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THE Turkish Cgarette 


Every day MURADS are held 
higher in the estimation of the men 
who smoke them. 


They are the standard of Taste. 


They never disappoint—never 
fail—never change— 


They are 100% pure Turkish to- 


bacco—of the finest varieties grown. 


You are proud to smoke them 
in any company—on any occasion. 


They are the largest selling high- 
grade cigarette in the world. 


The cigarette smokers of America 
DO prefer Quality to Quantity. 


URKISH CIGARETTES 
ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THE | 
DISCRIMINATING AND EXPERIENCED 
SMOKER OF HIGH GRADE 
TURKISH CIGARETTES if 
SS 4 Judge 
for 


Theres lasting satisfaction 
in owning a Victrola 


When the instrument you buy for your home is 
a Victrola you have the satisfaction of knowing: 


that it was specially made to play Victor 
records; 


that the greatest artists make their Victor 
records to play on Victrola instruments; 


that you hear these artists exactly as they 
expected you to hear them, because 
they themselves tested and approved 
their own records on the Victrola. HIS MASTERS VOICE 


This trademark and the trademarked 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records word **Victrola" identify all our products 


demonstrated at all dealers in Victor products raLKING MACHINE CO. 
on the Ist of each month. Camden, N. J. ; 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Americas Greatest Magazine 


THIS MONTH 
AUDREY Cover 
by Harrison Fisher 
A LIFE JOB—But Who Wants It? A Humorous Editorial 11 
by George Ade 
Decoration by Ray Rohn 
ALL THAT MATTERS. A Poem 
by Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by F. X. Leyendecker 
DECEMBER LOVE. A Serial 
by Robert Hichens 
Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 
FROM THE GROUND UP. A Short Story 
by Rupert Hughes 
Illustrations by Herbert M. Stoops 
MRS. YOU. A Short Story 
by Frank R. Adams 
Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 
THE WOMAN ON THE BEACH. 4A Short Story 32 
by Roy Norton 
Illustrations by J. D. Gleason 
SPEEDING-UP YOUR SENSES. An Article 
by Fred C. Kelly 
Photographic illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller 
BROTHERS UNDER THEIR SKINS. A Short Story 42 
by Peter B. Kyne 
Illustrations by G. Patrick Nelson 
What Does a Father’s Scandal THE STAGE TODAY 49 
° Photographs in Arigravure 
9 
Do To His Daughter's Life? FRIENDS OF THE GREYHOUND. A Short Story 53 
: by R. G. Kirk 
i you suddenly found that your father had gone outside Illustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 
his home to steal love and tenderness and understand- THE FIRST NIGHT. A Serial 38 


ing, would you love him the less? Would you blame your 
mother for letting him stray? by Arthur Somers Roche 


Say that you area girl. What effect would your father’s Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 
e man you love—or him to 
lose faith in you? by George Agnew Chamberlain 
di Illustrated with photographs 


These questions are brought forth in a great book. : 
Edwin Balmer, who wrote “Resurrection Rock,” “Blind A MESSAGE TO HIS MASTER. A Short Story 


Man’s Eyes,” and other books, wrote it. by James Oliver Curwood 
It will begin in November COSMOPOLITAN—one of Illustrations by Walt Louderback 

the greatest issues of America’s Greatest Magazine. THE EMPTY SACK. A Serial 76 
Mr. Balmer has centered our attention upon a new by Basil King 


phase of the sort of American family life which is just . Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


around the corner from all of us. Wesee fathers and 
mothers drifting apart. We call it their tragedy. THE GIRL IN THE SCANDAL, A Short Story 83 


But have you ever thought of what it does to their by Dana Gatlin 
children? Illustrations by Will Foster 
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Big Ben in evening dress 


OW do you like him this way? 

Jet black face—big, radiant 

hands and numerals that talk busi- 

ness day and night. He’ll glow 

time for you in the dark clear 
across the room. 

So many friends asked Big Ben 
to serve them this way that he got 
himself equipped for the job. 

He’s very fussy about his appear- 


ance. It took him a long time to . 
- mark, Westclox, on his dial and 


get a luminous dial designed that 
suited him. Then the grade of 


WESTERN. CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S.A. 
Makers of Wéstclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o” Lantern 
Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


radium compound for his face and 
hands had to be just so. 

Naturally he costs more this way: 
$5 in the United States; $7.50 in 
Canada. The man who sells Big Ben in 
your neighborhood will supply you; 
either with luminous dial or plain. 

Same good old Big Ben. Same 
careful Westclox workmanship. 
Same famous easy-running con- 
struction and the same quality- 


orange-buff tag. 


f 
—that' Bgn’s family name 
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Schools for Boys 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Big School for Little Boys 


life to younguters 
—at Page it is combined with 

and play that initiative 
self-reliance. The growing m 


Every advantage of climate and 
location. Large 
seven-acre campus. Let our cai 0g 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 944 
Los Angeles, California 


Riggs 

A ogressive Agricultural Beneting School for older 
boys. All modern equipment. Graduates enabled to earn 
living or enter agricultural college. Large farm in the 
Berkshires. Lake. Water —, Indoor and outdoor 
athletics. Recreation and w 
Music. High scholastic and 4 Cn ” Instructors 
are specialists in their departments. New carpentry and 
machine shop in course of construction. Students taught 
to do things in these —. For wide-awake, manly, am- 
bitious boys. Write for booklet 

F. RicGs, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Ku T, Principal 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 Boylston Bt "(Copley © 4A ) 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys. 22 Teachers. Strictly pooperetery, for col- 
lege or engineering school. Junior School for a 4 boys. 
For catalog, address G. D. CHURCH, M.A.., 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. rincipal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


for Boys. 18 miles from 
Monson Academy Springfield. 117th year. An 
up-to-date college preparatory school. Aim: to develop 
manly the ractical personal touch. Athletics care- 
fully su und for boys of proven worth. $500. 
Booklet. ae M. SANDERSON, A. Harvard), Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Monson, 2 Main Street. 


~ id A School for Boys. Pre 
Williston college or scientific schoo 


atory for 


CONFIDENCE 


Confidence has wrought many 
miracles. Together with Faith it 
forms the strongest thread in the 
nage of civilization. Confidence 
has healed the sick and 
given sight to the blind. Confi- 

ence in man works its wonders 
before our very eyes. 


The agnostic rides cantives in 
a railroad train ause he has 
faith in the ability of the engine 
driver. And countless thousands 
rush to war knowin ing that pred 
cause—interpret by their 
leaders—is a just one. 


The faith of its readers is more 
valuable to a magazine than a 
deskful of advertising contracts. 
For unless this people had faith 
in what they read, a bookful of 
advertising would not have the 
slightest effect upon them. 


Cosmopolitan has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. Never has it 
broken faith with its readers. 
That is why thousands of families 
have entrusted to us the choice 
of a school for their children. 


Perhaps we can help you solve 


your problem. A wealth of infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 


L. R. GILBERT 
Cosmopolitan School Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 


fo 


—Carmel 


A Country Boarding and Day School 
for Young Boys, 7-15. Beautifully 
located on a hillside facing Mount 
Carmel. 20 minutes from New Haven, 
4 buildings, 17 acres. Special care and 
training or the young boy. Prepara- 
tion for leading secondary schools, 
House Mother. Manual Training. 
Agriculture. Moderate rates. Sum- 
mer session, July and August. Address 


The Headmaster 
Mount Carmel, Connecticut 


The Pan-American PXSINBERING 

“Outdoor Training for an fessi Sur- 
veying by actual practice in the ‘ Field.” 
i Intensive Applica 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. College preparatory and business 
courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior Departments, 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. All outdoor s . Min, 
age 9 yrs. Address the REV. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10. 


Perkiomen School for Boys 
Oratory, Business. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholar- 
ships. Development of Character and Training for Ser- 
vice our aim. unior School tor boys in 
cottage. Ca ‘AR S. KRIEBEL, D.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA. ‘Pennsburg, “Box 106 


St. John's School, Manlius the hills 


Syracuse. Complete equipment. Essentially a college prep. 
school with military regime for habits of discipline, order- 
liness and promptness. Well ordered athletics. Business 
prep. course. Junior School. 33 yrs. under management of 

Y.,Manlius, Box 110. GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 


work and play. Junior school for boys from i0tol4. A 
— school in its own building. Separate Faculty. 


ddress 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, Box F. 


and Business 


ics. 
Hospakrt G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Ph.D., Prin. 
CONNECTICUT, Suffield, Main St., C. L. I. Founded 1833. 


for 50 boys 8 to 16. Beautiful fogetien. 
Kyle School 22 miles from New York. 32nd y 
First prize winner qumpontive military drill 71st 
N. Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. ‘Your school 


looks so homelike’’—visitors’ —. Summer camp 
in the Catskills. PavuL KYLE. 
New YorRK, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 


u wish our assistance in the 
Boys Schools ch _gholee of aschool? If you do not 
find one suited to hy ae advertised in the 
magazine write Give location, approximate amount 
hiro are willing to spend, = of prospective pupil and any 
tag oe you see fit. SMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
w YORE, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB. 


Stamford Military Academy 


I 4 (Military) Thorough 
Mohegan ke School preparation for College, 
Technical School or Business, with certificate privileges. 
Average number of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location 
on Mohegan Lake. Physical training and Athletics under 
direction. A. E. LINDER, A.M.., Principal. 
NEw YORK, Mohegan Lake, Westchester County,Box 57. 


Cascadilla 


College Preparatory School for Bo; individual at- 
tention. Small classes. Athletics ymnasi um. Well- 
known school Enrollment 125. Summer session. 
Write for catalog: THE SCADILLA SCHOOLS. 
NEw YORK, ithaca, Box 102. 


Mount Pleasant Schools Forever ane hundred 
home for boys of all ages. Practical military training with 
field work. College and business preparation. Physical 
training and athletic sports. Address 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
NEw YORK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P.O. Box 513. 


o for Boys. 25 miles from New York, in 
Irving School ff beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 
try. 85th year. 30 years under present Head Master. Ex- 
tensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. Pre- 
= for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic field. 

wimming Pool. Gymnasium. J. M.FURMAN, L.H.D. 
NEw YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


military training fostering intellectual, 
moral n of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly sports encouraged. Extensive equip- 


~ Watrer D. GERKEN, A.M., Prin. 
Fishburne Military School 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


42nd year. New $100,000 fireproof buil .ing. A mod- 
ern high-standard school located in the Blue +4 
Mountains. Small classes of not more than 10 cadets 
to each teacher secure individual attention for every 
ty Prepares for universities and business life. 
Rate $600. Catalogue. Annual Spring encampment. 


Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles om pinwy hia. Prepares for college or 
business. U. Army Special School 
for Juniors. Catalog.” Dr. C LORENCE, President. 
AJOR Sh A. SNYDER, Supt. 
NEw JERSEY, wm Box 403. 


154th year. 

Rutgers Preparatory School 

courses. Teachers that develop studious, manly boys 

ready for any college. Good home care. New dormitories, 

gym, swimming pool, track, library, chapel. Physical devel- 

see and self-discipline. Please state boy's age and class. 
N.J.. New Brunswick, Box 135, WILLIAM P. KELLY. 


t 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
ideals and robust Americanism of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Strong outdoor life; progressive curriculum. Fits boys for 
ay pea Unusual advisory board. Write for Cata- 
JOHN CARRINGTON, Headmaster. 
ee JERSEY, West Englewood. 


Thorough 

Bordentown Military Institute 
business. Efficient faculty, amail classes, 1 in- 

dividual a attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. ae athletics. 37th year. For catalogue, 
dress Cou. T. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 
NEW JERSEY, an Drawer,C5 


AdK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and colleges anywhere. 


Harrisburg Academy Somer ang Junior depart. 
ual instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
dormitory system. Athletic field. Moderate rates. 

ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. 


High, healthful location. 
attention thro Prece 


orough phys 
training for college or business. Under Christian i 
from the great universities. Located in the Cumberland 
Valley. New gymnasium. Equipment Write for 
catalog. WILLIAM MANN a, LL. Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 

1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 

Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, ai 

fields. Summer session. Separate Junior School new 

building. JOHN C. TUGGEY, M.A., Headm aster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
ee res for college or life work. Send for booklet, “ 

Making School,” and learn the secret of our 

and continued success in training boys. Separate Junior 

Department for boys 10 to 14. ‘Paiva taaee M.A. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 4 


——MILFORD~] 


A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 
FORMERLY 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 


9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 


The needs of each boy are analyzed 
and met. Small classes and individ- 
ual instruction. Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 
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Schools for Boys - 


Powder Point School 
Will Understand Your Boy 


help him to understand himself. Thorough a“ 


Oleare st understanding be 


Foe: ition 
Convenient to Boston. 
Address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A, M. 
Headmaster 
71 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Mass, 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


1787 Prevent boys for all Colleges and 

Physical ining epartment. Old established 
school on basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and 
literature of interest to college preparatory students on 


request. Address WIN M. HartTMAN, Principal. 


see 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 420. 


” Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
and F Separate Preparatory School for 
boys of twelve to fifteen years. Infantry, yg Cav- 
and Aviation. Unusual facilities for spt 
Chester, Box 124. CoL. CHARLES 


Carson Long institute 

S5th year. <A home school for boys. 6 18 
acres in the healthful foothills of the Blue Ridge di- 
vidual and personal instruction—how to lane oo to 
Our aim is knowledge, character, cul- 
ture, eMciency. College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
Courses. Spanish, Freach. Public Speaking. Separate 
building for boys under il years. Strong religious but 


labor, how to live. 


Pennsylvania Military College 1 ole | 


tarian w charges due to endowment 
and buying supplies arest frou farmers. Terms $400. 
For further details address 
CARSON LONG INSTITUTE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A. 


n Piedmont section 

Bailey Military Institute | of South Carolina. 

20-acre campus; swimming 

pool; all inter-scholastic athletics. 352 cadets in small 

classes, peers for college or business. Board and tuition, 
. lst year. For Catalog, address erintendent. 

SouTH CAROLINA, Greenwood. Con. F. N. K. BAILEY. 


Founded 1842. Rated by War Dept. 
The Citadel istunguished Military College.” 
Engineering, Scientific, Liberal Arts courses. 80 acre 
campus. Present —— ements costing nearly $1,000,000. 


Catalog. Address 
Cou. O. J. BOND, Supt. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 
Established in 1867. 


Porter Military Academy ¥ national school. 

282 boys from 18 and 3 3 foreign Officers 

detailed from U. y. R.O.T.C. and Naval Units. 

Prepares for A. = business. $60,000 in improvements 

during vacation, Catalog. REv. WALTER. MITCHELL, D.D. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F 


Riverside 
A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 
north of Atlanta. In Blue Ridge foothills. Personal super- 
on. Compulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O. T.O. unit. 
Indiv idual instruction; all at oe For catalogue address 
GEORGIA, Goinesville, Box C 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest Grade pProperstery and General courses. Noted for 
strong faculty. R Inspiring location. 30 Miles South 
of Nashville. Best moral surroundings. Rates $510. Write 
forcatalog. BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY. 

TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. 


Charlotte Hall School exablished 


Academy, in proximity to Baltimore and Washington. 
Estate of 325 acres. Healthful location. Safe home for 
boys. Business and classical courses. Moderate terms. 
For catalog address Capt. W.T. Mc PHERSON, Principal. 

MARYLAND, St. Mary's Co., Charlotte Hall. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
recognition establish T. M.I. 
he South's Best Known Mititary School. Modern 
a ent. Prepares for college or business. $609 cevers 
all charges including uniforms. Write for catalog. 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 313. 


Tome School 
National Boarding School for Boys. Rates $1,000. 
New 75 {t. Swimming Pool. 
{URRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


For boys. (Co>porate name 
The Swavely Schoo The Army and Navy Pre- 
tory School). Non-Military. Prepare for college in the 
most interesting city in the world. Cottage plan, boys and 
live together. Gymnasium, —— field. For 

ter. 


The Columbia Military Academy ? b mies 

U. 8. Government. Half-million dollar 

campus | equipment. R.O 

under directio S. Army officer. Junior 

small boys. Gotalog. Tar COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEM?, 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


vd The Schoo 
Kentucky Mailitary Institute 3 
Home in Florida. hw year. College preparatory. . Rated 
Honor School by U. 8. War Dept. R. O C, Unit. Early 
registration necessa: Lares waiting list last year. 
Address THE SECRETARY for catalog. 
KENTUCKY, Lyndon 


catalogue and views address E, SWAVELY, 
D. C., Washin ston, 4104 Connecticut Ave. 


0 
Blackstone Military Academy (out? ry 
and hoine school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. New 
buildings and complete gymnasium. Full commercial 
. Tultion $525.00. For catalogue addr ress, 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, Box A. COL. E. 8. Licon, Pres. 


The Massanutten Academy Preparator 
nae. Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 
from Washington. Prepare 8 for college and business. 
athictics. Modernequipment. 23rd year. Limited 
to 100 boys. $500. Address, HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock, Box 1 Headmaster. 


by Be Largest pri- 
Staunton Military Academy vate academy 
inthe East. Bos from 13 to 20 years old prepared for thc 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. Gym- 
nasium, | pool and athe park. New $375,006 
barracks. $500. CoL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, Pres. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, Kable Station, Box C 


and etics. 


military boarding school. Instructors—All college grad- 
uates. Bracing mountain climate. 2300 ft. altitude. 
On Main Line O. F. Ronceverte. 
G rms $500. Catal 


um. 15. 
W. Vireinta, Lowlburg. CoL, B. Moore, A.M, 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 


A high grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who understand 
the viewpoint of the boy and lead rather 
than drive. Largest ig pony in Mis- 
souri. Swimming Pool. Tennis Courts. 
Three Athletic fields, Separate Lower 
School offers exceptional advantages 
for younger boys. For catalog, address: 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
181 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo, 


Western M Academy taxed 
time before school opens. Places are now being assigned for 


entrance in September, 1921. A ion is advised. 


EATON, Supt. 
Saat, . JACKSON, Prin. 


Inurnors, Alton, Box 22. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 

14 miles from Chicago. Boys educated through books and 

*observation”’ tours to Chicago's industrial institutions. 

Separate lower school for younger HD. For particulars 

address ABELLs, Supt. 
ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100 


For Boys. Co 
Lake Forest Academy paraten 
tary institution—Honor ideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
tional. Preparation for admission to any university. 
pom a pool, all athletics. (One hour north of Chi- 
cago.) JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster. 
feurvors, Lake Forest, Box 118. 


79th year opens Se! 
Kemper Military School continuously 
as a Military School of the highest class by the U.S 
Department. High scholastic standards. Unusual ) Bs 
ge Buildings challenge comparison with 
America. Junior and Senior 
Boonville, 712 Third treet. Cou. T. A. JOHNSTON. 


Missouri Military Academy red- 

ican manhood,‘through carefully co-ordinated military and 

academic training. Equipment and faculty exceptional. 

For catalog address Cou, E. Y. BURTON, 
Missouri, Mexico, Box 121. 


FREEHOLD mutrary SCHOOL 


For Ninety Select Young Boys 


A school with a personal touch. pat 
enough military training to inculcate 
habits of obedience, promptness, order- 
liness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to 
ten boys. Complete equipment. 42 
miles from New York, 66 miles from 
Philadelphia. Athletic field. All sports. 
Healthful, convenient location. Catalog. 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN 
Box 104 Freehold, N. J. 


Do you wish to know 


about other resident schools not advertised here? 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A ScHoot oF DistINcTION 


Cornwa.t-on-Hupson, 


For Catalogue 
Write To THE Registrar 


Niw York 


Miami Military Institute 
Thirty-seventh year. Junior college and prep: 


aratory 
courses. _ Lower 


School. Summer Camp July and August. 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President. 
Germantown, Box 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Certifi- 
cates admit to colleges. Athletics 
A.M. HENSHAW, Superintedent. 
Oux10, College Hill, Box 44 (near Cincinnati) . 


St. J ohn’ s Military Academy* — 


Eminently fitted Le training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, 
well A Grained ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 


Catal 
ha County, Box 2K. 


ie. 
D lafield, Wauk 


Shattuck “Schaal 


55th year. College Preparatory. Military. Episco al. 
iets should be made well in advance to enter w! 
years of age. Catalogue and View Book on 


Request. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. 


New Mexico Miailitary Institute 
whed school, located in a high, dry climate. 


state-o' 
For information, address 
L. JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. 
NEw MEXxIco, Roswell, Box E. 


Mount Washington Military School 


Formerly Westlake Military School. For Boys. Grammar. 
high school and preparatory courses. Manual tyeining. 
Most up-to-date equipment. All men teachers. U.S. Army 
Officers. Catalog. Address _ COLONEL WM. genove ER, 

CaAL., Los Angeles, Mount Washington. Presicent. 


Palo Alto Military Academy boys 


to fifteen. Grades 1 to 8. Non-sectarian. In session twelve 
months in the fou a home for many of its pupils through- 
out their boyh ood. ments.» ony month. Summer 
Sup't. 


cal 
Cc CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. Box 


Allen Military School 

A country, college preparatory school, 9 miles 
_— Boston. The group system prevails. Gymna- 
um, swimming pool, concrete rink, and three 

athletic fields. pper and Lower Schools. 
ortsmouth Military Schooi under same management. 

THOMAS OHALMERS. A.B., D.D., Director 
425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


An endowed preparatory school 
with graduates now leading in 
scholarship and student activities 
nducted w ththe 


give the best chance fo “he 


of the minc. 
campus. All athletic sports, 
asium. Low 


gymnas' 
for’ boys under. 14. both 
year. For booklets address _ 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D. 
Head master 
Box 10-K, 


Hightstown, N. J. 


5 
nd T 
tween 
re and gives strong general Course. 
ane izes 10 to 19. Number 
limited to sixty. Boys 
Be 
J 
** Many Cosmopolitan readers say 
Thank You when they have found the school 
wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 
school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 
you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 
and the amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 
SOSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
Jity, 119 W. 40th Street. 
{ 
} & 
i 
(Military.) <A 
Randolph-Macon Academy 
Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of Virginia. 
$200,000 equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Military Training. 
| 
; | | 
| i 
# firm belief that healthy codies & 
> 
> 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Lasell Semina: 

A school that blends the best of old New England 
ideais of woman's education with training that recog- 
nizes and meets demands of modern someeen life. 

Course of study, from first year high school grad 
through two years’ work for high school graduates, 
ranges widely through acacemic and special elective 
courses. Unusual training in Lage Economics, 
Music, Art, College Preparatory and retarial 
courses. Ideally situated for cultural ana of 
Boston. Outdoor sports and 

OODLAND "ARK 
The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
ms July Ist 


E, A. 
09 Woodland Road, Mass. 


School me College Information Free 


Our Complete Information is at your disposal, We can 
put you in touch with the educational institution best 
suited to your requirements. 

This service is entirely Free from expense, now or later. 
As we receive no fees from the schools you may count on 
our judgment being unbiased. The only requisite is your 
agreement to advise the name of the school selected. Whether 
our decision is favorable or otherwise let us know just the same. 


In order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 
service to you, it is essential to state the kind of school 
wanted and for which sex; also the approximate location 
and the yearly rate you desire to pay. 


5 


P | Club,Publishers’ Building, New York 


The Ely School 


In the country. One hour from New York. 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 
Vassar Preparatory school. 


Putnam Hall dents prepared for all leadin; 
Special High School graduates 
omestic Science. "Tennis, 
Horseback RR ‘Drill, Sleeping porches. Address 
ELLEN C. Principal. 


RTLETT, A.B., 
New YorE, Poughkeepsie. 


Stu- 


Ursuline Academy 
Send your daughter here for ono education. Terms $650 
or $1000 inclusive of all extras. rite for catalogue. 
NEw YorRE, Middletown. 


The Carmel School for Girls on 
Drew Seminary Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. Y 
49 miles from N. Y. City. 
atmosphere. 
56th year. 


y. 600 feet elevation. Home-like 
enaal and special courses. Athletics. 
Catalog. 

CLARENCE PAUL President. 
New York, Carmel, Box 4 


Suburban School for Girls. 
Miss | C. E. Mason’ s Only 40 minutes from N. Y. 


City. School for girls 13 to 25; Lower School for 
girls 7 big . Alldepartments. Vocational training em- 
Tatrytown-on-Hudson, Castle” Lock Box 700. 


The Knox School 


For Girls. Formerly at T: Hudson, now 
on Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, w York. For catalog 


and views ad 
Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON. 
New YorK, Cooperstown, Box 16. 


Lady Jane Grey School 


wee Girls. 38th year. College Preparatory and General 

. Advanced work for Hien School graduates. 

Music, ie, Business Course, Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 
ELLA VIRGINIA Jones, A.B., Principal. 

NEw YorK, Binghamton. 


Skidmore School of Arts 


in General Studies, Fine and Applied Art, Home 
ics, Music, Phy: sical Education, and Secretarial Science, 
all leading to the B.S. Degree. Dormitories fer 300 stu- 
dents. ForcatalogueaddressCHARLES HENRY KEYES,Ph.D., 

NEw YORE, Saratoga Springs, Box A. President. 


Wishopthorpe Wanoe 


Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year 
course for High School Music, 


, He hold Arts an d Crafts, 
and Secretarial work. 
High healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
on the slope of the —- swimming pool. Ten 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, rid- 
York and Philadelphia. ing, ete. Aesthetic and 


Bishop Ethelbert ‘olk Dancing. Address 
Pai Ibot, Claude N. Wyant, 
Visitor. Principal. 


4 and Music 
Irving College # 
year Sept. 28th. A. B. course; Pipe 
iolin, Voice, Subjects; Expression, 
Home Economics; yship; Public Schoo Music; 
Outdoor Basketbal and. Tennis: Hikes; Swimming Pool. 
In one of the most beautiful and healthful valleys Fin the 


world. Just outside of Harrisburg. 4 hours from New 
York City and Washington; 3 hours from pea 
and Baltimore. Select patronage. . $450 to $700. 
Apply early. patronage. 
A Ph Pres. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mechanicsburg. 
Highland Manor 


Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful 
estate. Liberal eee College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 
Sec Out- 
ie. ENE H. LEHMAN. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box. "Tel, Tarrytown 1505. 


The Scudder School a Boarding. 7 bu sings. 
200 students. Unusual prac’ actical ¢ courses. (1) Preparatory 
and General. (2) Domestic Science. (3) Secretarial, (4) 
Social and Community Gymnasium, 

mm Address S. ScUDDER. 
New YorK 244 W. 72nd St., Riverside Drive. 


Scoville School for Girls 


Full preparatory and advanced studies. Art, Music 
Interior Decoration, Dramatic Expression, es and 
Practical Courses. Individual ion. For 
catalogue address . CHISMAN. 


NEW Crty, 2042 Fifth Avente.. 


Ossining School 


, For Girls. 53rd apd 30 miles from New York. 


an urses. Separate school for very 
girls. For catalog ad address 
ARA C. FULLER, 
NEw YorK, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 10-C 


for Girls. College preparatory and 
Dwight School § pecial courses. Domestic Arts and 
Science. Prepares for all tes leading colleges. Limited num- 
ber of pupils. 5: Suburban to New York. 
Gymnasium. Tennis, ridi ng. Ad 
Miss CREIGHTON and MIss FARRAR, Principals. 
NEw JERSEY, Englewood, Box 627. 


64th Year. Oldest School 
Walnut Lane School in 
Development of well-poised mality, through intellec- 
tual, moral, social, physical training. Courses: High Sch ‘ool 
Graduate; ‘Home-making; College Preparatory; S 
All out-door sports. MIss _EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philad Germantown, Box E. 


Women. 

Beechwood School (Inc.) 

tion. Preparatory College of 
Music; a Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences. Secre- 

taryship, on nastics, Normal Kindergarten. ‘Swimming 
Ww gymnasium. M. H. REASER, Ph.D., 

Jenkintown, Box 400. Pres. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Thorough college cnn ag and courses for girls not 


to_ college. Gymnast swimming sleeping 
Catalogue. 8. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster. 


A. R. President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 101. 


Linden Hall Seminary 7yains young women to 


life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and College 
Art, Domes ‘ost- 


wimming Pool. Catalog. EV 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz (near Lancaster), Box 113. 


School for Girls. Thorough proper. 
Harcum tion; or special stud usie, New 
stone building, large grounds, sunny rooms, Some life, 
Catalog. Mrs. EpITH HATCHER HARCUM, 
l of Head of the School. 
ging May WI1.11s, B.P., Head of Academic Dept. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. (10 miles from Phila.) 


Devon Manor 
In Valley Forge region 16 miles from Phila. College 
rep. Vocational work, se Arts, Secretarial, Social 
rvice, Art, Music. Mrs. LANGDON CasKIN, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 903. 


The Darlington Seminary, Inc. Peiblished 
lect school for girls on 60 22 from Phila- 
delphia. College parat: Secretarial. 
pression, eSeienceand Physical Training Courece 
om all outdoor sports. ‘Catalogue: 

., West Chester, *Box 600. CHRISTINE F. BYE, Pres. 


Miss Sayward’ School of 

properss and secr courses. Music, 
ag Physical training, outdoor sports, h 

riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 

Write Dept. C. Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


Mary Lyon School 


A wonderful home of beauty and refinement, where 
sincere comradeship and friendship make a Oe days. 
College preparatory and ye courses. 
aduate Home and Fine courses at wilaciift. 
ven ‘Gables for girls 11— Hillcrest 6-11. arate 
homes and social life. B 4 comfortable rooms, baths 
horseback ‘riding 
beautiful country. catalogues. 
4 and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box Swarthmore, Pa. 


Centenary 


Collegiate 
Institute 


A finely equip school for girls. 

In beautiful hill country near New tour a 
Competent instruction—one teacher for each 

courses Ww: iploma—college certificates 
Atmesouere of and good wi will. Swim. 

g pool. asium. Fi 
q Democratic spirit; "sensibio and 


A catalogue will be sent on request 
DR. poet J. TREVORROW, Pres, 
1 Hackettstown, New Jersey 


Boarding School cuitatie school” a 
wontee. you are confused. There are many ge! 
om. We aid you in choosing and 
yo 


Are you having difficulty tn 


one est suited to Wh 
y? Cos: LITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEw YORK, Publishers Building. 


escribing new ing on 
Rydal, Junior De 
8s ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Prinetpal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Me ontgomery County. 


The Junior Department of by | Ogontsz School. 
Rydal A Home Schoo! I tor Girls 9 to 14. wy 
rong personality, who hes had unusual success in train- 
ing pron Long girls, is in charge. Enrollment is limited. Write 
‘or catalog 


Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Rydal, Montgomery County. 


School for Girls. College Pre 
Penn Hall Modern Language and S pecial Gaae 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private path, May each 
year yatie at Atlantic City. Work continues al, ate inter- 
$800. 


ruption. New gymnasium and swimming tes 
A.M., 


Catalogue and views. Address FRANK S. 
NNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N 


Gunston Hall 
A School for Girls. Hetablished 
RS. BEVERLEY R. MAson, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, iois Florida Ave. 


20th year—A prominent finishing school 

The Abby offering special one year dip omer courses 

in General Educational subjects, Domestic — and 

Art, Interior Decoration and Languages. oppor- 

tunities for sports recreation, and social culture. Apply to 
Secretary for Booklet—‘‘A Week at The Abby. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St.N.W. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women. New Location. Extensive Grounds, 
pe 22... of City and Country. Advanced Courses for 
High School Graduates. Outdoor sports. Address 
THE. SECRETARY. 
DISTRICT OF COLUM3IA, Washington, Oakcrest. 


A home ay for girls. 22nd year. Large 

Fairmont n best r 1 section of city. 

Outdoor life with 
National Capital. Two-year courses for hi 

also college preparator 

. AND ARTHUR 

CoLuUMBIA, Washington. 


ot 
Preparato! ry: anced for high school 
pane | special. Unrivalied location at the national 
cal ital. Gor catalog, address 
EDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D. C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. 


for Girls. Beautiful location a 
Colonial School tional Capital. High lag 
Preparatory and courses. Complete D 
Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art and Ex- 
ion. Wellordered home and social life. Organized 
and recreation. a JESSIE TRUMAN, ASSO. 
C., W. 1 Eighteenth Street. 


The School 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction. Con 
centrated College Preparation by teachers from college 
faculties. General course. Outdoor life of ten acre estate 
near Baltimore. ae. dress 

MARYLAND, Catonsville, Box 200. 


Hood College 


WARD-BELMONT 


Eor Girnis Younsc Womtn. 


ESERVATIONS for the 1921-22 

session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 

8 Strong Music and Art 

partm: Also Literature, Expression. 
Physical “Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. oody Crest _is' the School Farm 
and Country Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights” Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or ees you Sesira 
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Belence; 
Baltimo 
history. 
Virgin 
Vina 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principa South 
CH al $600. 5 
dente, fro 
Va., Pete 
Founded 1850. A sch 
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Catalog 
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So’ 
Day 
Gran 
tuto! 
class 
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state 
Mts. 
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clud! 
Gi 
A 
stan 
spol 
gz Standard A.B. cata 
four years of Home Economics. Accredited courses in Peda- 
| Also Music, Art and Expression. Fivencw building 
; f, » on 45-acresuburbap site. Our own garden and dairy. Terms 
4 $450 to $500. Jos. H. APPLE, LL.D., President. 
4 4 MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C. 
| | a 
{ 
| 
| > 
| 
LOL 


Schools for Girls and i for Women 


Domestic 


Maryland for 
Courses : 

Belence; Music; . Adv: from 

Baltimore: Fireproo! bates: Strong faculty; 67 years’ 
Tutherv ille, Box W. 


Girls and 

Virginia Intermont College Young Women. 
ear, states. H. 8S. ani r. ollege. usic, Art, Ex- 

= D, +t, Economics and Business Courses. Music 


. 1900 ft. Bracing Mt.Climate. G jum, 

sspecaity ‘Pui, New Dormitory with Private Baths. 
VIRGINIA, Box 125. H.G.NOFFSINGER,A.M.,Pres. 
Historic Junior College. Girls 

Southern College ana Young Women. 59th year 
Training. e Courses. ‘Pre- 
Finishing ic, Art, Expression, 
pin Science, Tennis, Bas! Ketball, Gymhasium. Btu: 

dents from many states. deal climate. 


on-sectarian. 
VA. Vas PetersbUrE, 206 College Pil. KYLE DAvis,A.M. 
Gane AND YOUNG 
The 62nd session 


limited and 


For Youn Women, D.C.,Suburbs 
A ENT, Ph.D., L.D., President 
the: ot a college ed education 
in a two-year diploma course. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science and other vocational courses. 
Athletics . Gymnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 
twob Hdings. Fighty-five acre carpus. Cultured en- 
vironment, healthy surrow we democratic ideals. 
An early enrollment is urged. Catalog. Address 
Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, 


m W: 
‘Modern buildings, 5-acre 
Catalog. 88 NELLIE V. BUTLER, Prin. 

Virginia, Warrenton, Box 12. 
‘or Young Women. In thejVal- 
Virginia College icy ley of Virginia, famed for health 
and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior Col- 
lege courses.} Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 
Catalogue. Addre: P, HARRIS, President. 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 
Roanoke, Box Z. 


For Girls and Young Women. New 
Sullins Colle ge Duildings, every room has bath at- 
tached. Outdoor sour. 
fen School on Junior ‘College Courses. Music, 
rt, Expression and Domestic Science. Secretarial Courses. 
from 40 states. for catalogue and views. 
VirGIniA, Bristol, Box A. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


Stuart Hall ac 
Episcopal school for girls. Seventy: Session. 
Rich in traaitions of past; to of 
rough college preparation. Outdoor 5) 
Pins. H. N. HILLs, 2B. 


A 
v TRGINIA, Staunton, Box A. 


4 AND YOUNG 
Southern Seminary for Girls 473, ¥°°X° 
54th year. In Blue Ridge Mtg,, famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record, Home life. College 
Preparatory. Finishing, —— cope Organ, Art, Dom: 
Science, Business, etc. Rati 
Buena Vista, Box 


A select school for girls in the Valley 

Fairfax Hall of Virginia. College pre paratory. 1 

year Music, Art, Hi Ex- 

ey 21 acre campus. Modern building. 
ain line railroads, 

JOH OBLE MAXWELL, President. 

VIRGINIA, Basic, Fairfax Hall, Box C. 


A shi H ll Aschoo!l for girls, offering a broad variety 
shiey 11all of courses, inclu preparation for en- 
trance to the best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 
4 acres, with modern equipment. eS pool. Northern 
advantages in southern climate. Catalog on req 
ARY VARDRINE A., Principal, 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charlesto’ 


The Aikin Open Air School Be2i4¢2 tia! 


be school co-educational. Departments: 
Grammar, High School, Preparatory, Modern Languages, 

tutoring. Thorough work and normal living. Open Air 

class rooms diseased pupils receivei. Booklet. 
FLORIDA, ‘st. Petersburg. MRS. MAUDE AIKIN, Supt. 


Brenau College Conservatory Select pat; 


tes; pleasant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge 
Standard B. course; advantages in music, 
art, domestic science, en: =o 32 buildings, in- 


sorority houses, ng pool.” 
BORGIA, Gainesv: iis ‘Address BRENAU. 


Gulf P ark =. BEA 
A Junior College for y ung Highest scholastic 
jassroom. stu an 
sport. Outdoor life the whole year. Write for iilustraved 
MISSISSIPPI, Gulfport, Gulf-Park, Box'K. 


Boarding School! 


What these two words mean to 
your boy or girl! 

Are you having difficulty in find- 
ing your wants amply supplied ? 

Would you like to know of a school 
which will meet the requirements of 
your boy or girl? 

Why not write tous? We can aid 
you in the selection of the right school. 

We neither ask nor accept fees. 
This service is free of expense to 
applicant and school alike. 

In writing it is essential to give loca- 
tion, tuition and kind of school desired 
Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


Kenwood-Loring School for Girls 


Established 42 years. Certificate admits pupils to all col- 
leges ‘Catalogue on request. Fall term 


opens Se STEL ae G. LORING 
pe Lois C. MoRsTRO Principals. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, £600 Ellis Avenue. 


Illinois Woman's College 


by universities. Degrees in Liberal Arts, 
Music, Home Economics. Speci: rses—Sec: 
Physical Training, Music, Drawing and Painting. 8 build- 
= Gymnasium, Swimming, Tennis, Catalog. 

LLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. 


For Girls. Thirty-sixth year. Acad- 

Starrett School emic,college preparatory y and hd special 

courses, co-operative wit) University of Chicag Prepares 

for college. A Home School in elegant, troornet building. 

Located in one of Chicago's finest residential districts. 
Fall Term ins September 14. Address REGISTRAR. 

ILLINOIS, cago, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Box 22. 

real Eastern School in the Heart 

Lenox Hall mii Middle West.” Suburban location. 

30 minutes trom St. — Six-acre cam pus, magnificently. 

landscaped. paratory an Courses. 

Athletics. Limited Ry uition $1, Catalog. 
Mrs. M. LOUISE Principal. 

MIssovuRI, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1021. 


Maksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Fall Term Begins October 7th 


Qaksmere Abroad— 
Paris Branch Opens October Ist 
at Avenue Montaigne, 25 
For Catalogs, address The Secretary 
MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Orienta Point, Box C, Mamaroneck, N, Y. 


boarding school does not su: 
Boarding Schools > plant the home; but eupple- 
ments it. e schools advertised in these pages will exert 
upon your mond that will prove 
e. Cosmopolitan also furnishes infor- 
mation on scores of other splendi id schools which do not 
advertise. Addr ILBERT. 


ress. 
NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Certificate, Fully equi 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
Organ, with noted men. 
Domestic New 
nasium with swimmin 8 
and 


life 
Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


para’ a 
teachers. Strong coursesin Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, All sports. ‘Athletic field. Swim- 
ming Poo! ional. Separate dor- 
mitories. ‘High ideals. Rates $500. 

Pa., Williamsport, Box G. B.C. Conner, D.D., Pres. 


St. Elizabeth-of-the-Roses (Eriscorar) 


A Mother School 
Coliargn 3 to 12. One hour from New York City. Usual 
stud Out-door sports. Open all year. The School that 
Initiative. Booklet. 
NEWJERSEY, Caldwell. Mrs. W.B.STODDARD, Directress. 


W co-educational school 
yoming Seminary 4 strong | in character build- 
ing. College preparation, Business, Music, Orator: 
and Home Economics. Gymnasium and "Athletic field. 
77th year. Catalog. 
L. L. SPRAGUS, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. 
PENNSYLVA.i1A, Kingston. 


George School 


Co-educational with te Dormitory Buildings. 
College also Manual Training and 
ship courses. 227 acres on siqepasoiny Creek. Athletics. 
Friends’ management. G. A. WALTON, A.M., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


Grand River Institute 


tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
ossible by endowment. New dormitories and gympasium. 
— training in business fundamentals, music and 

orato EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
OHIO, Austinburg, Box 22. 


In L-~ foothills of the White Mts. 

Tilton Seminary}: young men and women. Prep- 
aration for college and busthiens. Courses for High School 
aduates. Home economics. Christian influence. 10 build- 
ings. New 25-acreathletic field. Lower school for young boys. 
Endowmentipermits moderate cost. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 
New HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School St. Principal. 


Conservatories of Music 


New York School of Music and Arts 
All branches of music. Boys and boarding or 
EECH STERNER, D) 
NEw YorE, N. Y. 150 Riverside Drive. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music, Inc 
Art, 


Lycoum 
McCLarn, 
KENTUCKY, Louisville, 240 W. Broadway. 


American Conservatory 
Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 


season opens Sept. 12th, 1921. nent ay of 90. 
Dormitory accommodations. For catal 
ent. 


OHN J. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 580 Kimball Hall. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
48th Year. Finest Conserva in the West. Fall 
Term opens September 12, 1921. Departments—Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing, etc. Diplomas egrees conferred. Address 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 5035 Woodward Ave., Box 8. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 
All Branches of Music and Dramatic Write for free 
catalog. bes own our dormitory and studios—Beautifully 


rban to Ne New WY ork rk City 
Townsend's 


lodern Sci for the the of To-Day. 
Magnificent buildings, beautiful 
. grounds. At ome empha sized, scien- 
tific p ng, immense gymnasi- 
high-school or graduates; no ex- 
aminations. 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


opposite Lake. 
iuINoIs. Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 45. 


Institute of Musical Art 


Frank Damrosch, Director. An endowed school. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches, and is equipped to give highest advantages to 
most exceptional talents. Address SECRETARY. 

New Yor« Crry, 120 Olaremont A’ 


Combs Conservatory of Masic Individual 


Instruction. Course for Teachers. 
Pupils’ Recitals a Daily_ Supervision. Technic 
Classes. 2 Pupils’ *symy Orchestras. D for 


ormitories 
Women. . R, COMBES, Director. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1319 S. Broad St. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music § van eon soi 
for thos ewho look forward to Concert or 3 work. 


‘EW YORK, Ithaca, en, De De Wit Park. 


A Famous Old.New England Country School 6 mice Soe 
»5 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Household Arts and . . . 5 
25 me ee Strong courses in instrumental and Vocal music, Modern All studies except English elective ; 
Languages. The school, home and a are each in separate eee. Preparatory finishing school. ; 
Large new sleeping porch. Fine new Y.W.C.A. swimming pool. Military drill. ;! 
Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. ll sports. ; 
Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address i a E 
incipals, 10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
NATIONALPARK SEMINARY School 
lecor ation etar1 urse. 
Year Book on 
Request 
| mont of 
a) 
|> i 
i 
training, art in all lines, domestic science, 
( secretarial branches, ‘artistic dancing, 
fencing, riding. Homelike ; superior 
table. Select patronage. Membership 
1200. ‘or_ booklet h views address 
REGISTRAR. 


Business Schools 


Four schools m one 
Prachcal stage trairmg 
The Schods students stock ao 


thec're afford puble. stage appearances _ 
Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New 7 
Bet. B'way & Central Park 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory and training school for Opera, Vaudeville, 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical an 
Dancing. Day and -" one classes. Phone Harlem 8147. 
NEWMAN, Gen. Direct 
New York CIry, Lenox Ave., bet. i22nd [23rd Sts. 
Diplomas, degrees, dormitories. Char- 

Neff College tered 1893. Courses in Elocution, 
Public Speaking, Salesmanship, Develops 
Self-confidence, Memory, Personality Self-expres- 
sion. Literature free. 


NEFF, PH.D., Princi 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 Chestnut St. 


The Schuster-Martin School Co 
Course in Reading, Teaching and Acting. Dormitory— 
Little Placed. Fall Season opens 
September 20, 1. 

Ox10, C 2502 Kemper Lane. 


- OF ELOCUTION. Will re- 

Curtis Burnley Schoo open October 15th. Voice 
placement, development, all dialects taught, child imper- 
sonations, dramatic work. Repertoire of 50 new and origi- 
nal selections Cg ny each year. Apply for catalog to 
RTIS BURNLEY RAILING, Principal, or 

NEw YorRK, Park Ave. MissJ.M.BRENNEN, PASS t 


OF ELOCUTION 
; The National Schoo AND ORATORY 
The rom chartered school of Bapremien in America. 
Publi¢ speaking. Training. 
English, Geumatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 


Dormitories. For cat: alog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St. 


School and College Information Free 


Our Complete Information is at your disposal. We can 
put you in touch with the educational institution best 
suited to your requirements. 

This service is entirely Free trom expense, now or later. 
As we receive no fees from the schools you may count on 
our jud bi The only requisite is your 
agreement to advise the name of the school selected. Whether 
our decision is favorable or otherwise let us bnow just the same- 


\ order that our knowledge may be of the greatest real 
a ice to you, it is essential to state the kind of school 
wanted and for which sex; also the approximate location 
and the yearly rate you desire to pay. 


Cosmopolitan Educational Club, Publishers’ Building, New York 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 


National Kindergarten tig; 


Summer Session, June 20 to August 12, 1921. 3 


Conn. Kinder, anton 


School. Academic, kindergarten, primary and play- 
ground courses. Boarding and day schopl. Big oppor- 
tunities for our graduates. a4 certificate. 23rd year. 
klets. Address RY C. Principal. - 
Bridgeport, 183 West 


e Schools of Domestic Science 


School of Domestic Science and Art- 
e in h dieticians, ma- 
trons, “intensive one-year courses. 
School home for Ps and practice. 
Boston, 


CONFIDENCE 


Confidence has wrought many mir- 
acles. Together with Faith it forms 
the strongest thread in the fabric of 
civilization. Confidence in God has 
healed the sick and given sight to the 
blind. Confidence in man works its 
wonders before our very eyes. 


The agnostic rides carefree in a rail- 
road train because he has faith in the 
ability of the engine driver. And 
countless thousands rush to war 
knowing that their cause—interpreted 
by their leaders—is a just one. 


The faith of its readers is more 
valuable toa magazine than a desk- 
ful of advertising contracts. For 
unless this people had faith in what 
they read, a bookful of advertising 
would not have the slightest effect 
upon them. 


Cosmopolitan has been exce 
tionally fortunate. Never has 
broken faith with its readers. That 
is why thousands of families have en- 
trusted to us the choice of a school 
for their children. 


Perhaps we can nele you solve your 
problem. A wealth of information is 
yours for the asking. 


L. R. GILBERT 
Cosmopolitan School Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 
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Schools of Physical Education 


American College 


ty for self-sup 
ILLINOIS, 4200 Grand Boulevard, C-10. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
33rd year. New patting. Courses of one, two and three 
years. “Present conditions have created great demand for 
our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to ti] Ns 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Established 1881. Address 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


for booklet. 


SCHOOL 


The manor woman who has the proper spirit 


of conscientious endeavor, plus a Pe 
ing, need have no fear of the future ee 
COUR KS OF STUDY: 

Busine-s Administration (two yeirs)— \ 

two years) —Gen rai ‘-usines, fone year) 
tarial (one to two y: ars)-—Salesmanship (one year) 
—T er Training (one to two years). 

Write jor57th Year Book. Address the Secretary 


PINE STREET, WEST OF BROAD, PHILA DELPHI 


Burdett College, Boston 1879, 
urse in Business Administration saves two years’ time 
Complete Accounting and Secretarial also in two years, cole 
lege grade. Young men and women Gained for executive 
positions. Send for ——_ catalog to S. E. Pearson, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 11, 18 Boylston Street. 


Eastman School of Business 
For more than 60 years the leading American Business 

College. Accounting, Civi if Servic py Tetarial 

and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 

successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day, 
NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C.C.G 


Boarding School 


To assist our readers to get in touch with schools which 
meet their poquivemnants we have for several years con- 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This 
is entirely free, both to our readers and to the schools, 
If you care to write us your requirements, giving 
details as the age and the sex of the child, the approximate 
amount you wish to spend, the location desi me 
will gladly refer your inquiry to suitable schools. 

OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEw York. New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


Schools for Backward Child, en 


Montessori, Kindergarten 

The Hedley Schoo Primary and Intermediate, 

For children physically and socially normal, yet who re 

uire individual instruction and personal attention. In- 

justrial and domestic Hedley, M.D.,, 
resident physician. LEY, rin 

PENNSYL /ANIA, Glenside. Box % from Phila.) 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility in a beautiful suburban home ne Md 
education of children unable to attend public or 
schools, Domestic Science. 14 miles from Phil iphia, 
MOLLIE A. Woops, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. 


The Binghamton Training School 

An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, 
all branches. Open year around. Terms 
$75 per month and up. Mr. and Mrs. AuGusT A.Boubt, 
NEW YorK, Binghamton, 110 Fairview Ave. Supt. 


Accred, 


‘TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thorou preparation in all branches under seated 
faculty of ato ar, fil and women. 

ur uates ing the Fesponsil le 
tions in the cou High vates From 
Fine tories for non-resident students, 


18th Session Opens September 23, 1921 


We are now in our new building in a fine residential 

—— of Chicago—within walking distance of twoof 
pistes: 8 finest Parks and of the Cpe) he University. 

aboratories— 

new v dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 

equipment, 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Primctpal, 
ipal, 


Stewart Home Training School 

For Backward Children. A Private Home and adne 
on a beautiful Country Estate of 500 acres in the fa 

Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Five 
Plan. Write for Illustrative Catalogue 

KENTUCKY, Frankfort, Box A. Dr. JOHN P. STEWART. 


Cosmopolitan 
es and camps adver- 


Recomm 
tised in ‘and not hesitate to write 
those which interest you 


Narse Training Schools 
Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated Lr tan G 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, w: 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1906 8. Kedzie Ave. 


for Children offers 
St. Mary's Free Hospital Soung women, 
High School Graduates, two and one half years trainiht. 


course. Address Supt. oF NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL, t 
NEW YORK “Cry, 407 West 34th Street. 


Summer Camps 


Culver Summer Schools 
Offer a never-to-be-for; vacation at a boy's parse. 

400-acre campus; 1. Naval, Cavalry, Woode rt 
Aviation and ‘schools. Write for whichev er 
log interests you most. Address ADJUTAN 
INDIANA, Culver (On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


Senior 
The Teela-Wooket Camps Camps for 
under 20. Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine 
horses, free riding and thoroug h instruction in horsereen 
ship. A 300-acre in the heart of t 3reen 
Meuntains. Mp. and Mrs. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, i0 Bowdoin St. 


Sargent Camps 

Boy direction athletic an 
with’ camp if life. Homecraft. for little girls ing Junior 
Ad ECRETABY, 


dress 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Everett Sureet. 
number. 
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Universities, Professional ond Trade Schools 
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EARN BIG PAY 
ig demand for trained elec now. Come tothe 


COYNE SCHOOLS; 


ph ent Departm: mt 
Sor 


Shicago offers 

ti study, for 


start ‘at 
once. 


HOw TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


Aninteresting illustrated book- 
let (free) on ch @ Vuca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities photography offers you 
how to avail yours of these advantages, 

MOTION PICTURE — COM MERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three months’ course. Practical 7 
Day or evening classes. 

‘as and Materials furnished free.. The Sehool of Recog- 
Call or write for Catalog No. 95. 

. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
w. St.,N. OR 505 State St.. Bklyn. 


nized 


39-51 E, Illinois $t., Chicago, 
Dept. 40 


[llinois College of Chiropody 


y offers men and women unlimited ae hg 


gn leading ng Physicians, surgeons, chiropo- 

jists and ortho) 

nostjmodern equ Large clinics. College occupies 
building. Day and evening classes. Tite 


sore "Chicago, 1327-C N. Clark Street. 


Telegraphy (Morse and Wire- 
Dodge s Institute less) and Raliway Accounting 
—_ thoroughly. Big salaries; great opportunities. Old- 
st, largest school. Endorsed by Telegraph, way, Radio, 
and Government officials. low—opportunities 
#earn large portion. Catalog free. 
InpiaNA, Valparaiso, 19th Street. 


Valparaiso University Before, deciding where 
lor catalog. This is one of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. Thorough 1 aaa at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. 

ESLER, J 


J. E. Roe 
InDIANA, Valparaiso, University Hall, Box 4 


Do yo ih our i 
Professional Schools Wish out assist: 
whool? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
\pproximate amount you are willing to spend, and _ age of 
wospective pupil. COSMCPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women, 30th year. Textile Designing, Poster and 
Commercial Advertising, Fashion Drawing, Interior Dec- 
ion, Historic Ornament. Preparatory 
_ Positions and Orders fi 
New. City, 160 Avenue. 


School of Engineering Eneineering 
dlectrotechnics 12 to 36 months. Draiting. Complete Elec- 
ician6 months, Armature Winding and Automotive Elec- 
jw Ad months taught under actual working conditions. 
talog . State age and education. 
Milwaukee, 142 Broadway. 


Philadelphia College of 


Entra unex 


uirement: Standard four-year High 


course. Next term opens Sept. 20, 1921. 
For catalog address 
THE REGISTRAR, Box 
Spring Garden at 19th St., Philsdciphia, Pa. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 


Mining, Metallurgical, Giechegioal and Civil Engineer- 
ing. Technical Faculty. Low cost. Recognized by Gov- 
Mild climate, average temperature 56°. Mining 
district. Write for catalogue. 
MEXICO, Socorro. 


Bliss Electrical School Engineering, 


Complete in one year. Theory and practical weoteaiiows 
—construction, Write for catalog. 
29th year opens Septe mber 2 

DIstTRicT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 49 Takoma Ave. 


School of Podiatry (Chiropody) 77? 3°23 


course of and clinics. Faculty of Bos- 
ton Chiropodists. One Hundred Thousand Dollar College. 
Actual Drnesion in large clinic. Write for soeaness. Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Adfninistration Off 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 657 Boylston Street. 


Tri State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weekseach. No entrance exami- 
nation. High School not Com 
courses made up of re only. Expenses low 
Inp1ana, Angola, 20 Street. 


Learn. 


1269 New York City 
134 So. Clark St., Chicago, II / 
Fasvinating. profitable work taught by successful 
caper. RS studios in largest cities. Earn $35 t 
Day and night classes. 3 months’ c course. 
payments, Send for Free Booklet 8. 


WNational College 
Chiropractic 


Unsurpassed facilities 
for'a complete Scientific 
Chiropractic education. 
Distinguished Faculty. 
Modern and extensive 
laboratory equipment. 

Large clinic. Gymnasium, dormitory and 
students’ aid dept. Cilcage opportunity 
for self-help ‘untimited. nter quarterly. 
3-year term. 14th year. 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL 


Ambitious men of all ages can 
smaill-salaried Positions 
into th pectenios of unlimited 
Taught by actual 
practice—day orevening. Three 
months’ course. : Modern 
No previous knowledge or — 
No charze for ny y or equi 
eman 


laboratories. 

required 
men we t 

Established 29 years. Oatalog 


Address your inquiry to Dept. 3 


BODEE 


HANIA’ DENTISTRY 


BROOKLYN 
15 Flatbush Ave 


-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 26 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Three -Color Work 
‘Our earn $35 to $100 week. We assist them 
Now is the time your- 
y. erms 


“ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, [lin 


There is one schéal best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL of 
DesIGN for WoMEN 


FOUNDED ‘t8¢6 
Highest grade-of In- 
struction in Art and De- ° 
sign, Normal Art, Textile 
| Design, Costume Design, 
Fashion Illustration. 
Book Illustration. _Inte- 
rior Decoration, Model- 
ling, Portrait, Life and 
Still Life Painting i in Oil 
and Water Color. Prac- 
tical training. Special 
evening and Saturday classes. Booklet. Box 10. 


Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Medical School 


Accredited Day and Evening Courses leading to the Degree 

of Doctor of Medicine and Surgery. Study Medicine at at 
night. Opportunity to work way through School, make 
up pre-medical credits. For catalog address Charles Hill. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3834 Rhodes Avenue. 


uu wish our assistance in 

Bins’ Schools fhe the cholee of a school? If you do 
not eo one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
Magazine write to us. Give location. approximate amount. 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil and 
any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB. 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 

who stammered himself for twen- 
ty years so badly he could pos ly talk, originator 
of the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring Perfect 
Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute for 
Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly 
indorsed by the dical professi has writ 
a 288-page book telling how he cured himself. 
Contains definite and authoritative information. 
Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 
10 cents coin or stamps to cover postage and 
mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
2475 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


The Lewis School for dicen 


Why continue to stammer? Send for (free) illustrated 
200-page book. It tells how Stammering and Stuttering can 
be quickly cured by the most Advanced Scientific Method 


in the world. 
THE LEwWIs SCHOOL. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 10 Adelaide. 


Boarding Schools 


To assist our readers to get in touch with schools which 
meet their requirements we have for several years con- 


etc., We 
will gladly preter your ing inquiry to suitable schools. | Address 
NEw York, New York “Cite. Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


The Quigley Institute for Stammerers 

has cured every person who has taken its course. Per- 

sonal, individual instruction by the founder, who —— 

himself after thirty yous ears of stammering. Equally 

tive for children and adults. Resident and aay pupils. 
PENNSYLVANIA, “philadelphia, 1727 Master 


: you stammer attend no stammering 
* until you get my large FREE BOOK 
“STAM 


gold. 
Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of 
“The Natural S Magazine.’ best equipped and most 
successful sc! in the world for the cure of stutter- 
ing and other 
ved Natural Methods, no 
hest wre and moral standing. Write today for particulars, 


EE WELLS MILLARD, President 
The lestern School, Grand hey Wis 
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practical in- 
struction in America’s qn and best 
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easy: living inexpensive. Largest and Dest school | 


Skin You Love 
to Touch,’* by 
F. Graham Cootes 


F YOUR skin is not just what you want 
it to be—if it lacks freshness and charm 
—do not let this fact discourage you. 


Remember—every day your skin is chang- 
ing. Each day old skin dies and new takes 
its place. This is your opportunity! 


By giving this new skin the special treat- 
ment suited to its needs, you can gain the 
clear, smooth, attractive complexion you 
long for. 


KINS differ widely—and each type of 
skin should have the special treatment 
that meets its special needs. Treatments for 
all the different types of skin are given in the 
booklet of famous skin treatments that is 


Copyright, 1921, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


A Skin You Love to Touch” 


wrapped around every cake of. Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today and learn 
from this booklet just the right treatment 
for your skin.. Begin using it tonight. 

SE Woodbury’s regularly in your toilet 

to keep your skin in the best possible 

condition, The same qualities that give 

Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in over- 

coming common skin troubles make it ideal 
for general use. 


A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks for general toilet use, 
including any of the special Woodbury 
treatments. The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Cincinnati, New York and Perth, Ontario. 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


George Ade is a great deal more than America’s greatest humorist—he is a phi- 
losopher too. These Cosmopolitan editorials of his have set all America laughing— 
and thinking. No other magazine feature in years has attracted half the attention. 


A Life Job—But Who Wants It? 


HE first fruit of prosperity is to have some one else fill the tub. And 

breakfast in bed! Nothing could be more so, even in Newport. 

The top knoll of success has not been attained until the climber is 
entirely surrounded by cringing and whispering menials. The harder the climb, 
the more the menials. In all the perfumed realms of the Newly Important 
there is no matron so haughty as she who built the fires up to the time she 
was eighteen years of age. 

We have set all the scenery for a spectacle involving the employment 
of a great army of supers. They are to provide the dull background, while 
the spangled kings and queens of the elect stand down front and sing the 
solos, flooded with the soft spotlights ‘of an admiring publicity. 

We have built up an enormous demand for serfs, but no one has invented 
a process for turning them out. 

The young lady who brings in the food scorns the garb of slavery and 
is made up for the third act of a musical play. Why not? She has been 
taught for years that she is entitled to all of the social privileges and toilet 
arrangements of Mrs. Astor and Blanche Sweet. In bestowing the romaine 
she does a correct imitation of Queen Mary handing out the term prizes at 
an Orphanage. 3 

The public schools compei the freckled lad to believe that he is a swelling 
bud, and that the full bloom may be Thomas A. Edison, Judge Gary or Warren 
Gamaliel Harding. 

When the lad arrives at the age of twenty and declines to wear a whip 
cord uniform and touch his cap to some large pink lady in tulle, then it seems 
that the trials of the rich are quite beyond endurance. 

_ Probably no good butler ever was born in the U.S. A. No Boy Scout 
ever grew up to wear side-whiskers and arrange the flowers for a dinner-party. 

The girl who feels within herself the surging talents of a Maude Adams 
is not going to act as day watchman over a strange baby. 

They say that domestics captured direct from the steerage have to be 
locked up or they become temperamental. It must be the climate. 

The same old regulars line up at the employment agencies—nerve-shat- 
tered millionairesses looking for meek females with a supernatural gift for doin 
everything right, and seve. Aycan veterans of the kitchen and pantry, sti 
searching for that imaginary haven in which “interference” will be unknown. 

When any one says that now, since the war, we produce everything 
the same as in Europe, tell him to drop off at Peoria, Illinois, and try to 
engage a good valet. 
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ALL ‘THAT MATTE 
By SL. Guest 
“Decoration Frank XC Leyendecker 


HEN all that matters shall be written down 
And the long record of our years is told, 

Where sham, like flesh, must perish and grow cold; 
When the tomb closes on our fair renown 
And priest and layman, sage and motlied clown 
Must quit the places which they dearly hold, 
What to our credit shall we find enscrolled? 
And what shall be the jewels of our crown? 
I fancy we shall hear to our surprise 
Some little deeds of kindness, long forgot, 
Telling our glory, and the brave and wise 
Deeds which we boasted often, mentioned not. 
God gave us lifé not just to buy and sell, 
And all that matters is to live it well. 
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Can a woman of 


—a big new Cosmopolitan novel by the distinguished author of 


“The Garden of Allah,” 
“Barbary Sheep’? and 
“Bella Donna” 


Viiustrations by 
\W. D. STEVENS 


‘sixty win and hold the love of 4 


DECEMBER LOVE 
by Robert Hichens ie 


LICK CRAVEN, who was something in the Foreign Office, 
had been living in London off and on for several years, 
and had plenty of interesting friends and acquain- 
tances, when one day in a club Francis Braybrooke, 

who knew everybody, sat down beside him and began, as his 
way was, talking of people. 

Braybrooke talked well and was an exceedingly agreeable man, 
but he seldom discussed ideas. His main interest lay in the 
doings of the human race, the human animal, to use a favorite 
phrase of his; in what the human race was up to. 

People were his delight. 

Craven’s comparative indifference about society, his laziness 
in social matters, was a perpetual cause of surprise to Braybrooke. 
Braybrooke was much older than most people; though he seldom 
looked it, and enormously older than Craven; and he had a genial 
way of taking those younger than himself in charge, always with 
a me to their social advancement. Perhaps he slightly re- 


sembled “the world’s governess,’’ as — witty woman had once Londo 
called him. ; all was wh 
On the occasion in question, after chatting for about half a “Ad 


hour, he happened to mention Lady Sellingworth—Adela Selling: Bray 


worth, as he called her. Craven did not know her and said 9 his bro 
in the simplest way. tebuke 
“T don’t know Lady Sellingworth.” : ; with tl 
Braybrooke sat for a moment in silence, looking at Craven “We 
over his carefully trimmed gray and brown beard. tetired 
“How very strange!” he said at last. “Sh 
“Why is it strange?’ ‘ “No 
“All these years in London and not know Adela Selling: “Te, 
worth!” “Wi 
“T know about her, of course. I know she was a famous beall! Bf beauty 
when King Edward was Prince of Wales, and I knew she ¥ & that s 


tremendously prominent in society after he came to the ai 
But I have never seen her about since I have been set 
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lady Sellingworth bent courteously to the 
little man. “No, I must go.” she said. 


London. To tell the honest truth I tho i 
t Lady Selli rth 
was what is called a back number.” 
Sellingworth a back number!” 
Erenooke bristled gently and caught his beard point with 
fingered right hand. His small, observant hazel eyes 
~“ ed Craven mildly, and he slightly shook his head, covered 
witl crinkly and carefully brushed hair. 
_ Well—but—” Craven protested, “but surely she long ago 
retired from the fray! Isn’t she over sixty?” 
she is sixty. But that is nothing nowadays.” 
Rs doubt she had a terrific career.” 
bs age What do you mean exactly by terrific?” 
Rh. y, that she was what used to be called a professional 
eae y, a social ruler, immensely distinguished and smart and all 
all, “sg thing. But I understood that she suddenly gave it 
that eh remember someone telling me that she abdicated, and 
ose who knew her best were most surprised about it.” 


‘A woman told 
you that no 
doubt.” 


was a woman.” 
“Anything else?” 
“If I remember rightly 
she said that Lady Selling- 
worth was the very last woman 
she had expected to do such a 
thing, that she was one of the old 
guard, whose motto is never give up, 
that she went on expecting and tacitly 
demanding the love and admiration which 
most men only give with sincerity to young 
women, long after she was no more young and 
had begun to lose her looks. Perhaps it was all 
lies.”’ 
“No—no. There is something in it.” Bray- 
brooke looked meditative. ‘It certainly was a sudden 
business,”’ he presently added. “I have often thought so. 
It came about after her return from Paris some ten years ago— 
that time when her jewels were stolen.” 

“Were they?” said Craven. 

“Were they!” 

Braybrooke’s tone just then really did rather suggest the 
world’s governess. 

“My dear fellow—yes, they were, to the tune of about fifty 
thousand pounds.” 

“What a dreadful business! Did she get them back?” 

“No. She never even tried to. But of course it came out 
eventually.” 

“Tt seems to me that everything anyone wishes to hide does 
come out eventually in London,” said Craven, with perhaps rather 
youthful cynicism. “But surely Lady Sellingworth must have 
wanted to get her jewels back. What can have induced her to 
be silent about such a loss?’”’ 

“Tt’s a mystery. I have wondered why—often,” said 
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Braybrooke, gently stroking his beard. He even slightly wrinkled 
his forehead, until he remembered that such an indulgence is 
apt to lead to permanent lines, whereupon he abruptly became 
as smooth as a baby and added, “She must have had a tremen- 
dous reason. But I’m not aware that anyone knows what it is, 
unless—’”’ He paused meditatively. “I have sometimes sus- 
pected that perhaps Seymour Portman——” . 

““Sir Seymour, the General?” 

“Yes. He knows her better than anyone else does. He 
cared for her when she was a girl, through both her marriages, 
and cares for her just as much still, I believe.” : 

“How were her jewels stolen?’’ Craven asked. 

Braybrooke had roused his interest. A woman who lost 
jewels worth fifty thousand pounds and made no effort to get 
tnem back must surely be an extraordinary creature. 

“They were stolen in Paris at the Gare du Nord, out of a first- 
class compartment reserved for Adela Sellingworth. That much 
came out through her maid.” 

“‘And nothing was done?” 

“T believe not. Adela Sellingworth is said to have behaved 
most fatalistically when the story came out. She said the jewels 
were gone long ago and there was an end of it, and that she 
couldn’t be bothered.” 

‘Bothered !—about such a loss?” 

“And what’s more she got rid of the maid.” 

“Very odd!” . 

“Tt was. Very odd. Her abdication also was very odd and 
abrupt. She changed her way of living, almost gave up society, 
let her hair go white, allowed her face to do whatever it chose, 
and in fact became very much what she is now—the most charm- 
ing old woman in London. 

“T will see if I can take you there one day,” he continued. 
“But don’t count on it. She doesn’t see very many people. 
Still I think she might like you. You have tastes in common. 
She is interested in everything that is interesting— except per- 
haps in love affairs. She doesn’t seem to care about iove affairs. 
And yet young girls are devoted to her.” 

“Perhaps that is because she has abdicated.” 

Braybrooke looked at Craven with rather sharp inquiry. 

“T only mean that I don’t think as a rule young girls are very 
fond of elderly women whose motto is aever give up,” Craven 
explained. 

Braybrooke was silent. 
marked. 

‘Youth is very charming, but one must say that it is not free 
from cruelty.” 

“T agree with you. But what about the Old Guard?” Craven 
asked. “Is that always so very kind?” 

Then he suddenly remembered that in London there is an 
“old guard” of men, and that undoubtedly Braybrooke belonged 
to it. And, afraid that he was blundering, he changed the 
conversation. 


Then, lighting a cigarette, he re- 


A fortnight later Craven received a note from his old friend 
saying that Braybrooke had spoken about him to Adela Selling- 
worth, and that she would be glad to know him. Braybrooke 
was off to Paris to stay with the Marignys, but all Craven had 
to do was to leave a card at No. 4-A Berkeley Square, and 
when this formality was accomplished Lady Sellingworth would 
no doubt write to him and suggest an hour for a meeting. Craven 
thanked his friend, left a card at No. 4-A. and a dav or two 
later received an invitation to go to tea with Lady Sellingworth 
on the following Sunday. 

No. 4-A Berkeley Square was a large town mansion, and 
on the green front door there was a plate upon which was en- 
graved in bold lettering, ‘The Dowager Countess of Selling- 
worth.” Craven looked at this plate and at the big knocker 
above it as he rang the electric bell. Almost as soon as he had 
pressed the button the big door was opened and a very tall foot- 
man in a pale pink livery appeared. - Behind him stood a hand- 
some, middle-aged butler. 

A large square hall was before Craven, with a hooded chair 
and a big fire burning on a wide hearth. Beyond was a fine 
staircase with a balustrade of beautifully wrought ironwork with 
gold ornamentations. - As he gave his hat, coat and stick to the 
footman—after taking his name the butler had moved away and 
was pausing not far from the staircase—Craven suddenly felt 
as if, he stood in a London more solid, more dignified, more peace- 
ful, even more gentlemanlike, than the London he was accus- 
tomed to. 
almost remote stillness, which put modern Bond Street at a very 
great distance. As he followed the butler, walking softly, up the 
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’ almost imperial outline, perhaps almost insolently striking—the 


There seemed to be in this house a large calm, an — 


beautiful staircase, Craven was conscious of a flavor in this map. 
sion which was new to him, but which savored of spacious times, 
when the servant question was not acute, when decent people 
did not move from house to house like gypsies changing camp 
when flats were unknown—spacious times and more elegant 
times than ours. 

The butler and Craven gained a large landing on which was 
displayed a remarkable collection of oriental china; the butler 
opened a tall mahogany door and bent his head again to receive 
the murmur of Craven’s name. It was announced and Crayen 
found himself in a great drawing room, at the far end of which 
by a fire, were sitting three people. They were Lady Selling. 
worth, the faithful Sir Seymour Portman, and a beautiful gir|— 
slim, fair, with an athletic figure and vividly intelligent, though 
rather sarcastic, violet eyes. This was Miss Beryl Van Tuyn, 
Craven did not know who she was, though he recognized at once 
the erect figure, faithful penetrating eyes, and curly white hair 
cauliflower hair—of the General, whom he had often seen about 
town and in atten‘ance on royalty at functions. 

Lady Sellingworth got up to receive him. As she did so he 
was almost startled by her height. 

She was astonishingly tall, probably well over six feet, very 
slim, thin even, with a small head covered with rather wavy white 
hair and set on a long neck, sloping shoulders, long aristoctatic 
hands on which she wore loose white gloves, narrow delicate feet, 
very fine wrists and ankles. Her head reminded Craven of the 
head of a deer. As for her face, once marvelously beautiful, it 
was now quite frankly a ruin, lined, fallen in here and there, 
haggard, drawn. Nevertheless, looking upon it, one could guess 
*“at once upon a time it must have been a face with a noble, 


arrogant countenance of a conqueror. When gazing at it one 
gazed at the ruin not of a cottage or of a gimcrack villa but at 
the ruin of a palace. 

Lady Sellingworth’s eyes were very dark and still magnificent, 
like two brilliant lamps in her head. A keen intelligence gazed 
out of them. There was often something half sad, half mocking 
in their expression. But Craven thought that they mocked at 
herself rather than at others. She was very plainly dressed in 
black, and her dress was very high at the neck. She wore no 
ornaments except a wedding ring and two sapphires in her ears, 

Her greeting to Craven was very kind. He noticed at once 
that her manner was as natural almost as a frank, manly school- 
boy’s; carelessly, strikingly natural. There could never, he 
thought, have been a grain of affectation in her. The idea even 
came into his head that she was as natural as a tramp. Never- 
theless the stamp of the great lady was imprinted all over her. 
She Lad a voice that was low, very sensitive and husky. 

Instantly she fascinated Craven. Instantly he did notcare 
whether she was old or young, in perfect preservation or a ruin. 
For she seemed to him peretratingly human, simply and abso- 
lutely herself as God had made her. And what a rare joy that 
was, to meet in London a woman of the great world totally 
devoid of the smallest shred of make-believe! 

She introduced him to Miss Van Tuyn and the General, made 
him sit next to her and gave him tea. 

Miss Van Tuyn began talking; evidently continuing a conver- 
sation which had been checked for a moment by the arrival of 
Craven. She was obviously intelligent and had enormous vital 
ity. She was also obviously preoccupied with her own beauty 
and with the effect it was having upon her hearers. She not 
only listened to herself while she spoke; she seemed also to be 
trying to visualize herself while she spoke. As he sat there 
listening Craven could not help comparing her exquisite bloom! 
youth with the ravages of time so apparent in Lady Sellingworth. 
He was struck by the inexorable cruelty of life. Yet there was 
something which persisted and over which time had no empire— 
charm. On that afternoon the charm of Lady Sellingworth’s 
quiet attention to her girl visitor seemed to Craven even greatet 
than the charm of that girl visitor’s vivid vitality. 

Sir Seymour, who had the self contained and rather detached 
manner of the old courtier mingled with the straightforwa 
self possession of the old soldier thoroughly accustomed to eal- 

ing with men in difficult moments, threw in a word or two & 
casionally. Although a grave, even a rather sad looking mab, 
he was evidently entertained by Miss Van Tuyn’s volubilit 
and almost passionate, yet not vulgar, egoism. Probably he 
thought such a lovely girl had a right to admire herself. 

“Why -do you never come to Paris, dearest?” she presently 
said to Lady Sellingworth. “You used to know it so very W 
didn’t you?” 

“Qh, yes, I had an apartment in Paris for years. But that 
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He had gone there alone, but he went home with Beryl. 


Was almost before you were born,” said the husky, sympathetic Miss Van Tuyn opened her violet eyes very wide. 

voice of her hostess. “But is there an art of dying? Living—yes; for that is being 
Craven glanced at her; she was smiling. and is continuous. But dying is ceasing.” 
“Surely you loved Paris, didn’t you?” said Miss Van Tuyn. “And there is an art of ceasing, Beryl. Some day you may 
“Very much, and understood it very well.” know that.” 

Sorte She understands everything, doesn’t she, Sir “Well, but even very old people are always planning for the 
up future on earth. No one expects to cease. Isn’t it so, Mr. 

Wwe ought to except mathematics and military Craven?” : 

Satie, : replied, with a glance at Lady Sellingworth, half She turned to him and he agreed with her, and instanced a cer- 
affectionate. “But certainly everything con- tain old Duchess who, at the age of eighty, was preparing fora tour 
‘ a. t 7 art of living Js her possession.” : : round the world when influenza stepped in and carried her off. 
lightl the art of dying?” Lady Sellingworth said, with a “We must remember that the Duchess was an. American,” 

ghtly mocking sound in her voice. observed Sir Seymour. 
17 
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“You mean that 
we Americans are 
more determined not 
to cease than you 
English?”’ she asked. 
“That we are very 
persistent?” 

Don’t you think 

>? 


“Perhaps we are.” 

She turned and 
laid a hand gently, 
almost caressingly, 
on Lady Selling- 
worth’s. 

“T shall persist 
until I get you over 
to Paris,” she said. 
“T do want you to 
see my apartment, 
and my bronzes— 
particularly my 
bronzes. When were 
you last in Paris?” 

“Passing through 
or staying—do you 
mean?” 

“Staying.” 

Lady Sellingworth 
was silent for an in- 
stant, and Craven 
saw the half sad, half 
mocking expression 
in her eves. 

“T haven’t stayed 
in Paris for ten 
years,” she said. 
“I’m too lazy for 
Paris now. This old 
town house of mine 
has become to me 
like my shell. I’m 
lazy, Beryl, I’m lazy. 
You don’t know 
what that is, nor do 
you, Mr. Craven. 
Even you, Seymour, 
you don’t know. For 
you are a man of ac- 
tion, and at Court 
there is always move- 
ment. But I, my 
friends—” she gave 
Craven a deliciously 
kind, yet impersonal 
smile—“I am a con- 
templative. There is 
nothing oriental 
about me, but I am 
just a quiet British 
contemplative, untouched by the unrest of your age.” 

“But it’s your age, too!” cried Miss Van Tuyn. 

“No, dear. I was an Edwardian.” 

: = wish I had known you then!” said Miss Van Tuyn impul- 
sively. 

“You would not have known me then,” returned Lady Selling- 
worth, with the slightest possible stress on the penultimate word. 

Then she changed the conversation. Craven felt that she was 
not fond of talking about herself. 


That day Craven walked away from Lady Sellingworth’s house - 


with Miss Van Tuyn, leaving Sir Seymour Portman: behind him. 
Miss Van Tuyn was staying with a friend at the Hyde Park 
Hotel, and as she said she wanted some air Craven offered to 
accompany her there on foot. r 
“Do!” she said, in her frank and very conscious way. “I’m 
afraid of London on a Sunday.” 
“T know!” Craven smiled. 
than London on a Sunday.” 
“Tsn’t it? But there are people in London! 


“Paris is much‘ lighter in hand 


Isn’t she a pre- 


cious person?” 


“Lady Sellingworth?” 


She was obviously preoccupied by her own beauty; she not only listened to herself 


“Yes. You have marvelous old women in London who do all 
that we young people do, and who look astonishing. They might 


- almost be somewhere in the thirties when one knows they are 


really in the sixties. They play games, ride, can still dance, 
have perfect digestions, sit up till two in the morning and are 
out shopping in Bond Street as fresh as paint by eleven, having 
already written dozens of acceptances to invitations, arrangi 
dinners, theater parties, heaven knows what! Made of cast 
iron they seem. They even manage somehow to be fairly at- 
tractive to young men. But Lady Sellingworth—she beats them 
all. Iloveher. If I were a man——” 

“Would you fall in love with her?” Craven interposed. 

“Oh no!” 

She shot a blue glance at him. 

“But I should love her—if only she would let me. 
wouldn’t. I feel that.” 

“T never saw her till today. She charmed me.” 

“Of course. But she didn’t try to.” 

“Probably not.” 

“That’s it! She Joesn’t try and that’s partly why she suc 
ceeds, being ag God has made her. Do you know that some 
people hate her?” 


But she 
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while she spoke, but also she 


d to be vi 


“Who 

“The young-old women of her time, the young-old Edwardian 
woman. She dates them. She shows them up by looking as she 
does. She is their contemporary and she has the impertinence 
to be old. And they can’t forgive her for it.” 

I woncer what made her do it?” said Craven. 

And he proceeded to touch on Miss Van Tuyn’s desire to get 
Lady Sellingworth to Paris. He soon found out that she didn’t 
know about the jewels episode. She showed curiosity and he 
told her what he knew. She seemed deeply interested. 

I was sure there was a mystery in her life,” she said. “I 
have always felt it. Ten years ago! And since then she has 
hever stayed in Paris!” 

Could Lady Sellingworth possibly have known who had 
stolen the jewels, do you think?” Craven asked. 

“What! And refrained from denouncing the thief!” 

She might have had a reason.” 

_ Miss Van Tuyn’s keen though still girlish eves looked sharply 

into Craven’s for an instant. : 

i I believe you men, you modern men, arg, very apt to think 
Tible tuings about women,” she said. 

I really don't know exacily what I meant,”’ said Craven. 


lizing how she looked when she spoke. 
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“But I suppose it’s 
possible. to conceive 
of circumstances in 
which a woman 
might know the 
identity of a thief 
and yet not wish to 
prosecute.” 

“Very well. 
let you alone,” she 
rejoined. ‘‘But this 
mystery makes Lady 
Sellingworth more 
fascinating to me 
than ever.” 

She walked on 
quickly with her 
light athletic step. 
Just as they were 
passing Hyde Park 
Corner she said: 

“T think I shall go 
to one of the Old 
Guard.” 

When they reached 
the Hote] and Craven 
was about to say 
good by Miss Van 
Tuyn said to him: 

“Are you coming 

. to see me one day?” 

“T want to,” he 
said. 

“We both want to 
know her secret,” 
she said, as she put 
his card into her card 
case. ‘‘Our curiosity 
about that dear de- 
lightful woman is a 
link between us.” 

Craven looked into 
her animated eyes, 
which were strongly, 
searching him for ad- 
miration. He took 
her hand and held it 
for a moment. 

“T don’t think I 
want to know Lady 
Sellingworth’s secret 
if she doesn’t wish 
one to know it,” he 
said. 

She sent him a 
slightly mocking 
glance. 

“Well, I am less 
delicate. I want to 
know it whether she 

wishes me to or not. And yet I am more devoted to her than 
you are. I have known her for quite a long time.” 

“One can learn devotion very quickly,” he said, pressing her 
hand before he let it go. 

‘Happy Lady Sellingworth!”’ she said. 

Then she turned to go into the hotel. 

Craven thought Lady Sellingworth really more charming than 
Miss Van Tuyn, but he knew that the feeling of her hand in his 
would not have thrilled something in him, a very intimate part 
of himself, as he had just been thrilled. He felt almost angry 
with himself as he welked away, and he muttered under his breath: 

“Damn the animal in me!”’ ; 


Not many days later Craven received a note from Miss Van 
Tuyn asking him to come to see her at a certain hour on a cer- 
taindav. He went and found her alone in a private sitting room 
overlooking tie park. For the first time he saw her without a 
hat. With her beau‘iful corn colored hair uncovered she looked, 
he thought, more lovely than when he had seen her at Lady 
Sellingworth’s. She noted that thought at once, caught it on 
the wing through his mind, as it were, and caged it comfortably 
in hers. 
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“T have seen the Old Guard,” she said, after she had let him 
hold and press her hand for two or three seconds: “Mrs. Ack- 
royde—Lady Archie Brook—Lady Wrackley.” 

“Isn’t it wonderful to think that those three women are con- 
temporaries of Lady Sellingworth?”’ 

“And did these ladies of the Old Guard speak kindly of the 
white-haired traitress?’’ 

“They were careful. But I gathered that Lady Sellingworth 
had been for years and years one of those who go on their way 
chanting, ‘Let us eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.’ 
Lady Archie said that the motto of Lady Sellingworth’s life at 
that period was, ‘After me the deluge,’ and that she had so 
dinned it into the ears of her friends that when she let her hair 
grow white they all instinctively put up umbrellas.” 

“‘And yet the deluge never came.” 

“Tt never does. I could almost wish it would.” 

Now? ” 

“No—after me.” 

He looked deep into her eyes, and as he did so she seemed 
deliberately to make them more profound so that he might not 
touch bottom. . 

“Tt’s difficult to think of an after-you,” he said. 

“But there will be, I suppose, some day when the: Prince 
of Wales wears a gray beard and goes abroad in the winter 
to escape bronchial troubles. Oh dear! What a brute time 
is!’ 

She tried to look pathetic, and succeeded better than Craven 
had expected. 

“What did Lady Wrackley say?” asked Craven, returning to 
their subject. 

. “She said she believed that Adela—she called her Adela— 
that Adela took the loss of her jewels as a punishment for her 
sins.” 

“Do you mean to say she used the word sins?” 

“No, she said ‘many lapses.’ But that’s what she meant.” 

“Lapses from what?” 

“She didn’t exactly say. But I’m afraid she meant from a 
strict moral code. She said that Addie—she called her Addie 
then—that Addie bowed her head.” 

“Not beneath the rod! Don’t tell me she used the word rod!” 

“But she did!” 

“Priceless!” 

“Wasn’t it? But women are like that when they belong to 
the Old Guard. Do you think she can be right?” r 

“Tf it is so Lady Sellingworth must be a very unusual sort 
of woman.” 

“She is—now. For she really did give up all in a moment. 
And she has never repented of what she did as far as anyone 
knows. I think——” 

She paused, looking thoughtfully at the mirror. 

“Ves?” said Craven gently. 

“T think it’s rather fine to plunge into old age like that. You 
go on being young and beautiful till everyone marvels, and then 
one day—or night perhaps—you look in the glass and you see 
the wrinkles as they are——” 

“Does any woman ever do that?” 

“She must have! And you say to yourself ‘C’est fini!’ And 
you throw up the sponge. No more struggles for you! From 
one day to another you become an old woman. I think I shall 
do as Lady Sellingworth has done.” . 

When? ” 

“When I’m—perhaps at fifty—yes, at fifty. No man really 
cares for a woman, as a woman wants him to care, after fifty.” 

“T wonder,” said Craven. 

She sent him a sharp questioning glance. 

“Did you ever wonder before you went to Berkeley Square?”’ 

“‘Perhaps not.” 

A slight shadow seemed to pass over Miss Van Tuyn’s face. 

At that moment Craven was conscious of a silly desire to take 
her in his arms, bundle of vanities though he knew her to be. 
He hated himself for being so ordinary. But there it was! 

He looked at her eyebrows. They were dark and beautifully 
shaped and made an almost unnerving contrast with her corn- 
colored hair. 

“T know what you are thinking,” she said. 

“Tmpossible!”’ 

“You are thinking-that I darken them. But I don’t.” 

And then Craven gave up and became frankly foolish. 


Though ordinary enough in her youthful egoism, and entirely 
du jour in her flagrantly shown vanity, Miss Van Tuyn, as 
Craven was to find out, was really something of an original. Her 


independence was abnormal and was mental as well as physical 
She lived a life of her own, and her brain was not purely imitative. 
She not only acted often originally but thought for herself. She 
was not merely a very pretty girl. She was somebody. 

And somehow she had trained people to accept her daring 
way of life as not so improper as it would certainly have seemed 
had any girl walked it but Beryl Van Tuyn. She did exactly what 
she chose, and quite openly. There was no secrecy in her 
methods. She seldom troubled about a chaperon, and would 
calmly give a lunch at the Carlton without one if she wanted to, 
Indeed she had been seen there more than once, making one of 
a party of six, five of whom were men. 

She did not care for women as a sex, and said so in the 
plainest language, denouncing their mentality as still afflicted 
by a narrowness that smacked of the harem. But for certain 
women she had a cult, and among these -women Lady Selling. 
worth held a prominent, perhaps the most prominent place, 

Three days after his visit.to the Hyde Park Hotel Craven 
having no dinner invitation, and feeling disinclined for the well 
known formality of the Club where he often dined, resolved to 
yield to a faint inclination towards a very mild Bohemianism 
which sometimes beset him, and make his way in a day suit to 
Soho seeking a restaurant. He walked first down Greek Street, 
then turned into Frith Street. There he peeped into two or 
three restaurants without making up his mind to sample their 
cooking, and presently was attracted by a sound of guitars 
giving forth with almost Neapolitan fervor the well known tune, 
“OQ Sole Mio!” The music issued from an _ unpretentious 
building over the door of which was inscribed: “Ristorante 
Bella Napoli.” 

It was a cold dark evening, and Craven was feeling for the 
moment rather depressed and lonely. The music drew his 
thoughts to dear Italy, to sunshine, a great blue bay, brown 
half-naked boys pulling in nets from the deep with careless and 
pagan gestures, to the thoughtless delicious life only possible in 
the golden heart of the South. He did not know the restaurant, 
but he hesitated no longer. Never mind what the cooking was 
like, he would eat to the sound of those guitars whick he knew 
were being thrummed by Italian fingers. He pushed the swing 
door and at once found himself in a room which seemed redolent 
of the country which everyone loves. 

An Italian girl smiled and beckoned with a sort of intimate 
liveliness and understanding that quite warmed Craven’s heart. 
There was a table free, just one, under Vesuvius erupting. He 
looked to see Italian faces—and he saw many; but suddenly 
instead of merely looking he stared. His eyelids seemed to 
stretch themselves; even his lips parted. Was it possible? Yes, 
it was! Ata table tucked into a corner by the window were 
sitting Beryl Van Tuyn and actually—Santa Lucia!—Lady Sel- 
lingworth! 

Miss Van Tuyn turned her corn-colored head to have a good 
look at the room and, incidentally, to allow the room to have 
a good look at her. 

The violet eyes, full of conscious assurance, traveled from table 
to table and arrived at Craven and his macaroni. She looked 
surprised, then sent him a brilliant smile, turned quickly and 
spoke to Lady Sellingworth. The latter then also looked towards 
Craven, smiled. kindly, and bowed with the careless, haphazard 
grace which seemed peculiar to her. , 

Presently Miss Van Tuyn, turning three-quarters face, sent 
him a “coffee-look,” and he saw that a coffee apparatus of the 
hourglass type was being placed on the table by the window. 
He nodded, but held up a clean spoon to indicate that his Zam- 
paglione had yet to be swallowed. She smiled understanding 
and spoke again to Lady Sellingworth. A few minutes later 
Craven left his table and joined them, taking his Toscana with 
him. They were charmingly prepared for his advent. Three 
cups were on the table, and coffee for three was mounting 1 
the hourglass. The two friends were smoking cigarettes. _ 

“T often come here,’ Miss Van Tuyn said. “You're surprised, 
I can see.” 

“T must say I am,” said Craven. “I thought your beat lay 
rather in the direction of the Carlton, the Ritz and Claridge’s. 

“T hate beaten paths.” 

Miss Van Tuyn looked languidly across the tables. Then 
presently she said: 

“Mr. Craven, will you tell us the truth?” 

“T’ll do my bést, but all men are liars.” 

“We only ask you to do your best.” 

“We!” he said, with a glance at Lady Sellingworth. 

“Ves—yes,” she said. “I go solid with my sex.” 

“Then—what is it?” (Continued on page 90) 
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“Why,” said Philena, 


“why are you so happy down 
there in the mud?” He grinned. 
“Beccuse I have no girl.” 


From the. 


It could have happened only 
in America. And only an 
American author could have 
seen the drama of it and then 
written this story—only an 
American as big and broad ana 
as thoroughly American 


RUPERT HUGHES 


Ground 


Illustrations by Herbert M. Stoops 


E was a mucker—literally and technically. For he 
worked in the muck and cleaned up the muddy clods 
dripping from the jaws of a steam shovel built like 
some giant, primeval beast, a tyrannosaurus that ate 

clay, gnawing and gobbling it greedily and building itself a den in 
the earth. 

The mucker was of the earth, earthy. He. was about as low 
ig in the social scale as a man can get and live in a modern 

¥. 

And vet a smile gleamed through the dirty, matted beard on 
his unshaven jowls. He laughed as he moiled. And whenever 
the burly neck and maw of the steam shovel, eternally dipping 
and biting out chunks of earth, gave him a moment’s rest, he 
snatched from his pocket a mouth harp—and made music!— 
music as gay and free of care as if he were a pink seraph sprawled 
on the sunny side of a golden park bench in Paradise. 

His name, of course, was Giluley—Terence Giluley. 

Sg indomitable cheerfulness was so inevcusable and so out of 
aa it disgusted Sam Roper, assistant to the engincer of the 
ae rn usually disgusted; but just now he was at his best. 
M ad been bawling out the capitalists, particularly this man 

ortimer, builder of the skyscraper whose foundations were only 
now being scraped out of the mud. : 


Giluley’s music disturbed’ Roper more than the noise of the 
engine, the clatter of the chain, the squeal of the throttle and the 
uproar of the messes the shovel dumped into the motor trucks. 
Such racket was vart of the horror of being a workingman. But 
for a toiler to make merry at his work was unendurable. So 
Roper finally picked up a rusty nut from the floor of the engine 
and hurled it at Giluley. It caught him on the shoulder. The 
minstrel had some pride evidently, for he whirled in instant wrath 
and his lyrical lips twisted in a fight-snarl as he shouted up at his 
superior officer: 

“Hey, you Roper! And 
why?” 
Roper ejected his answer like a quid of overworked tobacco: 

“You, you harp! What’s bitin’ you that you’re so happy 
down in this dump?” 

Giluley’s anger was as the Irish say, “like tow—all afire and 
out again in a minyut.” He condescended upward toward 
Roper’s dismal scowl and was patient with him. 

“And why wouldn’t I be happy? And I gettin’ three dollars 
a day and you and Mr. Baynes and your machine doin’ all 
the work.” 

As if this were not enough he swept a spiral glance upward 
from the deep mudhole to the fence and the piles of material, 
thence in a wideninz curve round the vast well of surmupsting 
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buildings twelve, fifteen, 
twenty-five stories high and 
on, on to the blue dume of 
heaven. And he added: 

“Not to mintion the ille- 
gant view!” 

He bent his head and poured 
his glad heart into his har- 
monica, while Roper cast his 
look of despairing contempt 
into the laughing eyes of the 
engineer Baynes. Then Roper 
resumed his diatribe against 
the capitalists who were refusing to 
shorten labor’s hours and insisting that 
labor meet the tidal wave of hard times 
by reducing its wages. 

Roper assured Baynes that the panic 
was brought on artificially by Wall Street 
in order to grind the toiler down. 

Baynes was used to his talk. He had 
a steam shovel to command and a girl to 
be commanded by, and he paid no more 
heed to Roper than to the growling of his 
captive monster. 

He laughed with majestic geniality as 
he made the shovel dip its giraffe neck, 
scoop out another mass and swing it 
around to the truck waiting to carry it off. 

Giluley made the best of the oppor- 
tunity to seesaw his harmonica back 
and forth through his smile. 

When he had to put up his harp ana 
wield the spade with both hands and a 
foot, he broke into song. The words 
began: 


“Twas on a frosty night, at two o’clock 

in the mornin’, 

An Irish lad so tight, all wind and weather scornin’, 

At Judy Callahan’s door, sittin’ upon the palin’s, 

His love tale out did pour; and this was part of his 

wailin’s.” 

The song went up as an unwitting serenade to an 
unobserved young woman who stood on the level 
ground above and looked down through a hole in 
the fence. The expression on her face had been 
one of such angry discontent that it froze her 
charm. But the mouth harp and the song were 
causing a thaw. 


II 


Miss Pu1tENA Mortimer had good reason to be 
unhappy—not because she was looking through a 
broken fence at a mucker in a ditch; but because she 
was beautiful, richly dressed, richly housed; her = 
father and mother were alive and devoted to her, and a 
wealthy young man loved her. So naturally she was 
wretched. 

She had a specific excuse this morning. Only a while ago she 


and her mother had walked into her father’s office—without - 


being announced; for Mrs. Mortimer would not permit the office 
boy to take her name in ahead of her. She would not wait for 
her husband’s permission to do anything. 

Besides, she had often found an unpardonably pretty stenog- 
rapher snuggled up to the desk—‘“snuggled” was Mrs. Mor- 
timer’s word. She used it often since it always infuriated her 
husband, and his cries of protest at the injustice made a pleasant 
discord in his wife’s ears. ; 

But today she found her husband alone witha man. This dis- 
appointed her a bit, and she and her daughter Philena waited un- 
til he should turn around. 

The two men were looking at a framed portrait of a big build- 
ing, the architect’s elevation of the new skyscraper. It was 
typically done in colors, with all the adjoining buildings very 
much reduced, the people and street cars mere*pigmies and the 
sky a joyous azure. 

But Mortimer was growling: 

“As usual with you architects, Geer, the estimates were just 
about half what the cost of-the building will be.” 


The expression 
on her aristocratic 
face had been one 
of angry discontent 
—but Giluley's mouth 


harp was causing a thaw. 


The architect, with all the pity of an artist for a mere 
business man, demurred: 

“Yes, but think what a building it will be—a poem in steel and 
concrete.” 

“Ugh!” snorted Mortimer, “Bankers don’t deal in poetry. 
They are refusing to advance me enough to meet my payroll. 

The architect gasped. Building had been largely held up for 
years by high wages and material. Now that prices were down, 
the demand had died. He was getting few commissions am 
those cheap. He felt an omen in Mortimer’s tone. Perhaps this 
building would be checked at its start, or left an obscene skeleton 
like many another he knew of. 

Mrs. Mortimer was used to hearing her husband talk poor; 
but she thought that he ought to save his boasts of poverty for 
home consumption. So now she coughed. He turned round. Y 

Recognizing his wife, his jaw dropped. She never visited his 
office except for financial reasons. He put up his hands and 
sighed, ‘‘How much?” 

His wife began to burrow in her wrist bag, but Philena ad- 
vanced and went through her father’s pockets. She found his 
wallet, and in it a sheaf of bills. She rifled them, shook her head 
and laughed: 

“Not half enough!” 

The architect, like the usual spectator of a highway robbery, 
took to flight. He bowed himself out with a grimace of sym 
pathy for Mortimer. Geer was a family man too. 
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When he had gone 
Mortimer felt more at 
home, and dropped into 
his chair without asking 
his people to stay. So 
his wife sat down. His 
daughter perched on the 
arm of his desk chair and put 
her arm about his neck in the 
familiar gesture that had led 
7 Aa call her a boa constrictor squeezing his heart’s blood out 
of him. 

Now she produced the catalogue of a firm of boat builders; and 
drew out to full length a long folder showing the deck plans of a 
power boat; and she said: 

“Daddy darling, your angel child simply can’t live another 
minute without a power boat. I’m sick to death of my car. This 
little gem costs only twenty-five thousand, tailor made, to fit. 
Bess Aylmer has one that cost thirty-five. But times are hard 
i ee a small one, only twenty-five thou. Dirt cheap, I 

it. 

“So do I,” her father answered. This amazed her. 

‘Really! Isn’t that glorious?’”? Her mother seized the oc- 
casion to lean forward with another catalogue. This brochure 
proffered ‘pipe organs for refined homes.” She said: 
te Philena’s boat can wait till I get this. You know our house 

da space left fora pipe organ and we’ve never put itin. The 

ells have a fifteen thousand dollar organ. This one is only five 
thousand, and it’s” 

Dirt cheap. I know,” her husband said. The two women 
could not make him out. It was embarrassing to have their 
Pp rases anticipated. But he soon resumed his familiar tone: 

As cheap as dirt. Yes, but I don’t know anything that’s more 
ny or aa than dirt. I’ve had to remove several thousand tons of 
It before I could lay down the foundation of my new building. 


And now that the excavation is just about finished, my credit is 
too. 

“Hard times are here, my dears. Wall Street is in hysterics. 
Nobody can get a cent out of the banks except with a gun. All 
I’ve got is a big hole in the ground and I’m in it up to my neck. I 
have signed contracts for about a million dollars of labor and 
material. The material is pouring in from all over the country. 
Some of it from Europe. And I can’t get any money.” 

His wife stared at him with a look of reproach that the sub- 
contractors were also greeting him with. He went on: 

“My money is tied up in investments that aren’t paying divi- 
dends and in stocks that are going down like a broken elevator. 
All my friends are in the same situation. You and Philena must 
understand that I am in the market for a life preserver, not for a 
sport boat or a pipe organ. You've got to cut out buying and 
realize that we’re lucky if we can hold the roof over our heads.” 

Mrs. Mortimer died hard. She had to complain: 
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“You build two million dollar skyscrapers for your own amuse- ” 


ment and then deny your family a few trifles.” 

Mortimer spoke with the epic agony of the business man in 
torment: 

“T’m feeding hundreds of workmen. I’m building a house for 
a thousand. If I can finish it I will have contributed a work of 
art and a hive of industry to our city. If I die doing it you and 
Philena will have an income for life—that is, if I don’t die doing 
it. Your limousine is down stairs? My car is for sale. Take me 
to the site of the building. You’ve never been there.” 

They protested other engagements but he was imperious in his 
despair, and they followed him. 

Both Philena and her mother were of thoroughbred stock and 
sound at heart, but it was not easy to change the habit of thinking 
up demands for Mortimer to supply. It shocked them when he 
went on strike, as it was going to shock Roper when he learned 
that the capitalist whose hoggishness he denounced was childishly 
terrified by the big storm sweeping round the financial sky of the 
whole world. 

The approach to the Mortimer building was not attractive to 
women. They were not expected to call, and even laborers and 
truck drivers found it complex. The disorder, the chaos of ugli- 
ness, offended Mrs. Mortimer. 

Philena pretended an interest to soothe her father, who curi- 
ously thought such things fascinating. Mrs. Mortimer glanced 
through a hole in thé fence about the excavation and fell back to 
dust her gloves. Philena lingered a moment. Her ear was 
caught by the songy lilt of Giluley’s mouth harp. 

Her eyes searched for him as for a bird in thick foliage and 
when they found him they were surprised by his complete un- 
comeliness. 

But something struck through the girl’s morbid humor like a 
shaft of light. Why was this pauper, this mudlark caroling from 
the slime while the skylark moped in the heights? Curiosity 
piqued her. She wanted to know. 

Well, happiness is after all only another spelling of happen-ness. 
Terence Giluley happened to like what he had or could reach. 
He cared little for what he couldn’t get. He had been so in his 
cradle, such cradle as he had had in Ireland. To shove his chilled 
bare feet in the warm ashes forninst the peat fire had been a royal 
luxury. His gayety was from within and his own explanation of 
it would probably have had little or no value. But Philena had a 
whim to ask for it. 

“That Paddy down there in the mud—he’s happy with no 
excuse. Ask him what the great secret is.” 

Her father looked over her shoulder and caught Giluley loafing 
on the job. He had his harmonica googling again. The tune 
brought a smile to Mortimer’s face and he passed Philena’s com- 
mand on to the superintendent of construction, who was in 
attendance. 

The superintendent yelled and waved and finally made Giluley 
understand that he was wanted aloft. Giluley made a moment’s 
pretense of being importantly busy; then he clambered up the 
steep bank and poked his head through the hole in the fence. 

To Philena there was something impish in his grin. His head 
hung like a mask on the fence. Seeing two grand ladies there 
Giluley tugged at his hat and awaited instructions, expecting to 
be told to go get his pay and be off the job. To his amazement the 
gorgeous colleen spoke, and said: 

Bg wanted to ask you why you are so contented down 
there?” 

Giluley could hardly believe his ears. He thought it over and 
verified by a scrutiny of her face her astonishing question. Then 
he answered the same question that Roper had asked, but he had 
still further reasons: 

“Why am I continted, is it? And why not, miss, if you please? 
I have a musical instrument. I have little money—and no gerl 
at all. What else is it brings trouble like a lot of money or a bit 
of gerl?” 

Philena tucked the thought away in a pocket of her mind for 
further consideration. She tried to hide her embarrassment by 
indicating the harmonica in the pocket of Giluley’s shirt. 

“Will you sell me that harp of joy?”’ 

“That I will not, ma’am,” said Giluley. 
gladly.” 

While he was cleansing it industriously on a terrible handker- 
chief she was getting a dollar bill out of her purse, unbeknownst 
to him; until as he proffered the lyre he found the money in 
his palm. 

While he stared at it, she had walked away. He called after 
her, but she shook her head and walked on toward the limousine 
to which her mother had moved with her husband at her elbow. 


“T’ll give it you 


From the Ground Up 


The superintendent,‘seeing that Terence ‘had-been dismisseq 
motioned him back on the job roughly, and he backed down the 

Philena, holding the harmonica gingerly. in her gloved fingers 
offered it to her mother with a sardonic, “Here’s a pipe organ you 
can afford.” 

Her mother, disgusted, knocked it overboard into the street, 
A newsboy seeing it fall darted toward it with eagerness, But a 
taxicab shot by, crushing the mouth harp like a bird. Otherwise 
that mystic joy bringer might have had a fascinating career, 

Giluley’s joy had gone with it. His pride was in arms, He 
had done a gracious thing with a knightly gesture and had been 
tipped for it! He had no idea who Philena was, or who her father 
was. 

Millionaires are obscure people even to their employees, Base- 
— players, prize fighters, actors and the like know far more 

ame. 

Giluley vowed to folly that domned gerl to hell and back but he 
would make her swally that domned dollar. He put it ina sepa. 
rate compartment of his grimy purse so that he should not spendit, 

As if the gods had overheard his slander against money as a 
sri of trouble, the clouds opened and dropped a fortune at 

is feet. 

Just as he bent to pick up his spade, he was struck on the 
shoulder and knocked to his knees by a heavy object from above, 
He found himself on all fours with his hands wrist deep in hundred 
dollar bills and his eyes staring straight into bundles of engraved 
things that were securities of price, bonds of the United States 
and other businesses. 


“It’s the fairies is in it,” Terence whispered and spit for 
exorcism. 

As he looked up to see if it were raining millions, he saw Roper 
bending over him and staring down. Roper was clutching at 
some of the hated emblems of capitalism when Giluley struck his 
talons aside. He began to stuff the spilt wealth into the suitcase 
that lay gaping at the side. 

As he snatched at it, he followed the line of Roper’s gaze and 
saw through the hole in the fence a scene that explained the 
miracle. A bank messenger carrying a suitcase of money down 
an alley had been waylaid by a footpad studious of his habits. 
The footpad was armed with a gun and the fashionable box of 
pepper. 

The messenger, a middle aged man, with heroism frequent in 
commerce, flung the suitcase over the fence. - The footpad’s eyes 
followed the flying treasure and before he knew it, the messenger 
had leapt at him and seized both his wrists. - 

The two were wrestling now in a desperate merry-go-round, 
each trying to turn the gun or the pepperbox against the other. 

Giluley had a racial instinct to get into any fight, and he 
clambered with a monkey’s speed up the embankment, lugging 
the suitcase. 

As he put his head through the hole, the revolving pistol muzzle 
grazed his nose. Giluley’s face vanished, but reappeared just in 
time to see the pepperbox pass under his nostrils, and to inhalea 
quantity of its explosive powder. 

He sneezed with a noise like one of Joseph Conrad's sails 
splitting in one of Joseph Conrad’s storms. But he was so furious 
that he plunged through the hole, seized a passing leg and brought 
down the bank messenger, with the footpad on top of him. Then 
he rolled them over and sat on both of them for a moment 
while he wrested the pepperbox and the pistol from the four 


hards. 


The bank messenger wriggled free and stood up to sneeze. 
Giluley was still smarting with pepper in eyes and nose 
mouth and the footpad was so squirmy and eelish and so desperate 
that Terence jammed the box into the open mouth and tappedit, 
growling: 

“Lay still or I’ll make a salad out of you, you murthens 
at-at-choo-PP!!” 

Among the crowd pouring in from all directions was a police- 
man, who blearily dashed at Giluley and drawing his automat 
shouted, “Up with ’em!” 

Giluley threw up both hands, one of them gripping the pepper 
box which shot, a cloud into the policeman’s face. He was bli 


ed, too, now, and bobbed up and down with a violent sternutation 
His pistol also went up and down as he circled in the help 
antics of a jumping jack, and his motions were repeated m8 
wide circle by the gathering roundstanders as they ducked suc 
cessively below the line of the wavering muzzle. 
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Se 


She was scarcely tempted to invite him to call— 


Another officer broke through, disarmed his fellow, and laying 
rough hands on both Giluley and the epileptic footpad yanked 
them to their feet and snarled the official formula: 

Whatta hellsa matta?” 

The bank messenger, to an accompaniment of swishing sneezes, 
accused Giluley of being an accomplice of the pepperpad. It 
looked better to be overcome by two men than by one, and he 
suspected a third, since the money was nowhere in sight. As 
the speechless sneezeful Terence was being dragged away, the 
superintendent joined the crowd and explained that Giluley 
— not have attacked the messenger since he was down in the 
: tch. Terence dragged the officer to the hole in the fence and 
brought fcrth the suitcase with treasure intact. He became an 
— hero, and received as a recompense for the return of fifty 

veg dollars the following substantial rewards, to wit: 
a hand clasp from the bank messenger and an embarrassed 


“Much oblige’”—from the policeman, a nod and a “You're all 
right, kid. What’s your name and address? You'll be wanted 
in court as a witness.”” Then, from the superintendent a pro- 
prietary cuff on the back and a generous, “Good work, Giluley. 
We'll be layin’ off the shovel tomorrow. If you want another 
job, come around.” 

Giluley was inspired to say: 

“That’s grand. You'll soon be wantin’ a hand on the concrete, 
pourin’ the piers for the footin’s belike.” 

“Sure. You’re on!” said the superintendent. 

And that was how Giluley came to remain with the Mortimer 
building when the steam shovel rolled over to the excavation of a 
building the Carswell Construction Company was breaking 
ground for. 

The moral of all which is obvious and can be found in any good 
copy book. (Continued on pose 92) 
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Juanita said: 
“Marriage is a failure—and it’s all 
Dick’s fault. He used to act like a 
lover. Now he acts like a father.” 
Dick said: 
“For heaven’s sake, Juanita, be care- 
ful about encouraging that chap 
Collins. He’s the worst home-wrecker 
in town.” 


Before you condemn her ask yourself 
if Juanita isn’t the girl you know 
best—either by mirror or by mar- 
riage. Perhaps she is— 


Mrs. You 


By FRANK R. ADAMS 


Illustrations by 
Charles D. Mitchell 


VEN the most cruel and unmitigated flappers get mar- 
ried sometime. ‘‘And then what?” as they say during 
the pause in the bedtime fairy story. 

Juanita Weyman, ten months a bride, awakened to 
the fact that life had played a sorry trick on her. 

She had been promised, not by anyone in particular but by a 
conspiracy of fiction and convention, that marriage was going to 
work some magical transformation in her existence, would settle 
forever her problems and perplexities. 

And now she knew it was all a lie. What marriage had really 
done was to transform into sins what had formerly been only 
delightful and wholly charming coquetries. 

For Juanita, when her name was Riordan instead of Weyman, 
had been the spoiled idol of her circle of admirers. She could do 
no wrong, and the heartstrings that she played upon were tuned 
to laughing acquiescence in her caprices no matter how wild they 
might be. Juanita knew she was a flirt, but with every man she 
met offering homage, how could she help it? 

‘Marriage will change all that,” everyone had said, even the 
suitors who competed for the honor of being the reagent of 
alchemy. ‘Girls like Juanita make the most devoted and happi- 
est wives once they settle down.” 

Secure in this prophecy and also because she couldn’t have 
helped it even if she had wanted to, Juanita had been swept out 
of the shallows, where it was safe to play, into the mad maelstrom 
of a honeymoon with the most whimsical, the most often amusing 
of her cortége, Richard Weyman. 

But what had happened was that Dick had changed. Instead 
of the maddest of lovers he was now a creature very ‘like her 
father, too like, with all a parent’s tendency to criticize and re- 
strain. The traits that he had once adored as delightfully naughty 
had become the subjects of their most frequent dissension. 

“For heaven’s sake, Nita, be careful about encouraging that 
chap Collins,” Dick had scolded. ‘“He’s the worst home- 
wrecker in Haynesville.” 

“T haven’t encouraged him,” Juanita defended. “I knew 
Ee before I did you and I treat him exactly the way I always 

id. 

‘“‘That’s just the point. You treat him the way you always 
did, forgetting that you are married to me now. Four dances 
with him in one evening are too many. And the way you looked 
up at bien while you were on the floor together-——”’ 


wv 


CAR es 


Why—why couldn't she settle down and feel calm 
the way she knew she should? It was wicked to 
want admiration so much—downright wicked! 


“Did I look up at him any differently from the way I look up F 
at you?” torr 
- “Yes,” responded Dick in some perplexity. “I hadn’t thought slin 
of it before but I haven’t seen that ‘I dare you’ look in your the 
eyes toward me for a long time. I wonder why.” ; ma 

“Maybe it’s because you don’t tell me with your own that I'm gov 
pretty and that my frock is becoming——” was 

“‘A man doesn’t say those things to his wife.” I 

“Even with his eyes, Dick?” nes: 

“‘She knows it without being told.” dov 

“Does she?” beg 

Neither of them cared to carry the argument beyond this pout. to | 

But Juanita knew from examining straws like this that the ma 
winds of love had blown cold. She and Dick belonged to each not 
other, but there was no thrill about it. She was fond of him but 7 


so was she fond of her brothers and in much the same way; and 
he regarded her as a sort of a ward whom he must provide for 
and guard against all dangers, particularly those which she stirred 
up for herself. . 

Why, why couldn’t she settle down and feel calm the way she ma 
knew she should? It was wicked to want admiration, and ye saf 


how could she help it? The whole thing was bewildering and she gro 
triedsto summon devils of remorse to punish herself. But they - 


would not come at her call. 
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For Juanita was pretty and knew it. The devils of remorse 
torment only those who are not sure of themselves. She was 
slim and youthful. The mode of the day became her well. Even 
the short skirts that Dick was beginning to growl about only 
made her seem more like a fairy sprite than ever, and an evening 
gown sans back revealed nothing more material than a skin that 
was stolen from the petals of a rosebud. 

Life, apparently, had no legitimate use for her youthful loveli- 
ness. Dick would be as well content if she were wrinkled and 
dowdy ; would, presumably, prefer her that way. Already he was 
beginning to assume a defensive look whenever they were invited 
to parties. She remembered having seen that expression of dis- 
wand ca her father’s face when a gala occasion had been an- 

ced. 


Then she had laughed. Now she nearly cried. 
II 


Dick was even more perplexed than Juanita by the failure of 
cane: as an institution. He had regarded it as a milestone 
safely passed, a thing accomplished and relegated to the back- 
ground to make room for the rest of the procession of events that 
80 to make up life. That his relations with his wife should be a 
constant irritation and a distraction seemed unfair. What he 


had expected he could not define. Not servile obedience, surely, 
because he was more modern than that. But he maintained that it 
wasn’t right that he should be constantly on the defensive, that 
he must speculate anxiously as to what Juanita would be apt to do 
next and try to prevent it without having an out and out row. 

He did not like the réle of wet blanket. He had never played 
it before in all his life, but he felt that somebody had to keep 
anchored to the ground. He sensed dimly that whatever situa- 
tion existed it was not specifically Juanita’s fault, that modern 
training and the modern point of view had prepared her to be 
nothing but what she was. 

And the marriages of his friends were not conspicuously more 
successful than his own. There was Scanlon, for instance. His 
wife was cleverer than old Scan himself, and the knowledge that 
she was so and that people tolerated him on her account was 
eating out Scan’s soul. Scan probably never would have dis- 
covered his failings if he had not married a woman who had 
found him out and shown him up before the world, thus robbing 
him of what little self-confidence he had. 

Henry Morgan’s wife had given up an operatic career for 
Henry and Henry’s kids. She regretted it audibly. It is hell 
to see a lot of good machinery rusting out for lack of use. But 
what could Henry or Mrs. Henry do? Nature had trapped them 
and would not let them go. 
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And there were others. Each had lis own particular angle, 
but the net result in each case was the sane—chafing. 

Dick sat in his office regretting an error he had made only that 
morning. In criticizing Nita for having been flirted with the 
night before, he had said: ‘‘There must be something about you 
that invites that sort of thing, dear. Men don’t go around 
making eyes at every woman they see. Maybe something you do 
makes perfect strangers think you are easy.” : 

Almost immediately he had wished that he had not phrased it 
exactly in that wa¥¥and he had wished the entire thought unsaid 
a thousand times since. 

But it was a question that had often assailed him, although 
it had hitherto been unspoken. It was a very real problem of 
conduct because if he had gone around punching the nose of 
every man who tried to catch Juanita’s eye in the street, the 
theater, the restaurant, Dick would have had to wear a masculine 
proboscis at the end of his fist almost all of the time. How did 
the knights of old and the hotheads of our own Southern states 
get away with it? Perhaps they weren’t married to Nita. 

By carefully veiled and intricate discussions Dick had put his 
problem up to older men, those who had apparently solved the 
problem of married life. 

His own father had said: “‘A woman is never truly a wife until 
she faces hardships with a man. That’s where your mother and 
I found each other—down in the bottom of the last ditch where 
we were fighting side by side to keep from starving to death.” 

His uncle, Riley Morse, who had been married twice and should 
know, declared that, ‘‘It’s a good idea to keep ’em worried. Life 
is too simple a proposition for the modern woman who marries 
a man with enough ability to earn a comfortable living. A 
husband has to step pretty lively to hunt up some artificial 
troubles for his wife or she'll start out looking for a supply of 
real ones for both of them. Nowadays they’ve got too much 
education to take the places our forefathers used to assign to 
their wives. Of course they don’t make as good slaves as did the 
women of the nineteenth century. We give ’em the freedom of 
the world until they’re twenty-odd and then expect ’em to be 
cheerful about jail for the rest of their lives.” —_- 

Kavanaugh, nicknamed The Mint, who had been Dick’s 
employer once and his friend ever since, smiled over a luxurious 
cigar when the indirect question was launched at him. They were 
at the club. Kavanaugh was just twice Dick’s age, but in many 
things they were en rapport. 

“Tt’s foolish to try to make your wife your p2rtner. She 
can’t understand. She’s the companion of your play hours. Why 
attempt to make her anything else, thereby ruining your own 
pleasurable relaxation? The secret of handling a woman is to 
make a lot of money and give her almost all of it to spend. She 
won’t give you much trouble so long as you keep on laying golden 
eggs, and you'll be too tired to hunt up devilment yourself.” 

This philosophy was not absolute cynicism on the part of The 
Mint. He actually put the theory in practice, as everyone knew. 
And his marriage was moderately happy. His wife, lots younger 
than himself, was one of the smartest women in tewn and took 
a feline pleasure in that. Kavanaugh was proud to take her 
around and it was only servants’ gossip anyway about their 
seldom speaking to each other inside the walls of their own house 
unless there were guests present. 

Obviously there were some contradictions in the evidence. 
Kavanaugh’s method was exactly the opposite of the practice 
which had won out for Dick’s father. One made his wife an asso- 
ciate, the other treated her as a plaything. Of course, it was 
easy to question whether Kavanaugh’s system would not go to. 
the wall with a sickening crash if his proverbial luck ever turned 
against him. But, perhaps, on the other hand, some women, 
satisfactory wives otherwise, could not have stood the last ditch 
style of marital partnership which had crystallized the virtues 
of Dick’s own mother. 

Apparently there was no solving of the problem by consulting 
the records of previous successes. The laws of the generation 
past did not seem to govern the vagaries of this madder one. 

To Dick’s office, just before quitting time, came a slender 
youth, not very tall, whom Dick hailed with affectionate abuse. 

“Beanie, you old book snake, how did you escape from the 
library where your keeper locked you up?” 

Beanie swallowed a lump in his throat before replying. 

“T’ve quit school, Dickie old horse, and I’m out on the icy world 


looking for employment.” 
“You were nearly through, weren’t you?” Dick inquired 
politely. 


“Yes. This is my last year.” 
““What’s the answer? Why quit?” 
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“Eyes gave out. Doctor said quit now or quit forever in gy 
months.” 

The taller man considered. “It isn’t as if you were on one of 
the teams,” he offered as consolation. Dick himself had won 
his letter both in football and in track. 

“No, but I might have got Phi Beta Kappa. I’ve been working 
for it over three solid years.” : 

Dick didn’t laugh. He wanted to at first. To think that the 
winning of a tiny golden key emblematic of scholarship could be 
motivating reward for the sacrifice of four years of a man’s life 
appeared impossible on the face of it. But Beanie’s grief, though 
manfully concealed, was so genuine that Dick in his blundering 
masculine way was constrained.to respect it. 

He tried to think back. Was it only three years ago that the 
affairs of undergraduate life had been of equal importance to 
him? Dick sighed. Hadn’t life been simple in those day;? 
And how little the youngsters like Beanie appreciated their free. 
dom from carking care. 

Yet Beanie’s troubles must be shared seriously. Because Dic’; 
was Beanie’s idol, and in a shy, deprecatory way he knew it. 
Dick had been a senior in perihelion when Beanie, a “frosh” 
of very low visibility, had in some way attracted his attention, 
Dick was the most popular man in college—in his fraternity too, 
For that reason, and probably for no other, Beanie had been 
pledged to Dick’s crowd. Thenceforward the youngster had been 
a species of sub-slave. The devotion had embarrassed Dick 
because he hadn’t a shred of tyrant instinct in him. 

Beanie had hung around the empty bleachers during football 
practice, had been unobtrusively present in the dressing room 
where he could hand things or run an occasional errand when 
éither of them could think up one. And because Dick was a 
rough sort of he-man Beanie did the best he could to be one too, 
He talked football slang intelligently—heaven knows, he studied 
it hard enough—and smoked a good deal and even managed to 
overcome his natural aversion to liquor on fe:ztive occasions. 
When Dick used to slap him on the back it had jarred Beanie’s 
wishbone three points from the magnetic north, but Beanie was 
so proud that he never let on how it hurt. Afterwards he would 
go off and cough by himself until his diaphragm settled back in 
place. 

Beanie had never asked a thing of Dick and now he had come 
to lay a mess of troubles on the big man’s chest. 

“Wait till I tell the wife to expect you out to dinner,” Dick 
suggested, shoving Beanie into a chair. 

“Do you think she’ll mind?” questioned Beanie diffidently. 

“Mind? Why, she'll be tickled to death.”’ In the excitement 
of the moment he had forgotten his remark about her being 
“easy” that very morning. It was recalled to him by Juanita’s 
reception of his telephone message. 

“Do you think your friend will flirt with me?” she inquired 
coldly. 

“No, no—he isn’t that kind at all,” Dick hastened to assure 
her apologetically. : 

“Then I scarcely think it will be wort’ -ny while to meet him,” 
she continued. “You don’t expect me to do anything else with 
strange men, and I’d hate to disappoint you.” 

Dick wanted to wring her neck, but having been married long 
enough to have discovered the futility of argument, he smothered 
his temper and said merely, “We'll be out in a few minutes, 
dear.” 

He hung up but not quite in time to escape hearing, “ti 
you come I won’t be responsible for the consequences.” 
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But Juanita had surprised him by being especially emiable. 
Dick didn’t know what the reason for this was but a woman on 
the bleachers might have guessed it. Juanita knew, from stores 
of college days, that Beanie, who had a real name, Villard 
Byrne, long since forgotten, thought that the sun, moon and 
stars revolved around her husband. She was so accustomed to 
being the center of the universe herself that it piqued her profes 
sional pride to discover a satellite which moved without reference 
to her own orbit. She was determined to find out kow t!i fr 
of nature had happened and if necessary to correct it bac: 
normal. 

To Beanie, Juanita was a revelation. He had known few 
girls who were dynamically charming. In college he had asso 
ciated semi-socially with wisp-haired feminine grinds who really 
were his rivals in the climb for the rewards of knowledge. Girls 
of higher candle power had, intentionally, made it easy for him 
not to neglect his studies. But now here was a glorious dream 
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was nice—but why 


did I do it?” 
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suddenly letting down the barriers and going out of her way to 
interest him. Something dormant in Beanie’s soul flowered and 
sunned itself in the warmth of the delayed spring sunshine. 

How could Beanie know that Juanita really regarded him as a 
strange sort of a deep-sea specimen whom it behooved her to 
study in order to complete her education! 

She was so nice to him 
that both Dick and Beanie 
had a pleasant evening, 
Beanie because it was his 
first shy blossoming, and 
Dick because for once he 
thought he could let down 
his guard and encourage 
his adorable trouble maker 
to be as nice as she knew 
how. 

She played to Beanie, 
even got him to humming 
the words of songs he was 
familiar with, drew him out 
on the subject of poetry, 
which he had loved secret- 
ly all his life, and generally 
stimulated him to a heady 
intoxication. that finally 
took him home to his hotel 
on pneumatic feet. 

When he had gone Dick 
yawned luxuriously. This 
was something like—a com- 
fortable evening at home 
with no parlor pythons 
cluttering up the Chinese 
rugs. He had even been 
able to read the evening 
paper and a couple of 
magazine stories without 
being made to feel an in- 
hospitable boor. 

“Well, what do you 
think of Beanie?” he asked 
inconsequentially. 

Juanita wrinkled her 
brow thoughtfully and dis- 
carded the first comment 
that came to the tip of her 
tongue. 

“T think he’s one of the 
funniest little men I ever 
saw.” 

Dick mentally formu- 
lated a protest. It wasn’t 
like Juanita to be unkindly 
critical. But he did not — 
voice his thought. If she 
considered him so unpre- 
possessing why had she 
wasted so much time on 
him? Here was another 
feminine vagary that Dick 
didn’t understand. So he 
went to sleep without en- 
lightenment. 

So eventually did the’ 
other points in the triangle. 
But Juanita was, perhaps, 
more in the know than the 
two less acute angles. 

Juanita’s scientific inves- 
tigations as to what made 
Beanie tick were resumed 
three or four evenings later when Dick was detained at the 
office and sent the specimen out to the house with a couple of 
theater tickets and the suggestion that he’d see them later at a 
midnight supper. 

Juanita was both piqued and pleased. Because of the pique 
she intentionally guided the guileless Beanie after the play to the 
wrong restaurant, where they had a rather wonderful time. 
Beanie got most of his fun out of discovering that he really could 
dance well enough with this tiny wisp of femininity in the circle 
of his arm, while Juanita achieved part of her pleasure at least in 
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imagining Dick’s gradually increasing rage as he sat in lonel 
grandeur at the real rendezvous. Later she would haye d 
summon all of her considerable histrionic ability to pretend 
to be injured because he hadn’t found them. But that would 
be fun too and would give her an opportunity to try out several 
dormant tricks. } 


Here was a man who had escaped from 


And for the time being, she was enjoying running away, ev@ 
with Beanie. He was so young, not quite so old as herself even, 
and he held himself so impersonally aloof even when she acc 
dentally let her cheek graze his in the dance. If she ha 
felt just the slightest tremor in his arm she would have though 
him a wooden dummy. As it was she laughed to herself, a son 
of “I'dare you” laugh mixed a little with “Who's afraid? 
Most of the men she knew would-have squeezed her close 
whispered an invitation to tea or something for the next day. 

She took a little of the joy of a creator in Beanie. She knew 
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she was bringing out in him qualities that had not hitherto been 
in the least developed. 

When the restaurant showed signs of closing for the night the 
idea of going home occurred to them, not before. They were 


a perfectly good time. 
fs probably having a good time himself somewhere, 


She was his master no longer. 


Juanita suggested, “and has forgotten us. 
wit some other girl.” 

; Beanie received that remark with a curious freezing up of his 
Pontaneity. “He wouldn’t be,” he decided briefly, ‘and even 


Perhaps he is out 


the were, I’d prefer not to make it the excuse for having the best 
time I ever had. 


as an alibi.” 


Juanita felt spanked and otherwise reproved, but shé could 


tong a covert admiration for the quixotic boyishness of her 


Dick himself taught me that a good sport never 


She knew he was right, at least in h’s understanding 


R. Adams 


admiration of her husband. She admired him herself for that 


very same quality. 


And she was a pretty fair sport herself. When they got home 
she dismissed Beanie at the door instead of letting him say 
“‘Good-night” to Dick, who, to judge from the illumination, was 
pacing the floor of the library. There was no need of making the 


youngster suffer the weight 
of Dick’s sarcasm and dis-. 
pleasure when, after all, 
the fault was-entirely her 
own. Knowing what she 
knew of family rows, she 
felt that until after the first 
half hour of readjustment 
was over and she had 
kidded herself back into 
Dick’s arms, the library was 
going to be no place for a 
noncombatant. 

So she marched right in 
and told Dick the truth. 
He was so astounded by 
her nerve that he said 
nothing, but went to bed 
without kissing her. 

As everybody knows, a 
good quarrel clears the at- 
mosphere and leaves every- 
body relaxed and sleepy. 
Dick’s deliberately incon- 
siderate conduct kept 
Juanita awake most of the 
night. She had to figure 
out what he meant by it 
and how she would combat 
such tactics if he persisted 
in them. She would have 
been very miserable indeed 
had it not been that, from 
time to time, she remem- 
bered the look in Beanie’s 
eyes that evening. Come 
what would she knew she 
had acquired a pitiful 
slave. She had one card 
up her sleeve—Dick didn’t 
know yet that she had an- 
nexed the loyalty cf his own 
most ardent worshiver. 


IV 


THE first thing anybody 
knew it was spring. The 
tulips and the jonquils were 
up, the robins were house- 
warming and the world 
was so beautiful that it 
hurt a little to be in it. 

Juanita sat out on the 
warm ground and yearned 
for someone to enjoy it 
with. It was the kind of 
weather to go gypsying, 
tieless, unfettered by time 
or circumstance. She had 
suggested it to Dick. 

“Nothing doing, Nita,” 
he had vetoed. ‘‘When 
I’m through work I want 
to be comfortable, and on 
Sundays I’d like the time 


for a little tennis. I don’t care for picnics, anyway.” 
“Last year about now we got lost in Holmes’ Woods,” 


Juanita contributed. ‘‘ Remember? 


You said it was the first 


time you had ever been absolutely sure of having me all to 
yourself.” 

Dick laughed. 

““That was true, too.” 

“But you don’t care about being alone with me in the woods 
now, with the violets and the nice new frogs and bees and every- 
(Continued on page 116) 


thing?” 
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NTO Brixham harbor came, like great, rea-winged seabirds 
wearied by stress of storm-driven flights, the trawling fleet. 

Not as it had passed bravely out on the March ebb tide, 

with its two hundred and odd clean ships so closely bunched 

that navigation seemed impossible, but straggling, tired. Whether 
heavily laden or unfortunate in the week’s catch, they came alike, 
throwing salt spray from broken waves over their tri n, sharp 
bows. Always they did the same thing; came sweeping round 
the lighthouse at the head of the long breakwater and tacked, 
for a moment bowed graved salute to the high, red, Devonshire 
cliffs that locked the harbor in, sedately moved to anchorage, and 
at the very last moment luffed, lost way, “‘dgused” tops’l, fores’l, 
jib, and then the huge mains’l dropped sheer fifty feet into 
a crumpled mass to be followed shortly after by the mizzen. 
Always a gray-haired and bearded man past the elasticity 
requisite for sea-endurance rowed out and went aboard. The 


When you read this story — sirong, 
poignant, moving —you will understand 
why Mr. Norton’s work is appear- 
ing in America’s Greatest Magazine. 


“‘scrufier” he, whose duty it was_to assist the tired crew 
to sort the fish into the baskets piled forward on the 
broad deck and help lower them into the huge rowboat 
that would convey them to the shallower waters of the 
inner harbor. ‘The crew of the trawling ship, sometimes 
grimed and hollow-eyed from loss of sleep, would then 
clamber stiffly off into the boat, their great sea boots 
clumping awkwardly, to follow their catch, pathetically 
intent on the price it might bring—for the crews of the 
trawlers, save the cabin boy, work on shares. “a 

Always the scruffer, sometimes called the “ships 
housemaid,” left alone, would begin his task of “tidying 
her up.” When the catch finally reached the ancient 
stone pier in the inner harbor and was at last landed on 
the broad, worn stone pave of the fish market, it seemed 
ever the same; the clanging of one of the auction bells 
on the crowded pier, the quick, perfunctory sing-song 
of the auctioneer, and the swift sales. For when the fleet came 
in and there were hundreds of lots of fish to be disposed of, time 
could not be wasted in sentiment or barter. What they rad 
cost in toil, hardship or life never influenced the bid. Te 
swarming millions in London, whither they would almost m- 
stantly depart, must have fish. po 

When the Curlew blew in and reached for her buoy there 4 
scarcely a half-score of the fleet ahead of her, and Captain = 
rough old face relaxed somewhat from its habitual grime a 
the knowledge that his haul would be landed before the possibility 
of a glut and a break in price. The baskets that had been 


from the iced’ bunkers in the Curlew’s hold were so heavily laden 
with turbot, brill, and ray-fans, all “‘top-price” fish, that 
should prove a noteworthy catch. - He had lost neither men yo 
gear, which, inasmuch as he was not only skipper but sole 0 ‘ 
of his craft, was most satisfactory. Captain Paul, forgetting 
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thousand unprofitable voyages, storms, wrecks, and deaths, 
thought it a very comfortable world in which to live. He 
even smiled when he heard his crew of five bawling the tale 
of good luck across the waters to the men of the J’l! Try who 
were just going ashore. And then, as his keen and discerning 
old eyes swept the harbor and fixed themselves on the Marthy 
B., whose skipper was his only son, the smile disappeared and 
gave way to perplexity, for spick and span, she presented the 
appearance of never having left harbor. A solitary man, per- 
haps her scruffer, lounged with elbows on a midship rail and 
smoked in a vast contemplation. Captain Paul was still frown- 
ing at her when the Curlew was boarded by his own scruffer 
who, disdaining the fact that she was still under way, climbed 
nimbly upward and hailed him. 

“Looks like ye had a good vy’ge, Capting,” the veteran 
called. And then, sighting the laden baskets, “‘ My Godfathers! 
Nothin’ less nor turbit and brill and—’er has done well!” 

When did my son bring the Marthy B. in?” Captain Paul 
demanded. 

“YEr ain’t bean out,” the scruffer replied, with something akin 


.to embarrassment, as if reluctant to give further information to 


a Hard Old Man of the fleet. 
‘or—-” 

“Why?” Captain Paul asked, scowling at him with searching 
eyes that had the faculty of commanding not only obedience but 
cold, hard truths. 

E s—e’s—your son Bill’s been gittin’ married, sir,” the 
scruffer replied, shifting uncomfortably on his feet and looking off 
at the tops of the high hills behind Brixham town. 
: gretein Paul seemed unaware that the men of his crew had 
allen to silence and were exchanging knowing glances and winks, 
and were intently listening. He took a step forward and laying 
a huge hand on the scruffer’s shoulder swung him around as if 


‘°Er’s bean layin’ there 


She attended no church, professed 

no faith. went her own way. But she 
had the fierce beauty of 
great moors, rough crags 

and storm-lashed seas. 


to command his attention and 

said, in his big, gruff sea voice, 

“Not to that woman on the beach?” 

, The scruffer tried to twist loose, 

and then, in desperation, replied, ‘‘ Yes, 

sir, to that girl Minnie—the—the one you 

calls the Woman on the Beach. For God’s sake, let go my 

shoulder, skipper! I had nothin’ to do with it. It’s ’er’s and 
Capting Bill’s affair, not. mine!” 

The men watching saw Captain Paul’s hand release its hold, 
and the bearer of bad news rubbed his shoulder as if to restore 
circulation after the talonlike clutch of hard fingers; they saw 
the big hands clench as if in agony, and the great shoulders droop. 
They saw the rugged head bend forward and the keen eyes grow 
tired and old as they looked abstractedly out to the broad ex- 
panse of sea, as if mutely seeking therefrom some reason why 
this blow had been inflicted. For a long time he stood thus, 
motionless, huge and yet conveying the quality of mortal wounds, 
of weariness of soul, of failure. The cabin boy, moving uneasily, 
stepped backward, slipped over a fish basket and fell. No one 
laughed, but the sound seemed to bring the standing fizure back 
to life and its necessities. 
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“What are you all standin’ about for?” Captain Paul roared, 
jerking his head upward and eyeing them. “Are we in port, or 
aren’t we? Have we got fish aboard, or haven’t we? Do we 
trawl ’em up to sell, or to look at? Then why not get ’em 
off?” 

But as they fell to work in frenzied haste they saw him turn 
away, hesitate, take another hard look at the Marthy B. and 
then drop heavily downward through the companionway that 
swallowed him from sight. 

Down in the cabin aft, Captain Paul sat with his head pillowed 
on his arms that were outflung across the narrow table. He did 
not hear the clumping of sea boots or the slipping of heavily 
laden baskets on the deck above his head. No bump of the 
landing boat alongside, as the slow waves thrust it against the 
hull, was audible to him. 

All that he could think of was this tragedy of hope, this end 
of great dreams, this death of future. He recalled the glories 
of that dawn when a woman whom he had loved as only men of 
his kind can love, had lifted wearied eyes to his as he took into 
his trembling hands the woolen blankets that held his first and 
only born. He remembered how, when she had died, he had 
held the hand of that toddling boy in his while clods fell on a 
mother’s grave, and that it seemed to him that but for the clasp 
of that trusting hand his heart would burst with grief, and he 
could welcome the depths of the sea on which he had always 
lived. Always there had been the hands—the grasp of which is 
the most important factor in ones fate. 

The past swept over him without cohesion or sequence, but 
not without detail. His affection for the boy; his insistence that 
he should at least go through a common school; his pride over 
the teacher’s regular reports; the time when the lad won a medal 
at a swimming match; the day when he first took him to sea and 
began those instructions which every boy in Brixham must 
learn before he can become master man or skipper of a ship; 
the day when Bill got a ship of his own through his father’s 
recommendation; and the pride in his son’s first great success. 
And then—the first black days! Ugly whispers behind his back! 
Conversations that abruptly halted when he appeared. The 
first bleak knowledge of the woman he had called “the Woman 
on the Beach!” 

Captain Paul, with hard toil-worn fingers, clutched and writh- 
ing, tried to review all that he knew of her, and to be just. To 
be fair had always been his ideal. Men said that of him. Men 
honored him because of that unhesitant virtue, even though they 
frequently referred to him as a “‘hide-bound old Puritan.” For 
him no woman in scarlet had ever had the slightest attraction, 
nor had he ever tolerated men or youths who could thus be be- 
guiled. He summed up the sorry score against the woman called 
Minnie. She had come to the fishing village where the vast 
majority of residents, having lived by the sea, on the sea, and 
sprung from the line of greatest seamen the world has ever 
known, were simple, direct, clean. Her past was unknown. 
She had no known husband, but—she gave birth to a child. 
Its span was brief. She attended no church, professed no faith, 
defied and drove forth those who sought to minister to her 
spiritual welfare, and went her own way. She had the fierce 


beauty of great moors, rough crags and storm-lashed seas; - 


hence there were many who sought her. She braided trawl nets 
faster than anyone along that entire sweep of beach where so 
many had gained rapidity and deftness by long practice. But 
her scorn and defiance of all that rigid convention which binds 
and holds those who live by the trawls brought her into dis- 
repute. And an angel, let alone the mother of a fatherless. 
child, could scarcely have maintained an unsmirched reputation 
in such an environment after the evil bearers of bad rumor had 
begun their charge in full cry. 

They called her “‘Minnie”—in Brixham town. Not “Mrs. 
This,” or “‘Mrs. That.” Just “Minnie.” There was a sinister 
significance in the familiarity of appellation. And it was to her— 
this—thought Captain Paul, that his only son, the secret pride 
of his heart, had been married! His boy—married to the Woman 
on the Beach! 

Resting there in the cabin, with his head on his arms, and 
suffering savage wounds of humiliation and disappointment, he 
had not heard the insistent thumping of’ the butt end of an oar 
on the deck above his head; but now he could not evade the 
scruffer’s aged and querulous veice that shouted down the com- 
panionway, “Capting Paul! Capting Paul! Be ye goin’ ashore? 
The catch is off and if ye’d be at the market, ye should——” 

“Coming! 
then, ponderously, his great body and standing to his feet. He 
stood for an instant clinging to the edge of the cabin table, 


on the Beach 


Hold hard!” he cried, lifting his white head and — 


steadying himself to face his fellow men. His face when it 
appeared as if framed in the deck combings, was set, hard and 
unperturbed. The scruffer, who had been intently waiti 
might as well have sought signs of emotion from granite hills 

“Hold fast, lads. The skipper’s comin’ aboard,” he said, 
and made way. 

Captain Paul stepped over unfalteringly, and standing beloy 
in the rocking boat, with a hand clutching the ship’s strake said 
to the scruffer, “Joe, keep a weather eye on that galley stove, 
Some of the brick is cracked and if them coals was to fall through,’ 
you might have a fire.” een 

He sat down upon a thwart, his weight appreciably addi 
to the boat’s lack of trim, shifted to better it, and said, “Lay 
into it, boys. The market’s not out here. It’s over there— 
on the pier. What’s the good of fish that ain’t sold? Lay into 
it. Let’s get across!” 

It was not until his boat was approaching the ancient stone 
market pier and nearing the landing steps that he looked upward 
and scanned the crowd that bordered its edge. For-a sj 
instant Captain Paul’s weatherbeaten old face flushed, his eye- 
brows twitched, and then he was again as unemotional in ap- 
pearance as a bronze mask. That momentary break was caused 
by the sight of a stalwart, handsome man dressed in his “Sunday 
clothes,” his son Bill, who waited for him at the head of the 
slippery stone landing steps that had been hollowed through 
centuries by fishermen’s trudging feet. 

Those nearest Captain Bill instinctively gave way that. he 
might greet his father. It was the immemorial custom that the 
head of the steps belonged to those, be they men or women, 
who met their own men folk returning from the sea. - Sometimes, 
after great disasters, the market bells had been hushed and women 
and children thronged therein, sobbing, hoping until the last, 
going meekly and slowly away with covered heads when h 
was done. Theirs was palpable tragedy, but it was ly 
greater than that which was hidden in Captain Paul’s heart 
he climbed upward to face his son. : 

“Captain,” said the younger man hastily, stepping forward 
with outstretched hand, and then at the sight of the grim old 
face—“‘Dad, I’ve——” 

Captain Paul halted and fixed him with steady, unyielding 
eyes, disregarding the hand that was still held toward him. 

The trawlermen nearest stopped talking and stared. One 
or two surreptitiously nudged each other. A waiting silence, 
tense and expectant, seemed to have settled over that part of 
the pier. Neither Captain -Paul nor his son seemed aware of it, 
for they were standing in the entrance of portentous gates that 
must irrevocably open or shut forever. 

“William,” said the elder man, in his big sea voice that could 
not be softened so but those nearby could hear its cold pitch of 
inflexibility, ‘‘is what the scruffer told me true? That ye are 
married?” 

“Yes, father, I was married four days gone by.” 

“And to—”’ Captain Paul asked, still unyielding. 

“To Minnie Hurd.” : 

Quite deliberately Captain Paul thrust both hands into his 
oe ; his clear eyes were as hard as gray glass, as unfeeling as 
steel. 

“And so,” he said, slowly and distinctly, ‘‘it’s all true. You've 
married that Woman on the Beach. And—by the God above 
you!—from this moment you’re no son of mine!” 

Appalled by his vehemence, those within hearing gasped, and 
his son drew back as if lashed across the soul with a thonged 
whip. His hands impulsively clenched, his face went white, and 
one aged trawlerman hastily edged closer as if to prevent the 
final outrage of a blow. Then the younger man’s hands un- 
clenched and he held them out, gulped and said, “‘Dad—don't- 
please don’t——” 

“Out of my way!” gruffly commanded Captain Paul, and 
brushed past. He thrust anyone who impeded his progress 
aside, and for the first time in years trudged steadily away from 
the market before his catch was sold. 

In the midst of it, alone, being watched, but as much apatt 
as if he were on a desert island, stood Captain Bill, his big arms 
hanging limply and helplessly by his sides, his head bent forward 
until his square chin rested on his chest, and his eyes dimmed wi 
bitter hurt. The prodigious and simple superstitions of those 
men of the seas, the innate and inherited religion that underlies 
them all; exaggerated the terror and tragedy of a father’s curse 
into something of appalling magnitude. They shook sorro od 
heads. One or two quietly crossed themselves. They seem 
momentarily: paralyzed, these men of bodily action, into ston€ 
like immobility. And then that aged veteran of the seas whos? 
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“And so,” said the father distinctly, “you've married that Woman on the Beach. From this moment you're no son of mine!” 


kindly face quivered with emotion and sympathy, laid a hand 
oun the stalwart, drooping shoulder beside him and said, 
gee thee must aye forgive him. He be thy fayther, lad, 
and is sore hurt. He meant naught. It were because he was 
ae and powerful upset. He were on beam ends, lad, in 
h avy sea, and by now is sorrier than sorrow herself for what 

e said and didn’t mean.” 
Monel rough hands reached out and patted him on back and 
var = A chorus of sympathetic expressions beat round his 
8. He tried to speak and could not, and then almost blindly 


pushed his way through the crowd, going back to her whom his 
father had publicly called ‘the Woman on the Beach.” 

Whatever her past, bad or good, reckless, wilful or unfortunate, 
it became an admitted conviction, in due time, that the Woman. 
on the Beach proved a perfect sailorman’s wife. Furthermore, 
it became the firm conviction of every one save Captain Paul 
that she had never earned or merited his harsh appellation, his 
inflexible and unyielding contempt. Hard and grim as he had 
always been, a further armor seemed added to him. More and 
more he came and went, alone, somewhat shunned in the land 
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and sea-locked community of superstition, as the father who had 
cursed his own son. Behind his back his fellows ever shook 
doubtful and disturbed heads, waiting for the blight of God to 
fall upon him. He must have felt that growing aloofness that 
spread round him, enveloping him even as one of his own great 
trawls enmeshed the fish in the depths of the seas. But, if so, 
he gave no sign. Of one thing he could be sure: if the Marthy B. 
came to port ahead of the Curlew, there would always be, standing 
at the head of the worn stone steps of the boat landing, a stalwart 
young man who voicelessly, mutely, imploringly sought his eyes. 
And that man, his only son, was the sole one to whom he never 
spoke, whom his glance merely brushed and passed over. 

The immutable seasons came and went, stormy winds of 
spring passing to summer’s calm when trawlers whistled for 


a breeze, verging into autumn’s fit- 
ful discontent when sheets must be 
smartly handled, thence to winter’s 
turbulent malevolence when decks 
were awash with icy waves and hands bled as they hauled 
at canvas orat net. Spring cameagain. The tiny orchards 
up on the high rough hills overlooking the bay were in 
blossom, and grass and turf were green on a day when the 
Curlew again blew in. The Marthy B., of which Captain 
Bill, having saved and prospered, was now part owner, lay at 
her moorings. The Curlew’s boat came to the landing steps 
with Captain Paul, gray-bearded, gray-haired, gray-eyebrowed, 
standing erect with the seaman’s poise as he had stood on land- 
ing a thousand times before. Long before this the men of the 
fleet.had become habituated to the peculiarity of his relations 
with his son, so that now none was interested in what might 
take place. 

Captain Paul, bluff, imperturbable, clumped heavily upward 
in his big sea boots, saw his son, brushed him with his eyes and 
would have passed as usual but for the fact that his way was 
unexpectedly blocked. They stood there, father and son con- 
fronting each other, the elder man suddenly drawing back into 
his self-imposed and armored shell, the younger man hopefully 
intent, crying for the old love and sympathy. 

“Dad,” he cried, scarcely above a whisper, as if to prevent any 
idle lounger from hearing, ‘‘I’ve waited in port for two days to 
tell you something. I want you to know. It didn’t seem right 
that anyone but I should tell you. I’ve—I’ve got a boy of my 
own. It doesn’t matter what you thought, or what you then said, 
but—Dad!—I want your hand in mine, now. Won’t you take 
it, and come and see the boy?” ; 

It was the last appeal he was ever to make. He waited, and 
none but God can know how poignant was the cry from his heart. 
For an instant Captain Paul hesitated; then iron determination 
stayed its nobler impulse. The hand withdrew itself into the 
pocket behind the square frontal flap of his blue sea trousers, 
and as if he had neither heard nor paused, Captain Paul passed on. 

It was the final hurt to one who as a boy had admired and loved 
him, and as a man had come to plead when in his strength he 
would have pled to no other being on earth. Always thereafter, 
though the Marthy B. came first to port, no one waited for Cap- 
tain Paul at the landing head. 

Perhaps Captain Paul missed the sight of that imploring face, 
the willing hand, the welcome to port. But if so, his demeanor 
was unchanged. Always, as before, as his forbears for long 
generations had done, he came and went, stodgily, intent on the 
market alone. The catch was landed, the bell rang, the auc- 
tioneer droned his song, the fish were sold, the buyer bent over 
and pinned his printed tag, and—the results of another voyage 
were culminated. 

Once, in the narrow winding street with its gabled houses and 
moss covered roofs, he paused to stare at a boy. A sturdy little 
chap, this, with fearless, inquiring and honest eyes that were 
unabashed when Captain Paul, remembering long forgotten 
things, impulsively patted and caressed a tousled head. 

“You're a fine lad. If you keep on growin’ you'll live to be 
a fine sailorman,” said Captain Paul admiringly. ‘‘What’s 
your name?” 


“Paul,” said the boy. ‘‘You see, I’m named after my gral 
fur. He skippers his own boat, he do. My dad says he’s 
finest sailor in the world.” 

“Paul? Paul what?” 

“Paul Hurd Norcott. Hurd don’t really belong because thil 
was my mother’sname. What’s your name?” : 

And the boy could not understand why, and was momentarily 
hurt, when the white-headed old man with the roll of the se 
in his legs suddenly turned and walked away. Even adamant @ 
melt. High and stern cliffs must yield to the persistent batter- 
ings of a sea. Each resists to the very last. 

It was in a morning of tempestuous March when the trawlet 
fleet jostled out of the harbor on a high tide. Nearly two hut 
dred vessels there were with red and numbered mains'ls c 
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The mate tugged and 
twisted—and then it 
gave. “Mother of Heav- 
en!” Captain Paul 
shouted. “What's this?” 


aloft, with mizzens taut and jibs bellied, with block and tackle 
whining, all behaving as if glad to be away in quest of those. 
grounds where swells run deep and each has combat or adventure 
of its own. 
_ Down the channel the Curlew flew, carrying all sail and show- 
ing her heels to all the fleet save one, the Marthy B. 

Aye, him be a proper good ’un, that Skipper Bill,” one of the 


men exclaimed admiringly. ‘A sailorman, if e’er there be one 
afloat. Her be carrying as much cloth as us be, and her do have 
a proper bone in her teeth!” 

Captain Paul, standing alone with his hands in his pockets, 
smoking his aged blackened pipe, tried to overcome a sneaking 
pride in that son of his whom he had instructed in seamanship 
from the time the baby hands could clutch a tiller. And at last, 
when the Marthy B. could not be shaken off, he went below as if 
to shut out her sight. All day she hung on, and when night 
came her lights were visible as if the son’s eyes were fixed re- 
proachfully on his father’s ship ahead. 

: When morning came the weather was ominously threatening. 
ands of Wind-torn fog shot athwart the sea, sometimes envel- 
oping the Curlew like an impalpable shroud. An oily swell beat 
— from the open Atlantic, which was not many leagues 
Her be smoochy,” said the ancient mariner, looking uneasily 
ae and sniffing the air with uneasy nostrils. ‘“Us’ll have 

gd weather before night. Us’ll find bloody squalls.” 
, penser! the cabin boy derided and then dove nimbly 

‘— galley stairs to avoid a flying rope end. 

Marlky 3 lifted an instant, disclosing off in the distance the 
ae! ap us! Her be goin’ to shoot her trawl!” ex- 
the ‘be t e old man, his attention distracted from pursuit of 
y. To “shoot her trawl,” the fisherman’s term. for 


sending the great net to the bottom of the sea, seemed a 
most reckless procedure to him under what he deemed such 
threatening conditions. 

‘Well, us be over a proper good bank,” thoughtfully observed 
another of the crew as the Marthy B. was again lost to sight in 
the sea-fret that had arisen as if the fog might turn to rain. 
“ And Skipper seems to forget we be fishermen workin’ on shares. 
If us catch no fish, us do be workin’ without a farden of. pay. 
My eighth of the last catch wan’t enough to buy my two kids 
new boots, what with the bad market, and all they Londing 

buyers blatherin’ about the big catches brought in by they 

Grimsby and Lowestoft trawlers. Hello! Here 
she comes!” 
“‘Douse that tops’] there!” a voice bellowed, as 
the first blast of a squall increased, and men ran 
sweating here and there, the skipper himself 


hauling as sturdily as the others, and the cabin boy impressed 
into service. At last she lay under nothing more than a double 
reefed mains’l, her mizzen and a jib to hold her head into the 
wind, and the men found time to breathe. 

“Croaker, be I?” growled the old man, wiping his damp fore- 
head with the sleeve of his wet jersey. ‘And I’d be bettin’ 
the Marthy B. wishes now her’d have had a croaker aboard, 
before her shot her trawl.” 

“Aye, old’un! Her may have lost ’er gear, I do be thinkin’,” 
assented the man nearest him. And then after a moment added, 
“Poor blokes! It do be fearsome hard luck to lose a trawl gear 
what be wuth more as eighty quid in these times. Poor 
blokes!” 

The storm climbed upward to its very apex, in which every 
stay and piece of rigging whined and thrummed in the wind. 
Then, less quickly than it came, it died away, leaving but a good 
“pulling wind.” Again Captain Paul bellowed orders, the huge 
red mainsail creaked upward, and the Curlew shot her trawl. Let 
go by a stopper in the bight of the bridle, it went overboard with 
a great splash, the warp paid out fathom by fathom seeking the 
sea bed seventy feet below, and with the unerring, iricredibly 
astute knowledge possessed by trawlermen, requiring. no 
hydrographic charts, the Curlew was headed back across the 
banks. 

“Us now be just abcut where us last see the Marthy B.,” the 
grandfather of the ship opined, “but I reckon ’er must ’a’ had 
to run before the wind and maybe ’er be forty mile off by 
now.” 

What further comments he might have made were interrupted 
by Captain Paul, who began giving orders. The Curlew spilled 
the wind from her sails, and the winch was manned to drag 
the trawl aboard. The heavy beam and its steel heads emerged 
from the sea and was laboriously hoisted in-board. The great 
trawl was hauled inward until the becket could be put around 
the bight of the net and hooked on to the big fore halyards. 
The block at the masthead, full forty feet above, whined and 
creaked as the huge, black, dripping mass was hoisted painfully 
upward until the end containing the catch hung suspended like 
an enormous black bag above the deck. It swayed slightly with 
the roll of the sea. 

“My word! Us have got a proper catch this time, from the 
weight of ’er,” panted the ancient one, as the “second hand” 
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seized the “‘cod-line end,” the rope which bound the smaller end 
of the trawl, and which, when released, would allow its contents 
to deluge forth. : 

The mate tugged and twisted, and then it gave. A great 
shower of glittering, wriggling, struggling fish nearly swept him 
from his feet, and then they heard Captain Paul’s shout. 

“Mother of Heaven!” he exclaimed. ‘What’s this?” 

They ran forward, heedless of the fish that still vainly flapped, 
and expired round their sea boots and looked down, silently, 
upon something else that lay drenched and quiet on deck. It 


was the body of a man, face downward, huddled, in seaman’s — 


garb. 

Captain Paul’s hand reached out, gingerly, and turned it over. 
And then as if all physical power were lost he fell to his knees, 
staring into the dead face of his only son. His crew bent forward 
behind him, horrified, stupefied into that immobility which 
nothing but unanticipated tragedy can bring. 

For a long time not a sound was audible to their ears, accus- 
tomed and habituated as they were to the gentle or bleak winds 
and the surge of the sea against their oaken hulls. And then, 
for the first time in all the long years they had known him, they 
heard from the distorted lips of Captain Paul a single, heart- 
broken moan. His hard hands trembled now as they sought 
and caressed the white and quiet face. 

“Billy! Billy—my boy!” he cried as if to awaken from 
slumber that inert form, and all his heartbreak sounded trem- 
ulously clear in that suspense. He lifted a haggard face and 
looked about him with eyes that seemed to mirror the utmost 
depths of grief, stared as if unrecognizing at those around him, 
and then slowly and tenderly thrust his fingers beneath the body 
and gently lifted it upward, clutching it to his heart. 

““My son has come aboard,” he said. “I can’t carry him alone. 
Won’t one of you lend a hand to help me get him below?” 

The spell was broken. One of the crew suddenly threw off 
his tarpaulin, slumped to his knees and with bent and bared 
head began whispering prayers for the dead, crossing himself 
devoutly through respect for his faith. The cabin boy, speech- 
less, took two or three steps, shrinking backward. The ancient 
mariner bent over and caught the lifeless legs and feet; but as 
they carried their burden below it was Captain Paul who, dry- 
eyed, voiceless, stil] held the inert head to his breast. 

Captain Paul, alone, for a long time knelt beside the still 
form that rested on his cabin berth. Almost with apathy he 
discerned and scrutinized the chafed and scarred leather over 
the ankle of a sea boot that told its tale, that bore mute wit- 
ness how the bight of a bridle had enlooped his son’s foot as 
the heavy trawl was shot into the sea and carrie him, helplessly 
entrapped, many fathoms down, and held him there until kindly 
death had ended even the last despair. 

“Billy! Billy Boy! Can ye hear me now?” he mvttered, 
bending over the upturned face and staring yearningly into the 
dead and open eyes that for the first time in all his knowledge 
of them did not gleam response to his own. ‘‘Somewhere ye 
must! You’re somewhere, Billy, and through the kindness of 
God Almighty ye must know what I have to say!” 

And then, in broken, incoherent whispers, or in words some- 
times not uttered at all but formulated in his thought, he con- 
fessed all that was in the soul of him; admission of unfounded 
prejudices, injuries to pride, unwarranted stubbornness, useless 
determinations—all that had come too late. 

Too late? Who knows how the living voice carries beyond 
the veil that divides us from immortality? To Captain Paul 
came the conviction that his words had been heard, understood 
and weighed. And that all the old love had survived and in the 
greater understanding pity and forgiveness had cleansed the 
blots from the long smirched page. 

The face of his dead son appeared to take on the gentle and 
benignant cast of consummate peace and rest. The lips, some- 
how, lost the distortion of terror and death, and the dead mouth 
gently smiled. Searching deeply, he saw in the depths of the 
glazed eyes a clear and serene fire, undiscernible save for him. 
He was again aware of sounds above, and outside—the 
rhythmical beating of the waves upon the hull, the occasional 
clump of a booted foot upon the deck. He forced himself to 
meet the requirements and immediate demands of the present. 
He turned from the body on the berth, and sat on the edge of 
the table, with folded arms and bent head, considering. 

He, as well as any man on earth, knew that ‘no trawler can 
come to port with a drowned corpse aboard, though her catch 
be beyond the records of all time, and dispose of her cargo. 
Even the hardened buyers of the callous outer world will voice 
no bid, and stand hushed, repulsed by the thought that this 


quiet, inoffensive thing laid upon the shore was brought eup j 
the unfeeling trawl, together with the fish that were offered : 
feed a waiting world. He knew that on the deck above Was no 
man who did not depend upon the catch and the market to 
meagerly and hardly support his own. Sharemen these one 
and all save the cabin boy. He wished to make the final amend 
to love and memory, but it could not be done lest he do injus- 
tice to those dependent upon his leadership and skill, 

“Billy,” he said, again moving across the narrow space, “Pg 
like to have carried ye back to land, lad, where I could plant 
flowers of remembrance and love to wave greenly above ye in 
the spring winds, and to where, when I can no longer go to seq 
I could come and talk to ye, hoping your ears might hear and 
know all the words that I—fool that I am—left so long unsaid, 
But it can’t be. It ain’t fair to them up there on the deck 
And so, lad, I’m sendin’ you back to sea again, on the last 
voyage you can ever make.” 

White-faced, grim, but displaying no sign of emotion, he 
climbed the companion-steps and faced his men. His voice was 
as steady as ever when he spoke. 

“One of ye bring a spare sheet of sail from the lazarette, and 
a couple more of ye loosen a spare trawl head. My son Billy 
is goin’ out to sea.” 

Awed by his terrible immobility they obeyed, speaking only 
when speech could not be avoided, and then in but a muttered 
terseness. He was still standing on the for’ard deck, motion 
less, leaning with his arm on the black bulwarks, and gazing into 
the sea when they carried their burden upward. He gaid 
nothing as he looked down for a long time in that waiting 
silence, and then made a significant gesture. The men of his 
crew bent to their task, and still waited for his command. 

After a time he put out a trembling, caressing hand whose 
hard fingers rested for a moment on the canvas, patted it asif 
again comforting and reassuring the warm body of a trembling 
boy, and they heard him murmur, as if his words were not for 
their ears, but something secret, sacred, inviolate and intended 
for another’s alone, his farewell. 

‘Billy, my son, God speed ye, and care for ye better than I 
have ever done. God rest ye! Good by!” 

He straightened up, looked at sea and sky, but never at them, 
and then as he trudged toward the companionway said over 
his shoulder, ‘“‘Heave!’”’ There was a single splash, an almost 
inaudible gurgling as the waters closed over their own, and then, 
after a moment more, the mate gestured a command to replace 
the bulwark slip. It slid forward. The deck was again secure, 
clean, moist, as if once more ready for the sea. From the com- 
panionway hatch they heard a voice ordering, “Get sail on 
again, lads, and for an hour make nor’ nor’-east. Then stand 
by to shoot the trawl.” 

Into Brixham harbor came, like great red-winged sea-birds 
wearied by stress of storm-driven flights, the trawling fleet. 
Not as it has passed bravely out on the March ebbtide with 
its two hundred and odd clean ships closely bunched, but strag- 
gling, tired, disreputable. 

The Curlew’s scruffer pulled alongside. 

“Has the Marthy B. come in yet?” Captain Paul asked him 

‘“‘No, her bean’t in yet; but there her be, just nosin’ in of 
Berry Head, sir.” 

Captain Paul, to the scruffer’s infinite surprise, said, “Thea 
before -ye begin to unload the catch put me ashore.” He 
swung a great sea boot over the bulwark and then, as he stood 
balancing on the strake preparatory to dropping into the rowboat 
alongside, paused and eyefl the men of his crew who 8 
agape as if astonished into inaction, and said, “Ye'll haw 
to look after the catch this time, lads, without me. I must g 
over and break the bad news gently as I can to——” 

He paused, his lips twitched as if he had almost .itered the 
old habitual term of contempt—“To my daughter Minnie and 
my grandson. They’ll be needin’ me now and—by the God 
above us!—they shall have all I can do or give from now on® 
long as I live.” 

His eyes swept over them as if challenging anyone to make 
any comment whatever, then he dropped into the stern of 
boat that rose and fell by the side of the black hull, and # 
rowed away. As he sat huge, motionless, his broad shoukaas 
squared, his white head stiffly held, he did not look back, for bs 
eyes were fixed with miserable longing and sad sympathy #@ 
a tiny white cottage up on the hillside where dwelt she 
he had So long called the Woman on the Beach. 

In its flower-clad veranda stood a white figure that ¥% 
eagerly waving a white cloth and waiting for a return 
that could never again come from the inbound Marthy B. 
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How You Can Become Your Own Secret Service by 


Speeding-Up Your Senses 


Most of us miss half our chances in life because we have never learned how to 


use our eyes and ears to the greatest advan'age. 


This tremendously instructive 


and fascinating article by FRED C. KELLY gives you some real pointers. 
Read it, and see how many difficult problems are . ade easy. 


Photographic Illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller 


E were talking one evening, a friend and I, to a woman 
of uncertain age. She was engaged to marry a man 
whom we knew, and there was a strong suspicion 
that she was older than he. In the course of the con- 

versation, the talk drifted to the subject of popular songs, and 
my friend remarked that there was a certain recent tune that 
reminded him of ‘‘Sweet Marie.” 

“Sweet Marie,”’ echoed the woman; “oh, did you ever know 
a song to be so much whistled?” 

That was all that was said about songs, and a little later the 
party broke up. On our way home, my friend remarked: “Well, 
the little lady would have us believe that she is about thirty, 
and she looks the part, but she is really nearer forty.” 

“And just how,” I inquired, “did you succeed in getting all 
this inside information?” 

“T know it,” he declared, “by the way she remembers that old 
tune, ‘Sweet Marie.’ That song was popular the year of the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. Now, she doesn’t remember it as 
something she was sung to sleep by. She even recalls how uni- 
versally people whistled it that summer. Popular songs don’t 
ordinarily make much impression on a child under ten. Girls are 
more likely to be at least twelve before they take much interest in 
current love songs. But let’s suppose she was ten. That would 
make her now thirty-eight. I wonder if she remembers ‘Com- 
trades?’ If we could just have talked a little longer about songs 
and books and plays, I’ll bet we could have figured out almost the 
exact day she was born.” 

You see, my friend had performed a simple bit of deductive 


Teasoning— detective work. 


Nearly everybody, I presume—or, at any rate, everybody who 
teads modern fiction—has thought at some time of what fun he 
have if he were a detective. And the truth is that we all 

cam be detectives. Indeed, we all must be detectives, in a way, 
if we are going to get along well in dealing with other people. 


If we are going to rub people the right way, and mix with them 
pleasantly or profitably, we should learn how to size them up 
readily and make accurate deductions concerning them. To do 
this it is necessary often to take note of little odds and ends of 
facts that are much less obvious than a brass band. ‘The best 
detectives are merely persons who, by training, have acquired 
unusual ability for picking up facts. No matter who you are, 
or what line of activity you’re in, the chances are that you have 
dozens of opportunities every day to show the same kind of 
ingenuity that makes a detective successful. 

Every time you meet a stranger it is possible to learn much 
about him by quietly looking him over and listening to his talk. 
You don’t have any trouble distinguishing a preacher from a 
gambler or race track tout, do you? But why confine yourself 
to observations that are so easy? 

In every man’s conversation, in his face, in his clothes, his 
moustache, the way he puts his feet down, in his whole manner, 
there are indications of his character and general status. But 
these are evident only to the person who is sharp enough to ob- 
serve things that are not glaringly noticeable on the surface. 
You know, we see not with our eyes but through them. 

The man who invariably wears a purple necktie isn’t exactly 
the same sort as one who prefers a black necktie. Soft collars, 
or stiff high collars, or soft kid shoes, may reveal something of 
character as surely as spats or long hair. The man who has the 
hair-cutter shave his neck all the way around in the back is one 
type, and the fellow who has his hair cut feather-edged, but not 
often enough, probably is a distinctly different sort. Half-soled 
shoes might not mean the same thing as patched uppers. Surely 
it doesn’t just happen when a man persistently wéars shirts that 
make one think of a horse blanket or a drug store awning. Untidy 
fingernails tell a story, but so do nails that seem overmanicured— 
as if the owner could not have time for anything else. 

One of my neighbors was about to rent his furnished house. 
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The man who was coming to look at it was nearly two hours late, 
and when he drove up, he explained that he had been detained 
owing to his misfortune in running out of gasoline. He added 
that he had been particularly unlucky that week, as it was the 
second time he had unexpectedly found his gasoline tank empty. 

“I’m sorry,” my neighbor told him, “but I gave you up and 
have now made other arrangements.” The owner of the house 
had then and there decided that this tenant was not desirable. 
Why? Simply because he had discovered that the man was 
careless. Nothing is more annoying for a man who drives an 
automobile than to run out of gasoline, and nothing is more un- 
necessary. By taking an occasional lock at the tank, or at the 
speedometer mileage, or at the gauge, one can avoid this difficulty. 
Any person who runs out of gas twice in the same week, is so care- 
less that he would be almost certain to damage a rented house or 
its furnishings. This theory is amply borne out by the fact that 
the man rented another house nearby, let the fire go out in the 
furnace one cold night, so that the water pipes froze and burst, 
flooding the entire house. That recalls a similar case of a real 
estate agent who turned down a couple about to rent a house, 
because the wife’s casual chatter indicated that they must have 
lived at four or five different places in what the real estate man 
regarded as too short a time. He feared that they were born 
movers. 

Some of the cleverest psychological sleuths in the world are not 
called detectives at all, but are credit men in big retail stores, 
hotel clerks, hotel cashiers, and bank tellers—occupying positions 
where it is necessary to size up a stranger at a glance. 

I once spent an afternoon sitting- alongside of the desk of one 
of the best credit men in 
New York, marveling at the 
quick assurance with which oa F 
he placed his O. K. on one is 
check, or asked for more 
information before cashing 
another. One weman, 
dressed and poised as a 
person thoroughly genteel, 
and accustomed to spend- 
ing money, wished to pay 
for goods with a check on 
an out-of-town bank. In 
reply to the credit man’s 
question she said that she 
bad been in the city two or 
three months and was liv- 
ing at a hotel which she 
specified. The credit man, 
smiling and suave, as if all 
was going to be smooth, 
talked for a moment about 
the weather and then sud- 
denly asked her for her 
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Speeding-Up Your Senses 


Ohio. He grew rather angry when told that it was nec 
him to be identified, and he was obliged to leave without any 0. K. 
on his check. Only a moment later an unassuming little cha 
who said he was a building contractor in a small western on 
presented a check which the credit man promptly agreed to cash 
without identification. I inquired why he had refused to cash 
the lawyer’s check but had ~eadily O. K.’d this one. 

“Because,” replied the -redit man, “‘if the man really were 4 
lawyer of good standing in a city the size of Columbus, he would 
have known that it was.no more than to be expected that he would 
have to be identified, and he would not have been indignant oyer 

A person’s clothes may indicate much of his character, but not 
in the way that most people think. The mere question of whether 
clothes are elegant or shabby is comparatively unimportant 
Clothes. should tally with the occupation. A plumber in old 
clothes might be an A-1 risk, where a lawyer, in similar ¢lothes 
would not. Soiled linen, worn by a man whose work brings him 
in contact with many high grade people, and who occupies a 
supposedly high-salaried position, is a sign that the wearer is 
perhaps equally slovenly mentally, if not morally. I remember 


* one man who said he was married and employed as a billing clerk, 


and who was a fashion plate. It did not require much deductive 
power to figure out that he was both selfish and extravagant, for 
on the salary that he would earn as a billing clerk he could not 
dress as well as he did without making his wife dress much mote 
poorly than himself. 

Suppose that a man’s clothes are shabby, but the naire on tke 
little looped tape at the rear of his nearly worn-out shoes shows 
that they are an expensive 
make. And suppose that 
the label on the inside of 
his hat, which he holds in 
his hand, is also one of high 
quality. Perhaps he has 
seen better days, and, until 
he met recent reverses, was 
able to’ buy the best of 
everything. 

Whenever I see a man 
with an extremely stupid 
face and clothes in the 
height of fashion, I am in- 
clined to assume that he is 
of small consequence on his 
job, whatever it is, because 
he is evidently giving his 
chief thought to his apparel. 
With the modest amountof 
ability that his face indi- 
cates, he could not have 
much brain power left to 
devote to anything else. 
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He needed to find this girl. He did not know her address, but he knew the name of a man who would be likely to 


send her flowers. So he went to the florist’s nearest this man’s home and complained that flowers ordered for Miss 


Scott had not been received. ‘ Have you the right address?" he demanded. They had—and they showed it to him. 


ctossed her knees, when reaching for a pen with which to sign her 


name. 

_ Any intelligent hotel clerk knows a good deal about an incom- 
ing guest by the time he has finished signing his name on the 
register. If a man picks up the pen with a snap and self-confi- 
dence as if to say: ‘Gimme that pen; I know what I want,” it is 
evident that he has his own ideas about the kind of room he 
desires. But if he writes his name half-timidly, and inquires, 
with embarrassment, ‘How much does it cost to stay at this 
hotel?” the clerk knows, of course, that he can sell that guest 
almost any room, and impose on him in any way he sees fit. 

And when you go to a hotel, as a total stranger, you might be 
astonished at how readily the hotel is able to determine if your 
credit is good, without asking many questions. In the first place, 
the credit man at a well conducted large hotel probably has on 
file a copy of the latest telephone directory from every city, 
large or small, in the United States. If aman registers from Phoe- 
mix, Arizona and asks for credit at a hotel, or the privilege of 
cashing checks there, it may not be necessary to get any more 
from him than his street address. If the telephone directory 
from Phoenix shows him to be living at the address he gives, the 
hances are that he is truthful and fairly reliable. The mere 
fact of having a telephone in the house is not necessarily proof of 

-paying habits, but the chances are at least far better than in 
the case of a man who has no home or definite anchor. If there is 
anything suspicious about the man, that is, if there is reason to 

that he is using some other person’s name, he may be asked 
a few casual questions about the names of some of his neighbors 

‘home. If the telephone book shows these names to be listed 
on his street, or wherever he says, the man’s integrity is regarded 
as fairly well established. 

Suest who excites suspicion leaves a trail as definitely as a 
ie walking through the snow. Every telephone number that 
t calls becomes part of the record for possible investigation. 

he sleeps until noon every day, and has an invariably mussy 
ese these may be telltale indications of his character. Most 


hotels, by the way, are,suspicious of guests who stay for a week or 
two and receive no mail. The average man is eager to be in touch 
with business or social acquaintances and a week without receiv- 
ing a single letter is an exceptional circumstance. This, of course, 
does not. prove anything against a man, but, if he is otherwise 
suspicious, it makes the hotel credit department disposed to look 
farther. I know of one man who stayed at a hotel penniless for a 
week, expecting a large check to arrive. When the check failed 
to come, he was going to take a chance on jumping his hotel bill. 
But, when the end of the week came, he was astonished to find 
that the hotel had taken special precautions to prevent him from 
removing his bags from his room without the fact being instantly 
reported to the cashier. The hotel people had known for two or 
three days that he was without funds. How did they know this? 
Because he had failed to tip his waiter after three or four meals 
in succession. This was not due to stinginess, because he had 
apologized to the waiter, and remarked that he had no change 
in his pocket, but would give him something the next day. The 
waiter, acting under the rules of the hotel, promptly reported this 
fact to the management. 

Not long ago a woman sought to cash a large check at a Wash- 
ington bank. As she was from out of the city it was necessary for 
her to identify herself, and she was referred to Mr. Avon Nevius, 
one of the cashiers. After about thirty seconds of conversation, 
Nevius readily O. K.’d the check. Why was he so confident that 
the woman was a perfectly good risk? Because, as a regular part 
of his job, Nevius makes it a point to read the society columns, 
not only in the Washington papers but in the papers of other 
Eastern cities. In this way he gets a line on the people of social 

ition and wealth who are likely to come to his bank. In this 
instance he recalled reading, a day or two previous, that the 
woman before him was visiting a prominent family on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. Moreover, she wore an old-fashioned locket 
on which was a monogram. On her handkerchief was an initial. 
These items tallied with her name; therefore, only a glance was 
needed by the trained eye of a bank (Continued on page 138) 
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Peter B. Kyne 


Tilustrations by 


G. Patrick Nelson 


RS. NEWTON CRADDOCK, having in- 
dulged herself in twenty minutes of her 
favorite pastime of baiting Mr. Craddock, 
had retired to the front room, let down the 

folding bed, cast herself face down upon it and com- 
menced to weep with great violence. 

Mr. Craddock, realizing out of the depths 
of experience that presently Mrs. Craddock 
would finish her cry and return to the attack, 
and realizing further that his slow wits and 
slower tongue would be no match for his 
wife’s, promptly seized upon this lull in the 
battle to make a hasty escape. He had no 
definite objective for the present. Ina vague 
way he had decided to ‘“‘bat around” for a 
few hours and then end all in a leap from 
Brooklyn Bridge, for he could not afford 
the expense of a divorce action any more 
than he could afford the expense of trans- 
portation to a point where his belligerent 
spouse could not find him. In his cesperation 
suicide appealed to Craddock as the one way out. 

At Forty-second Street and Broadway he 
alighted from the surface car upon which he had 
taken flight, his domestic tragedy for the moment 
forgotten in a sudden, unreasoning, devilish desire 
for life. Before him several rows of white electric 
bulbs spelled an announcement of a popular 
photoplay, so quite automatically Newton Crad- 
dock entered recklessly—the most abandoned 
madcap in the great city of New York. Here let 
us leave him to his enjoyment while we present a 
brief sketch of the Craddock family. 

At the wholesale plumbing supplies house where 
he was employed as assistant shipping clerk at a 
salary of twenty-five dollars a week, Newton 
Craddock’s time was so valuable to his employers 
that they. never wasted it. Consequently, it was 
only after half-past five o’clock, when he removed 
his blue bib-overalls and started the long walk to 
his three modest rooms in West Twenty-third 
Street, that Mr. Craddock would become acutely 
aware of the fact that his feet hurt him. 

No matter how badly his poor feet ached, how- 
ever, the pain could never quite eradicate his one 
vaunting ambition. Newton Craddock hoped in 
time to become the head shipping clerk at his 
place of employment, for in addition to 
the thirty-five dollars a week this sinecure 
afforded, it also offered numerous oppor 
tunities to its happy possessor to sit 
down. : 
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Under Their Skins 


Lf you've ever had a quarrel with 

your wife—or your husband— 

you ll think this one of the truest 
stories you've ever read 


Having thus touched lightly upon the economic side of the 
Craddock existence, we will dismiss it with the brief statement 
that the unfortunate shipping clerk had impaled himself on the 
High Cost of Living, and pass on to a more intimate introduction 
to our hero. 

Ordinarily Mr. Craddock was a mild, inoffensive, rather futile 
poor devil, one of a couple of million similar under-dogs who 
manage, somehow, to exist in the city of New York. He was 
blond, ill-nourished, unimaginative, weak, patient, self-sacrific- 
ing, commonplace, ill-bred, conceited, arrogant. A product of 
the New York slums, he was allied staunchly on the negative 


side in all local debates in his block on the question: “Resolved: ‘ 


That there is considerable open space west of the Hudson River.” 
A fairly steady patron of cheap cinema thrillers, he believed im- 
plicitly that the Old West still survived and that men wore chaps 
and six-shooters and bandana handkerchiefs in Davenport, Iowa. 

Nature had endowed Mrs. Craddock with the mentality of a 
field mouse, the form of a Vere de Vere, the haughty disdain of 
a chorus girl promoted to a speaking part, the heart of a cobble- 
stone and the tongue of a Xantippe. The unfortunate Craddock 
had married her for much the same reason that any other ordi- 
narily decent, well-intentioned, tender hearted, spineless little 
man marries a termagant—because he had no business to. On 
her part, Mrs. C. had married her husband primarily for twenty- 
five dollars a week, although there is no doubt that she loved him, 
more or less, at the time, and probably would have continued to 
love him if he had not disappointed her so. The fact of the 
matter is that twenty-five dollars a week in perspective is a much 
larger sum than twenty-five dollars a week in retrospect, as Mrs. 
Craddock was not long in discovering. 

As a result of this financial mirage the lady chose to regard her 
husband as a failure commercially—a bad investment which, 
by all the rules of the game, should be written off to profit and 
loss, were it not for the aforesaid twenty-five dollars a week. 
She bitterly rebuked him for his strange unwillingness to resign 
his assistant shipping clerkship and seek elsewhere a position 
more nearly calculated to maintain her in the state to which she 
had been accustomed prior to her indiscreet alliance with him. 
It is hard for a Fifth Avenue girl to be happy in three rooms in 
West Twenty-third Street, and Mrs. Craddock could never forget 
that formerly she had been in the gloves in Burnham’s. When 
Newton Craddock would gather courage enough sarcastically to 
remind her of the pittance she had been wont to earn at Burn- 
ham’s, Mrs. Craddock could always crush him with the retort 
that it was more money than she’d seen in any one week since. 
At least she had supported herself on it! 

The rapidity with which his ten years’ savings had 
melted under Mrs. Craddock’s management imme- 
diately after their marriage had first shocked Craddock 
and then enraged him when he discovered that their 
furniture had been purchased on the “dollar down, 
dollar a week” plan, instead of being paid for out of 


his surplus. On the con- 
trary, this surplus had 
gone to clothe Mrs. 
Craddock in gay rai- 
ment, as well as into the 
purchase of a parrot, a 
phonograph, a wrist 
watch and a tall, old 
fashioned piano lamp, 
offered at auction dirt 
cheap and by Mrs. Crad- 
dock purchased for that 
reason, pending the day 
when they should be 
able to afford a piano. 
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44 Brothers Under Their Skins 


Newton Craddock was not such a fool’ as he appeared. to be: 
Too well he realized what the advent of that piano lamp meant. 
It meant a mechanical piano—on the instalment plan. And 
presently the collector would commence calling at the office of 
the wholesale plumbing supplies house, and—well, Mr. Craddock 
took that piano lamp up the street and pledged it in the sum of 
two dollars to a man of undoubted Hebraic antecedents. Then he 
returned home with the two dollars and announced to his amazed 
and heartbroken wife that thereafter he would supervise the 
financial affairs of the house of. Craddock. Yes, sir! He’d 
show her. . . . 

An hour later Mr. Craddock had redeemed the piano lamp and 
abdicated forever his office as head of the house. He concluded 
it would be easier to skimp and scrape in an endeavor to keep 
peace with his wife’s extravagance rather than arouse her ire. 

Thus passed five years of cat and dog existence. He went 
without luncheon. For a time he had worked as a waiter during 
the rush of the dinner hour in a cheap restaurant until his feet 
f2iled him and tired nature warned him that one job a day was 
encugh. On Saturday nights and Sundays during the summer 
he acted as a ballyhoo at Coney Island. He did the washing 
an] cleared up the supper dishes nightly in order to save the dime 
Mrs. Craddock would otherwise have expended by engaging a- 
neighbor’s little girl to perform this hated task. In short, he 
immolated himself on the altar of conjugal infelicity, and at the 
moment of our introduction to him he had gone the limit, even 
unto the nethermost end, and was through at last. He could not 
manage her. Nothing he could do would please her. Therefore, 
why try? Let her go back to Burnham’s . . . : 


As Newton Craddock emerged from his two hours’ thraldom 
in the cinema palace his first coherent thought was that his feet 
hurt him. His next that it was about time to start home and get 
anight’srest. Then 
he remembered! 
Alas! He had made 
other arrangements. 

He found himself 
outside the theater— 
homeless. Also, he 
wished he had an 
overcoat. The chill 
of early winter was 
in the air, carrying a 
hint of the first snow- 
fall, and the idea of 
the final plunge into 
the icy East River 
was singularly unat- 
tractive. He longed 
to return to Mrs. 
Craddock and tell 
her the story of the 
photoplay. He was 
still thrilling with 
the picture of the 
“heavy” being chas- 
tised by the enraged 
fiancé of the heroine 
—the big, awkward, 
faithful, rejected 
country lover who 
had trailed the tem- 
peramental village — 
belle to the Great === 
City, whither she had 
gone to become a 
theatrical star in an- 
swer to an advertise- 
ment for such, and 
where he had rescued the city-weary girl just as she was about 
to end it all. 

“T wish I had half the guts of that big hayseed lover of 
Marian’s,” murmured Craddock aloud as he turned up his coat 
collar and trudged north without any particular destination. 
“T’d own that plumbin’ supplies house if I did.” . ° 

A hand fell on his shoulder. Since he was a fugitive now, 
unconsciously he shrank and twisted out from under the hand. 

“What ve want?” he demanded. 

Before him stood three young men. 


bey 
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G. PATRICK NELSON, who made the illustrations for this story, and who for fifteen years 
has been in the very front rank of American magazine artists, is one of the few living New 
Yorkers actually bred and born in New York City. He says that his hobbies are sleight of 
hand magic—his drawing shows that well enough! —and knocking around the South Seas. 


evening dress, and were evidently of that class of male soc 
which, after donning its appointed dress at nightfall, wears it 
until morning. The fullest of these “full dressed” gentlemen 
addressed Craddock in response to that individual’s segond 
request for information as to his desires. 

Said this amiable stranger, “ How’d you like to earn fi’ dollars?” 

Instantly Newton Craddock forgot that presently he was to 
die and would have as small need for five dollars as he had now 
for earning it. 

“Show me,” he said briskly—and added, “sir.” 

“Take thish letter, m’ friend, an’ deliver it at addresh on the 
envelope. Don’t give it to anybody except party to whom the 
letter is addreshed, unnerstan’? Here’s your fi’ dollars.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ Craddock answered, and took the envelope 
and the bill. ‘‘ Any answer?” 

““No. answer.” 

The three young men waved Mr. Craddock an airy farewell 
and stepped into a taxicab. 

“Regular millionnaires,” mused Newton - Craddock as he 
gazed after them. “If me an’ Millie had half the dough them 
wasters throws to waiters an’ taxi drivers——” 

He signed and glanced at the envelope. It was addressed to 
a person Craddock had never met in the Sunday supplements, 
at the Burton Apartments, 1o2nd Street and Riverside Drive 
so he crossed over to Fifth Avenue and boarded an omnibus. 

At the Burton Apartments he entered timorously and found 
a young man of color asleep at a telephone board. He awakened 
this individual and stated his errand. 

“They don’t answer the telephone. Maybe it’s out of order,” 
the negro informed him after a vain effort to announce Mr. 
Craddeck via the customary apartment house route. “Better 
go upstairs and try the doorbell.” 


So Newton Craddock was whisked to the twelfth floor and told . 


to present himself at Number Six. He pressed the button at the 
entrance and thrilled with importance as he heard the bell re- 
sounding within. He 
waited a minute, 
listening for footfalls, 
but hearing none he 
rang again—longer 
and louder this time. 
Again he waited. 
Still no answer. He 
continued to ring and 
listen alternately for 
five minutes. 
‘Nobody home,” 
he murmured dis- 
gustedly, and thrust 
the missive under 
the door. Once out- 
side the Burton 
Apartments, he 
turned east into 
Broadway. After 
the warmth of the 
apartment house the 
night air of Broad- 
way pierced through 
his shoddy suit to his 
sallow skin and 
brought to his mind 
once more a vision of 
home comforts. It 
was nearly eleven 
o'clock now, @ 
| Mrs. Craddock he 
knew would be abed. 
It was a double bed, 
for the Craddocks 
had not arrived at 
that stage of social 
progress when twin beds are considered the correct thing m @ 
well ordered domestic establishment. Consequently, he knew! 
nest would be warmed for him. His better judgment told him 
that after a sleepy ‘So that’s you, is it?”” Mrs. Craddock would 
forbear further conversation and surrender to the sandman—— 
“T’'ll square it ‘with Millie,” he murmured and sought the 
nearest drugstore, where he made a small purchase of an art 
which, to Craddock’s single mind, was calculated to please the 
most exacting feminine taste. He placed this votive offering 
in a rear pocket of his trousers. 
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“Take this letter,” said the stranger, 


He was half way home before it occurred to him that fate had 
dealt him a good hand and he had played it like a fool. The idea 
of thrusting that envelope under the door! A total stranger had 
given him five dollars to deliver the note. Therefore, would it 
be at all unreasonable to suspect that a similar honorarium might 
have been his portion had he but had the common sense to await 
the return of the man to whom the letter was addressed, and 

eliver it in person? It would not. Moreover, he had been 
specifically instructed to deliver the note to none other than the 
~ to whom it had been addressed. Perhaps it might not 
at ~<a to remedy his defective judgment. He could, at 

Half an hour later Newton Craddock was back at the Burton 
N ents. He walked boldly into the elevator, ascended to 
en Six, got down on his hands and knees and peered under 

e door. A dim light burning within showed him the white 
tavelope just out of reach, so he opened his pocket knife and 


2 


deliver it to the address on the envelope.” 


endeavored with the blade to regain the missive. His activities 
merely served to thrust it still further under the door, and in 
sudden peevish humor Newton Craddock seized the door knob 
and shook it. To his vast surprise the door opened. 

The fact that the envelope was plainly visible against the old- 
rose velvet carpet indicated to Craddock that the dwellers in 
Number Six were still out. So, appreciating the inadvisability 
of being seen in the open doorway which was visible from the 
elevator, he stepped inside, closed the door after him and rescued 
the envelope. 

He stood there a moment, pondering. His feet sank deep in 
the luxuriant carpet. On the wall before him hung an exquisite 
little pastel—a scene which brought to Mr. Craddock’s eyes a 
vague wistfulness. It was a pond covered with water lilies, 
and around the edges some very good feed was growing, quite 
in the center of which stood a contented Holstein-Friesiam heifer, 
while in the background appeared a vista of golden ame woods. 
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pink silk kimono, all frills and delicate ribbons and baby lac | 
the big sister of just such a garment as Mrs. Craddock ‘had dal 


For several minutes he stood there in that atmosphere of 
wealth, marveling that a man who owned a magnificent picture 
like this could possibly leave it alone and unprotected in the 
great city of New York. Craddock had all of a child’s curiosity, 
and it is not a matter of great surprise that presently he should 
make a swift dash down the carpeted hall for a glimpse at the 
remainder of this splendor. 

“Jerusalem!” he gasped, “seven rooms! An’ every room as 
big as our three put together. Say, this feller must be rich!” 

He stood in the entrance to the dining room, excited, quivering 
with a vague apprehension, panting a little. Never before had 
he seen the interior of a rich person’s home. In the wildest 
flights of his fancy he had never dreamed of anything tike this. 
There was a Jacobean sideboard heavy with silver; on the floor 
an oriental rug more beautiful than the one he and Millie had 
seen the day they purchased their instalment furniture—and 
that one had been worth a thousand dollars. It would have 
taxed the strength of Craddock’s twenty-five rabbit-power 
body to lift the dining room table; the dining room chairs were 
beautifully upholstered in deep red mohair. On the walls 
hung pictures of rubicund gentlemen in red coats riding to 
hounds, and on the table were a seltzer bottle and an almost 
full quart of Scotch. 

“ll bet these geezers drink good licker,” mused Crad- 
dock. A sudden, unconquerable desire came over him to 
sample that Scotch—the Scotch of the rich—and he 
knew it was useless to resist. Indeed, now that the 
country had gone dry he might never again have 
such an opportunity, for to the Newton Craddocks 
of the United States, our country is not merely dry, 
but arid. So he poured himself a libation. 

While he was not a drinking man in 
any sense of the word, it did occur to 
him that even his limited knowledge of 
alcoholic stimulant pro- 
claimed this as of the best. 
It was very smooth. Crad- 
dock had often heard it said 
that good liquor never hurt 
anybody, and he believed it ~~~ 
now. Hetookanotherdrink  . 
and boldly investigated the territory behind a heavily 
brocaded screen where he found a very fine phonograph. 

“Wow!” murmured Mr. Craddock. ‘‘They have 
music at their meals!” 

He was so awed by this discovery that he had another 
wee nip of Scotch before passing to the living room where, find- 
ing nothing more interesting, after his first gasp of wonder, 
than some books without any pictures in them worth while 
and a box of cigars on the center table, he passed on to the 
kitchen. It was finished in white enamel with a white tiled 
floor, and Craddock marveled at the extravagance that dic- 
tated a dining room in addition to this kitchen. Why, there 
was ample room for a family dining table between the sink 
and the range! 

Now, for some reason—possibly the smoothness of that Scotch 
whisky—fear and caution had completely fled Craddock’s 
hitherto timid soul. It is true he realized he had no business 
in this house, uninvited; but on the other hand, it was quite 
probable he would not be discovered, and when he reached 
home he would have a most interesting story to tell Millic. 
He had forgotten his resentment against her and wished she 
was with him to share this adventurous prowl through the domi- 
cile of a swell. Moreover, he believed he was accomplishing no 
harm, since he intended none, for he planned, after a hasty tour 
of the apartment, to leave it, locking the door behind him— 
after which he would descend to the entrance hall downstairs 
and await the return of the tenants of Number Six. 

Craddock reached this praiseworthy conclusion simultaneously 
with his arrival in what instinct told him was the boudoir of the 
lady of the house. 

“Some joint!” he murmured approvingly, “some joint!” 
He had seen “‘ideal boudoirs” tastefully arranged in the show 
windows of furniture stores. but this room was beautiful beyond 
the wildest dreams even of Mrs. Craddock. 

“Tf Millie could only see this!” he soliloquized sadly. ‘‘No,” 
he added after a moment’s reflection, *‘I guess it’s just as well 
she ain’t here. That’d only make it harder for me——” 

In the midst of this innocent rumination an idea suddenly 
struck Craddock with such force that he gasped and turned pale 
with the impact of it. The door of a closet across the room was 
open; from a metal hanger in this closet was suspended a lovely 


manded of him that very evening. 
She had said she ought td have one to wear to breakf t 
Upon careful inquiry Craddock had ascertained co 


customs, with legal right of entry to all trunks 
presented at the port of New York. Also, he 
had denied the requisition, for he had a 
horror of debt and would not entertain Mrs. 


Craddock’s suggestion that they “put off the furniture 7 
man for a couple of weeks.” The treasury could not 
withstand the drain and he had so informed her, kindly, ‘a 
frankly and with deep regret at his inability to make ~ 
her happy with a simple little thing like a kimono. 

“The guy that owns this dump is rich,” Craddock 
cogitated, ‘‘an’ his wife’ll never miss this kimono thing. I gotta 
bring somethin’ home with me to square meself with Millie. 

Almost without his own volition he removed his coat and vet 
raised the tails of his pink striped shirt to his arm pits, defth 
swathed his torso in that gorgeous silk kimono, replaced 
shirt tails, vest and coat, and prepared to flee. He 
however, that prior to his departure he might venture to demot 
strate the entire truth of a trite old slogan of the retail liquet 
trade, to wit: that another little drink never accomplishes auly 

Now, had Craddock been burglariously inclined by reason 


, that th 
for this strange desire arose from the fact that Mr. Buleetaie 


Bulgers lived just across the hall—had presented Mrs, Bulger with 
such a garment. Whereupon Craddock had called to his wife’s at. 
tention the significant fact that Mr. Bulger was an inspector in the 
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heredity, environment, or a blow on the head in early boyhood, “Tf a feller’s goin’ to swipe somethin’ he might as well make it 
hervould never, by any possibility, have been aught but a pin- _ somethin’ worth while.” 

feather crook. The theft of that gorgeous kimono had been his It will very readily be seen that the Scotch whisky was working 
first offense against the Seventh Commandment. However, in Newton Craddock, imbuing him with a passionate yearning to 
it was the opening wedge. It seemed such a simple little thing be kind to Mrs. Craddock with all her faults, and equipping 
to “lift,” that after lifting it the act assumed such puerile pro- him with the courage for this adventure. It was that brand of 

rtions in the Craddock brain that naturally the ancient phi- . courage colloquially designated as Dutch, but Craddock did 

hy of the unaccustomed thief was not long in presenting not realize this. He merely thought it a little strange that he 
itself for his consideration: had not discovered his heritage earlier in life. He was almost 
proud of himself, although it was not without a tinge of surprise 
at his newly acquired effrontery that presently he found himself 
stalking defiantly from room to room, brazenly switching lights 
on and off, peering into closets, inspecting bureau drawers, 
rummaging through clothing. 

He discovered four pairs of silk stockings 
which he judged to be about Millie’s size, and 
these he stuffed into his coat pocket. A glit- 
tering rhinestone butterfly barette followed 
the stockings, and in an upper bureau drawer 
he found a roll of vellow-backed 
bills and a blue plush jewel case 
filled with valuable scarf pins. He 
did not take these, however. 

He worked swiftly and indus- 
triously, always with the main idea 
of locating something that would 
be particularly pleasing to Millie. 
A rose-colored chiffon veil, some 
cobwebby lace-edged _handker- 
chiefs, a vanity bag, a handsome 
pair of cut-steel slipper buckles, a 
hat pin, three pieces of dainty, 
pink-ribboned lingerie so sheer of 
texture that he almost blushed as 
he tucked them carefully inside his 
shirt with the silk kimono, a little 
lace boudoir cap and two pairs of 
long white kid gloves all caught 
his fancy. From at least a dozen 
pairs of shoes of assorted styles 
and colors he selected a pair of 
pretty little green silk pumps, 
stuffing one in each of his rear 

trousers pockets where the tails 
of his coat would conceal them. 
When he had carefully effaced 
all trace of his visit and returned 
to the dining room for a parting 
raid on the Scotch, his figure 
presented an outline as knobby 
as a non-skid tire. 
Having disposed of his nepen- 
the, Craddock was surprised to 
find his courage mounting still higher. He was no longer 
an ordinarily courageous man, but a daredevil of supreme 
degree. He went to the entrance to the apartment, 
slipped the lock on the door to guard against intrusion, 
and returned to the dining room. Straight to the phono- 
graph behind the screen he went, cranked the instrument 
and inserted a record and a new needle. He experienced 
some slight difficulty in finding the hole for the needle, 
but eventually all was in readiness and the disc com- 
menced to turn. 

The first articulate note was issuing forth when Craddock 
heard something. It was the clank and rattle of the elevator 
door opening and closing on the twelfth floor. Instantly he 
silenced the phonograph and stepped into the hall to listen, 
while his heart skipped two beats and the blood seemed to 
congeal around the roots of his sparse hair. 

The sound of a key being inserted in the lock of the front 
door momentarily cleared the Scotch mist from Craddock’s 
brain and left him capable of realizing his predicament. His 
escape was cut off. So, with the genius born of desperation, he 
dashed back into the dining room with the intention of whisking 
himself out of sight behind the screen that concealed the phono- 
graph. 

Now, the scene of Craddock’s adventure was cursed with that 
serene ally of the Oriental ruag—a polished, hardwood floor, and, 
“y . : ‘ as everybody of the slightest esthetic pretensions knows, an 

ou bring that lamp back and set it down. And if Oriental rug on a polished hardwood floor is one of the most 

you want to know who's boss around here, just try dependable combinations of utility and deviltry possible of con- 
to pawn something else. Set it down, I said!” ception. As Craddock sprang for his hiding place he trod sharply 
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and half turned on the corner of the dining room rug, which - 
instantly slid out from under him along the polished hardwood 
floor. For the thousandth part of a second he knew he had made 
a monkey of himself. Then, with vio'ence and accuracy, he 
crashed to the floor on that portion of his anatomy where, under 
his own recent classification of himself, his tail should have been 
growing. 

He groaned aloud, more with terror than pain, however, and 
crept in behind the screen. Here he sat, rubbing the affi'cted . 
spot, while the door opened and a woman’s voice—cold, imperi- 
ous, with a slight drawl, said in the accents of one born to com- 
mand, ‘‘ You may set the suitcase there. That will be all, thank 
you.” A few seconds later a man’s voice said, “‘Thank you,” 
with so much emphasis on the “‘you”’ that Mr. Craddock realized 
the fellow had not been tipped.- This knowledge and the chill ° 
of that feminine voice filled him with apprehension, and caused 
him to remark to himself, “That dame’s voice is a dead ringer 
for Millie’s when she’s doin’ the high an’ mighty.” 

He realized his only hope lay in remaining where he was, per- 
fectly quiet, until she should have retired, whereupon he, would 
sneak down the hall on velvet feet and make his escape. Even 
his limited intelligence warned him that in all likelihood she would 
not discover his raid for some time. Hence he had little to fear 
of a search of the apartment by the police. He expected, of 
course, that she might come to the dining room, and in this he 
was not disappointed. 

Through a crack in the screen where two sections hinged he 
had an excellent view of her as she entered. She stood in the 
doorway for fully half a minute, gazing calmly around her with 
such a superior air that Craddock was prejudiced against her 
instantly. In addition to her supercilious bearing, hers was not 
the style of beauty he favored anyway. He liked brunettes, and 
the mistress of this apartment wa; a golden blonde—like Millie, 
by the way. Her face was beautiful, but pale and cold, Craddock 


* thought, and a man with half an eye could see she was quick- 


tempered. As she stood there, chin up, eyes flashing and the tip 
of her delicate nose wrinkling in a gentle sniffing movement, she 
did, indeed, offer a most logical basis for Craddock’s silent solil- 
oquy, “Some queen!” 

The pain of his recent fall had now left him, and for some reason 
—the Scotch, doubtless—his fright had been merely temporary. 
Again he felt his courage mounting to ridiculous heights. His 
brain was capable of clear and concise thought. The very 
danger of his predicament filled him with a strange exhilaration. 
He felt an almost uncontrollable desire to thrust his head coyly 


_over, the top of the screen and call in honeyed accents, “Oh, you 


cutie!” 

The lady walked to the dining room table. There were two 
glasses there. One contained the dregs of a drink Craddock had 
found on the table upon his arrival. The other, still reeking of 
his own potations, he had abstracted from the sideboard pre- 
liminary to sampling the liquor of the rich. 

“Two of them,” the lady murmured aloud—and Craddock 
cursed himself for his delinquency in not washing that glass and 
setting it back on the sideboard, for usually he was an orderly 
man in all household affairs. From a heap of cigar and cigarette 
butts on an ash tray he saw her select the stub of a gold-tipped 
cigarette, study it a moment and drop it as if it had seared her 
fingers. She sniffed again, and while he was wondering why she 
should sniff so disdainfully, her lovely short upper lip commenced 
to tremble and tears welled into her eyes. An instant later 
she had seated herself at the dining room table and commenced 
to weep—vociferously, as Mrs. Craddock wept, and not softly 
and tremulously, as Craddock believed a perfect lady should 
weep when her heart is broken. 

Her unexpected action so completely dazed Craddock that in 
an endeavor to analyze it he scratched his head with a harsh, 
rasping noise. The sound frightened him, but the lady paid no 
attention to it, and Craddock was shrewd enough to realize that 
his fair jailer was in such a state of mind as to be oblivious of 
minor sounds. Therefore, inasmuch as she sat with her head 
bowed on her arms and was sobbing very gustily, it seemed rea- 
sonable to him to assume that three hasty, cautious steps across 
the thick carpet would carry him undiscovered to the hall en- 
trance, when he would male his exit, leaving her alone with her 
grief. . 

He commenced moving the screen cautiously from one end in 
order to provide egress along the wal!, when agdin the damnable 
elevator door clanged at the twelfth floor, and Craddock dodged 
back behind the screen. Again he heard a key inserted in the 
lock at the entrance; the hall door opened and a loud voice an- 
nounced the impending arrival of a cheerful male person. 


‘nothing of this domestic cyclone. He marked the winning sim 


““Oo-hooo! Wifey!” 

A dawning suspicion that this person was not unremotely com. 
nected with the fair lady’s grief caused Craddock to apply his 
to the crack in the screen. He was not inerror. The lady raised 
her face instantly, dabbed at her eyes, and with a heroism found 
only in women endeavored to hide all trace of her emotion, An 
instant later the man entered the room. 

‘* Hello, old sweetheart,” he said tenderly. “It’s awfully good 
to see you again.” He passed his arm around her with the cep 
tude of absolute possession. To his great surprise, apparently 
old sweetheart fended him away very rudely, sprang up with her 
back against the wall and faced him with flashing eyes. Gage 
dock had seen Millie in many. a wild tantrum, but never hadihe 
seen in Millie’s eyes the look of fury he now beheld in the orbs 
of this dainty woman. 

“You poor mutt,” he murmured sympathetically to the man, 
“you're gonna get yours, a’right, a’right, a’right!” 

“Tom Kirtland,” she shrilled passionately, “‘how dare 

Tom Kirtland’s face was a study in conflicting amazeme 
quick anger, disappointment and masculine stupidity, 
gazed at her owlishly and in a matter of fact voice replied, aime 
a slight silence: 7 

“Dot, what the devil’s run up your back?” “a 

“Yo you think I’m blind? Do you think I’m a fool?” 

The man sat down in the chair vacated by his wife and Gram 
dock had a splendid view of his face. It was obvious to that ham 
pecked eavesdropper that the iron of married man’s nervousness 
had entered Thomas Kirtland’s soul to the very hilt, even asa 
had entered Craddock’s. He was consumed with a great symm 
pathy for the poor devil. 

“Now, look here, Dorothy dear——-”’ the husband began.. 

“Don’t you ‘dear’ me.” 

“Oh, the deuce! Of course I'll dear you. Who has a better 
right?” 

“You've forfeited the right.” 

“Well, suppose I have. Be sensible now, Dot, and don’t iY 
into a rage. It’s really too bad that after being away from mgm 
all summer you have nothing but tears and temper for me upon 
your return. What have I done to offend you?” 

“You know very well what you’ve done. Why didn’t you 
meet me at the Grand Central Station?”’ 

“Oh, now, look here, Dot! Are you going to permit a little 
thing like that to throw you out of gear? I didn’t think even 
you could be so childish. If you had wired me yesterday, Omm 
even this morning, of the exact hour of your arrival, I would have 
been there to meet you. As it was, your telegram reached me 
about the time your train was due. It seems I made the mista 
of not hanging around the office all evening awaiting your SWeEE 
pleasure in wiring me. I went to the Grand Central as soon@® 
I received the telegram, but arrived too late to meet you, aim 
hurried up here immediately. The colored boy down stairs aie 
you had just gone up, so here I am and a fine little party youwm 
fixed up for me.” : 

He had been inclined to resent her anger at first, but aim 
furnishing his explanation he deemed it would be acceptaimm 
Following the fashion of all henpecked men he endeavorema™ 
wheedie her back into good nature. Again he advanced towalm 
her with arms outstretched. 

“Oh, come now, Dot, for goodness’ sakes be cheerful anda 
out that tragic pose! Come and give me a kiss and tell mga 
about the good time you’ve been having while you were aways 

From his vantage point behind the screen Craddock misamm 


upon Tom’s honest face as he advanced to certain destruct 
and knew it for the smile of the good old Fido brand of 7m 
who smiles even while he is being beaten. He and Tom haw 
much in common and he hoped the latter would’ win, althOlly 
he doubted it. 

“Pernaps,” Dot replied with that acid sweetness which, Gam 
ing from a woman’s lips, burns like a branding iron, “we Tiga 
omit the kiss, while you tell me of the good times you've beet 
having while J’ve been away.” 

“T got her number now,” Craddock reflected. ‘She’s jealotl 
of poor old Tom.” He shook his fist at her; he told hers 
voce she ought to be ashamed of herself. — 

“T haven’t had any good times,” Tom answered plaintivVaaam 
halting in his affectionate advance. ‘You never heard of a 
body having a good time in New York-during the summer 
you, Dot?” 

Craddock wondered why anybody should make such a sweepiia 
statement, with Coney Island running full blast. Tom contiitag 

“T’ve worked like a dog, with the market (Continued on page 129) ; 
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A PHOTOGRAPH of Norma Talmadge seems to 
be a photograph of Norma Talmadge’s soul. 
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N LONDON Corone Paynter was voted the most beautiful 
American girl on the English stage. 
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riends 


= Illustrations by W: H. D. Koerner 


is a difference. I, a Martel of the Martels, am a Creole 


i B: JAC ST: BOUVIER and big Pierre du Frenne, the 
+. Frenchman. They call me Lévrier, the Greyhound. 


3 Elephant, were Frenchmen. So am I. But then there 


Was born here on Madagascar. 
Grazy from that cursed Allemand viper bite, and the venom of it 
spread down the East Coast and crossed the Mozambique to 
eur great island continent it acted differently upon us. 

Bull Jac sold every hoof of his vast herds of humpbacked 
Rattle to the government, at the government’s price. Big 

edu Frenne, the Elephant, leaving his black boys and his 

Sugar fields to the mercies of an incompetent Malagasy foreman, 
Marted the fitting of his yacht for a long cruise. 

Kept on growing coffee. Those two were going home.to fight 

7 France; I was staying home to fight for her. For certain things 

Knew held out the prospect of as lively work right here on Fra- 

@rant Island as any field in France might witness. That was the 

Thad to make these two men see. 
Hov Fragrant Island—or Nossi Andriamanitra, as the soft 
4 tongue has named it—were my coffee groves, high on a 


the Greyhound 


ea Some years ago we read a story called “Glenmore 
; White Monarch and the Gas House Pup” by a man 
named R. G. KIRK. ‘It was a gem. Nobody had 
ever heard of Kirk as a writer. We kept after him. 
And finally he wrote this story. for COSMOPOLITAN. 
You've never read one like it. 


So when the world went . 


lowered his head 4 
: and charge d— 
mountain slope. Northwest 
channel we. could see the 
Madagascar mainland. Far .. . 
below: us, out in the road- 
stead, ‘the slender gold and white hull of Pierre’s yacht swung 
impatient at her anchor chains. Tomorrow one of ‘her boats 
would beach, and then they would be gone—the mightiest two 
that ever blessed a man with friendship. But tonight was 
mine, . % 

Dinner was dispatched. Tobacco undulations filled the air. 
Contentment was upon us. The silence that so often comes to 
friends hovered a long, long while, and I could feel the love of 
those tremendous men warming my heart like strong old wine. 
Now [I could tell them why I must fight for France here—not there. E 

‘“Mbanu,” I called out. 

Neither Pierre nor Bull Jac had ever seen my Senegal and as he 
stepped out suddenly from the soft dusk that the candelabrum 
sone Sree the table, each of my two guests drew in a gasping 

reath. 
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“Don’t choke,” I said, and laughed. 
Wait till you’ve seen the man. 

“Strip,” I commanded, and twice my weight in perfect flesh 
started to tremble. I laid my two hands empty on the table. 
“T have no lash, boy,” I said, and tried to fix his eyes. *‘Have 
you done something to deserve the ‘cat’?”’ ; 

When first I got him he would look squarely at me, but now his 
glance shifted this way and that. So I said, ‘‘I only wanted to 
show you to these effendi here.” 

His look of sullen fear gave way to a grimace of pleasure 
that gashed an ivory slit clean across his face, and in his proud 
haste it was only a moment un- 
til his few garments were piled “ 
about his feet. 


““Not yet, at least. 


“Touch him,” I said to 
Pierre. “‘Size isn’t every- 
thing.” 

But my friend the 
Elephant sat in dumb 
amazement. And Bull 
Jac dropped a half glass 
of cognac splashing on 
the table. 

“Touch him,” I said 
again. And at last the 
Elephant broke the spell of astonishment that held him. He 
stretched out a beamlike arm, and opening the digits of the 
mightiest fist I have ever seen attached to a human wrist, touched 
with inquiring finger tips the dusky thigh. He found the sensa- 
tion not of grease, but of satin. So he tested with a little pres- 
sure the texture of the magnificent leg. And the muscles under 
their dark satin envelope yielded with springy softness. ~ 

I gave the black a covert sign of warning. Then I said to 
Pierre, ‘“‘ You might give him that little love pinch of yours.” 

So, in the casual way in which an island employer will often 
exantine the quality of the goods presented by an Arab labor 
agent, my elephantine guest curved his immense fingers easily 
over the dusky, yielding leg. Then suddenly, without warning, 
the flexors of his great forearm and the tendons in his thick wrist 
Jeaped underneath the skin. 

One time, he told me, using his grip in punishment, he had 
unexpectedly snapped off both bones in the forearm of one of his 
blacks. But now, Bull Jac and I, watching Mbanu’s face for the 
flash of agony that would cross it, saw that in his eyes which 
made us shift our gaze quickly to his thigh; and there we saw the 
thick fingers of Elephant Pierre elamped with a grip that whitened 


them like frost. That black leg might as well have been the Delhi 
Column. Pierre’s great shoulder drooped, and the whole of his 
tremendous torso leaned out over the arm of his chair. His 
arm and forearm bent from straight line to right angle as he threw 
his utmost power into the grip. Above his head the negro’s 
gleaming grin spread and spread in ill-concealed contempt, until 
it threatened to sever the bullet skull. And presently defeat 
came into the Elephant’s pale gray eyes, and the purple of effort 
ebbed from his face, and, without having made the slightest dent 
in Mbanu’s thigh, the powerful digits loosened, and fell swinging 
at the end of the pendulous, spent arm. At which, in answer to 
whatever manner of will dwelt back of that narrow brow, and 
under that kinky skull, the huge leg thews slackened and slipped 
under their cover of inky silk, and sank with an exquisite quiver 
into baby pliability again. 
“By God on High, Martel!” cursed Bull Jac. ‘I never ex- 
pected to live that long!” 

The Elephant turned quiet eyes 
on Jac. ‘‘How long?” he inquired 

softly. 
‘Long enough to feast my eyes 
on the human animal my old 


Stroke by stroke 
the death hammer 
rose—and fell. 


friend the Elephant couldn’t kill with his two bare hands,” said 
Jac, and laughed an unmistakable challenge at Pierre. 

But the Elephant instead of answering that inference at once, 
made his usual cautious, pachydermal survey of the ground before 
he advanced even so much as an opinion. He sat silent fora while 
with his arm dangling over the back of his chair like some thi 
storm-broken branch; sat silent and looked at Mbanu with 80 
coldly calculating an eye that the half-smile, half-sneer fa 
from the Senegal’s face. 
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R. G. 
“Tne Elephant let his eye range slowly downward from the 
proad, black shoulders, on which there grew so marvelously thick 
and short a neck that the head seemed to sit down tight upon the 
body. Then deliberately he let his gaze travel back upward again 
over the beautiful animal, from heel to head. And then again, 
while Mbanu started to fidget under the inspection. And midway 
of each scrutiny his eyes rested a moment where a fighting man 
will always look after he has finished the first study of his enemy’s 
eyes. There, where his inspection concentrated, man has no 
skeleton—no bone foundation. The rib frame has ended; the 

vic cradle not commenced. And there, at Mbanu’s concave 
stomach ran ridge upon ridge of sinew, crawling, alive, to tell 
the measure of his ultimate physical strength. 

“You'll have to live still longer, Bull!’ was the way the Ele- 
phant gave us his quiet decision. Bull Jac’s eyes flashed at the 
words. Death grips between those two! Michael and Abaddon! 
My own peace loving eyes, I fear, gleamed a man’s joy in strife, 
along with Bull’s, at thought of such an Olympian combat. 

At my nod Mbanu gathered his several garments into the crook 
of his arm, and with the black man’s natural aptitude in things 
theatrical, forebore the anticlimax of dressing himself before us. 
Instead, he moved out of the candle light, and with a leonine 
stride or two, disappeared into the enclosing dusk. 

“The most magnificent body I have ever seen!” said Elephant 
Pierre, when the black had gone. “But his eyes, Martel!” 

“Right there,” I said, leaping to the opening that would let me 
explain the thing neither of them could understand, “‘is the best 
of many reasons why the yacht must sail without me tomorrow.” 

The Elephant’s brows puckered with thought. Bull Jac opened 
his eyes in question. 

“Tt’s like this,” I put in. “Two months ago his eyes were soft 
with the humility of a well treated laborer. Sometimes I even 
thought I saw a sort of affection for me starting to shine in them. 
Then they changed. Yow saw it. Little enough of love or 


nitty there now. Malignity, leering through a thin veil of 


“Reports have started to slip up the coast,” I went on, “about 
that swine Griibl and his lousy Arab dhow. Tales of black insur- 
tection, pillage, rape. Since those tales have come, the eyes of 


anu and the rest of them have taken on the look you saw 
tonight. 


Kirk 55 
“At last report Griibl had sailed for sanctuary in German 
East Africa—for there was rumor of a French gunboat steaming 
around to the west coast from Antseranana. But the gunboat 
never materialized. And Griibl will be back. His first stop will 
be this island. I have his word for it. He has promised to return 

a call he owes us here.” ; 

Bull Jac St. Bouvier interrupted me with a snort of incredulous 
contempt. ‘‘‘A call he owes?’” he repeated. ‘When did a white 
man ever pay a visit to that greasy boar?” 

“Two years ago,” I answered. ‘Two years ago we knew 
nothing about him but his nationality—and no man can be 
blamed for a thing over which he has as little control as that. 
A party of us from the island here went aboard his craft because 
we couldn’t well refuse his invitation to dine with him on the 
ground that the Rhine ran past his native village. But late in 
the evening of our visit, I chanced upon him in the dark oblong 
of his open cabin door, with Charlotte Braeme struggling silently 
in his arms.” 

I saw Pierre’s brows gather; and I heard Jac cursing softly 
to himself. 

“The animal took his filthy hands away from her quickly 
enough when I touched him on the shoulder,” I went on, “and 
for the sake of the gentle company present I was ready to smother 
my rage and let the matter stand until some more suitable time. 
I told him that, but his answer was to pull a long kukri out of his 
sash. La Savate!—I knew enough about the ‘old shoe’ to have 
maimed him for his lifetime where he stood; and there isn’t a trick 
of that evil Apache art that I would have hesitated a secand to use 
on him, had we been alone. But there was Charlotte Braeme— 
and not a stroke in that vicious science fit for a woman to see. 

’ “So I whirled away from him and when he tried to follow what 
he thought was a retreat, I dropped my finger tips to the deck, 
sighted under my arm, and let fly. My hard heel caught him 
full under the jaw, and the gross bulk of him lifted clear of the 


nn 


ii 


low rail and somersaulted backward into the 
Mozarffbique. 

“He was unconscious when his feet left the 
deck, I’m sure, but the plunge must have 
brought him to. His screaming brought a boat 
to him not a bit too soon, for as they heaved 
him overside, a flashing dorsal fin slashed by so 
close that Griibl’s face went chalky through the brandy flush 
that permanently mottled it. On deck he made grotesque and 
sodden apologies for having so awkwardly stumbled overboard, 
the while his pongee garments clung wetly to him, revealing 
such a quaking abomination of flesh as made nausea shake the 
girl that was clinging to my arm. 

“T managed so that we were the first to leave his boat, but he 
had the effrontery to take Charlotte Braeme’s cool, white, 
hand between his steaming palms, at a time, when without 
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conspicuousness, she could hardly evade this little formality of 
farewell. My fingers itched to bury themselves in his throat. 

“*T shall be sure, with your permission, to return your call 
in person, Fraulein Braeme,’ he said with a filthy smile. ‘And 
your call also,’ he added, while I was still writhing under the 
use of his damned Allemand appellative for this delicious Creole 
girl. ‘Your call, also, Herr Franz Martel—in person,” he 
repeated. His tone was soft and genial, for the benefit of the 
balance of his guests; but the eyes he turned on me were hard as 
glass; and he lapsed unconsciously into his natural sentence 
structure as he called down to me once more as I handed Char- 
lotte Braeme into the small-boat. ‘Be very certain that Griibl 
shall your call return,’ he said.” 

I ended my defense, and a long quiet followed. Outside a 
bul-bul tried his magic flute. ‘You see, I cannot go,” I said, and 
looked in turn to the eyes of Jac St. Bouvier and Pierre du 
Frenne. 

“T see,” said each of them in turn. 

“Charlotte Braeme will need defense—and Madagascar, too. 
The colony is worth fighting for,” I ended. 

They followed the sweep of my hand toward the side of my 
living room, which faced the broad piazza and the north. Below 
us lay the plain with its acres upon acres of sugar. And beyond 
the plain lay the Mozambique, distantly blue in the last dim light 
of day. Stretching northward, off to our right, the headlands of 
Madagascar threw up their illimitable redoubt. A continent! 
The great left footprint God had stamped upon this little ball of 
ours. A part of France. Room for the building of a race. 
Riches incalculable and untouched. Home! 

Even as they gazed across the bay to the mainland I saw the 
charm and witchery of that warm island continent fall upon 
them suddenly; and as they sat and gazed, the tropic night fell 
upon us just as suddenly, and as fearfully sweet. To north the 
sea and the mainland were swallowed up in night, but below 
us the whole of the little Plain du Nord dimmed and flared in 
the fire of sugar kettles—so clear the blue night air that even the 
most distant of these conflagrations, close.to the sea, sent the 
twinkle of their ceaseless industry up to us from both ends of 
the ten league stretch of coast. 

“You see, I cannot go,” I said again. 

And Elephant Pierre turned round and looked at me. “‘It’s 
home. I understand,” he said. : 

And Jac? That Bull? He too had turned. But his eyes had 
halted on a spot above my fireplace, and what he saw there 
erased the present question completely out of that hard head of 
his. And as for sympathetic understanding of my situation—— 

“May I take down that mace?” he asked. 

Against my wall, where he was looking, there hung a group of 
ancient arms. Heirlooms—most precious of all my worldly goods 
—weapons picked up by. Charles Martel’s own men off the red 
earth at Tours. 


Pierre. : 

- “Pick out your favorite too,” I suggested. ses 

It was amusingly characteristic, the weapon each selected. 

A needle pointed Berber lance was there, and a great two-wood 
bow of Saracen design. Beneath them, on the mantel, lay a half 
dozen daggers, one of them a long, blue-bladed misericorde, 
whose priceless handle of blue fetsui jade made my palm itch 
every time I thought of Gottlieb Griibl’s jellyfish body. A grip 
as light as Charlotte Braeme’s upon her crochet needle, and 
that misericorde would have found its way through the fat of 
that sickening paunch like a skewer through a roast of pork. 

Given the need to work with these tools above my hearth, this 
dilettante pinking iron would have been my choice; more perhaps 
on account of its accordance with whatever mental and physical 
gifts for killing I might have than because of its perfection as a 
lethal instrument. 

But all of these trophies that had been handed down through 
my long family from that field toward Poictiers, nothing ap- 
proached in art cr virtue the terrible Damascus scimitar that 
Elephant Pierre du Frenne had taken down. He swung it to 
and fro, delighting in the delicate balance that made it answer 
like a rapier to his wrist; and as the huge blade moved, the light 
crawled back and forth over the serpentine steel till the whole 
murderous weapon seemed quick with venomous life. It was with 
tvpical sagacity that the Elephant had chosen perfection from 
the weapons on my wall. 

But Bull Jac—he stepped down off the chair with that great 
iron bludgeon in his hands that had won all the Moorish spoil 
that hung about it. He grinned a gleeful sort of grin as he weighed 
it in his hand a moment. Then with a gallant flourish he tossed 


I placed a chair for Bull Jac, then turned and smiled at big . 


it upward, caught the ball end of the grim thing in his cupped 


hands, and searching out a space clear of the bristling spikes that | 


nearly covered it, gave the rough sphere a great resounding kiss, 

“As dainty a femme de guerre as ever shared a soldier’s tent— 
eh, Lévrier, old devil?” roared out this lovable, thick-shouldered 
profligate. 

I looked at him. That very same wrist thong had tied that 
mace to Carl Martel’s right arm a dozen centuries ago. 

I looked at the Elephant. Tradition had it that the Lion of 
Islam—Abd-er-Rahman himself—was found inside a ghastly 


rampart he had built about him with that very scimitar, the” 


hilt of it tight in his rigid fingers, and a jade handled miserj. 
corde wedged to the hilt in one of the neck links of his hauberk. 

Charles the Hammer and the Moslem Lion! But never, the 
thought came to my mind, did mightier men take hold of those 
two utterly masculine tools than the giant pair standing before 
me there in my broad living room. And this, I remember clearly 
was the thought that was dwelling in my head when hell suddenly 
broke loose on Fragrant Island. ; 

Back of the villa, in the wooded slope, the quavering, trolling 
chorus of the lemurs had broken forth and had risen in pitch 
and volume to a wild and terrifying banshee wail—and suddenly 
had come to an instantaneous stop. Silence! 

We listened silently. Something was going to break that sinis- 


ter quiet. A soft, uneasy snort and the muffled stamp of small 


hoofs where Jac’s pair were tethered to my piazza rail. But that 
wasn’t it. 


Then it came. Out of the blackness that shrouded my wide . 


veranda. Breathing. No sound of footsteps. Just breathing. 
The throttled whistling rattle in the throat of something that 
was coming across my porch. A racking, tortured inhalation. 
No deer, with strength for one last leap in his tottering legs, the 
staghound’s muzzle at his flank, ever drew in a breath as terrible 


as that. Then suddenly the wreckage of what was once my 3 


neighbor Paul Lecointre fell sagging to his knees in the black 
rectangle of my doorway, a thing of tattered rags and pasty 
face—a drooling, driveling idiot. 

His vacant and piteous gaze wandered about my dining room 
a while, and then, by chance, strayed upon me; and at once the 
most unutterably magnificent struggle began. : 

Back some place in the far recesses of that poor blasted bi 
there must have lived a little cell where sanity was making its 
last stand. And from this tiny, wavering bastion of will the im- 
mortal soul of Paul Lecointre put out such a desperate sortie 
that the three of us, watching marvel-struck, saw his hanging 
jaw pull up, with a slow, awful effort, until the bared teeth came 
together. The driveling lower lip next drew. tight against the 
upper, and trembled loose again, uncovering teeth that ground 
and grated now in essay to keep the jaws tight clamped—as 
though this more outward, physical sign of uriyielding resolution 
would help the soul stuff of him.- 

And so, by slow degrees the sagging shoulders of Paul Lecointre 
braced themselves square, and by long agonies that we suffered 
with him, his limp knees straightened, and lo! at length €ven 
his eyes ceased their wild staring at me, and into them all atonce 
came flaming victory and glorious comprehension—and a great 
heart-crushing grief. He opened his mouth to speak; and some 
thing that chilled the blood to see came over his face, erasing the 
very lines of woe that seamed it. 

“Griibl!” he snarled, and hate frothed on his lips. 

“Griibl!” And a rational malevolence more dreadful than 
insanity glared in his eyes. “He brought no guns. His hold is 
full of rum. Black hell is loose.” 

Apollyon! Fiend! No firearms! Rum and machete! The 
monster! Men know how much more terrible than a rifle is 
machete in a drunken sugar cutter’s hands. Men, through long 
centuries, have learned to look Death in his hollow sockets, 
laugh. But Griibl had no plans by which Frenchmen were to 
know the grim joy of sneering in Death’s face. Griibl knew that 
while a black might kill a white woman with a gun, once let him 
get as close as he must come to her to usea cane knife on her 
throat—once let him touch her—! Griibl knew some of the 
things at which men did not laugh. 

“No guns?” I asked in white despair. 

“One—on Griibl’s hip!” he answered bleakly. Ther ~ great 
tide of sorrow swept over him, and he stumbled towarc me, 
calling, “Francois Martel, Francois Martel, Frangcis Martel! 
The blessed tears of sanity welled to his eyes as I caught him iP 
my arms; and with his terrible weeping there mingled a hall- 


sob, half battle shout of sympathetic triumph that came up out 


of the great heart of Bull Jac St. Bouvier. ; ee 
“Marie—four years—you knew her, little Marie, Frangois? 
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The blacks were close behind—and Charlotte Braeme was three panting hours away. 


he asked me pitifully. ‘And vet, thank God, she was not ten 
rhe older! For there was only one shot in my hunting rifle. 
tibl himself was carrying her.” He hid his face upon my 
shoulder, while his body twisted. 
h tibl leading the blacks, a long bamboo ox goad in his 
ands, with the baby high overhead. I aimed the piece at her. 
th gain a second for the Death Angel would be sweeter to me 
a to kill that goblin. But as I aimed, her little soul went 

rapa over my head. God Himself saved that bullet, for 
wait steps behind my other Marie came into sight, imbecile 
e error, dragged in the grasp of two of them. My rifle was 
th, etdy as a rock as I stood in the thicket by the road and drew 

€ sights upon her, 


“Then to kill Griibl! I gathered for the spring and then 
suddenly I turned and fled, fighting the madness as I ran— 
fighting to get to you before my reason fell. They tried to catch 
me in the jungle. It was amusing. For I had thought of 
ray Braeme. Marie would have wanted me to send you 
to her.” 

“And now, old Lévrier,” he said, hurrying his words as 
though he feared that insane fiend might assail him again before 
he got them out, ‘‘before you go to Charlotte Braeme, I must 
be paid my price for leaving Griibl for your hands.” He glanced 
toward the compassionate face of giant Elephant Pierre du 
Frenne. “I will not live an idiot’s life, or die his death,” he 
looked me in the eye, “‘and suicide is a (Continued on page 123) - 
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V 


T is perhaps the most dreadful word in language—murder. 
Even such a word as treason connotes no such horror. 
Possibly this is because treason, after all, leads up to the 
more dreadful thing. 

And there is no one so blasé, so cynical, that the word does not 
bring to him an abhorrent shudder. Cavasan was no cynic; your 
true artist—and some day Cavasan would be reckoned such— 
cannot be a cynic. For the cynic has no sympathy; and without 
sympathy there can be no art, for art is nothing if it is not sym- 
pathetic understanding. His mind was immediately alert, but 
his heart felt numbed. 

“You got your wish,” he said abruptly. 

Perry looked surprised. 

“You wanted,” Cavasan explained, ‘a real good murder. 
Thought it would be well for the circulation department.” 

The older man colored. 

‘“‘I—I’m sometimes more of a newspaper man than a human 
being,” he said. “I—anything that would reflect on Ffolliott 
Dare—I didn’t really mean it, Cavasan.” 

The younger man smiled. “Of course you didn’t. 
you've got it.” 

‘So the police say,” said Perry. 

“But you don’t believe it?” 

“T certainly don’t believe that Miss Dare knows anything 
about any murder,” said Perry. 

Cavasan’s eyes, behind their thick spectacles, narrowed. 

“Do they accuse her?” he asked. 

. Perry shrugged. “They accuse no one—yet. That’s why Mr. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Grant!” Cavasan turned toward Ffolliott Dare’s 
ont. He appraised the man with skilled eyes. A gentleman, a 


But— 


Cavasan could visualize Grant and Folly going home together 


Folly Dare Fired the Shot— 


HIS is the story of Ffolliott Dare, who on the open- had i1 

ing night of the play “Folly,” in which for the bullets 

first time she is appearing as a Broadway star, shools Allan 
and kills Blanding, her leading man. It is the final Moon 
scene. In the play she draws a revolver upon him— Perry 
and for the honor of her sister, shoots! With blank unwill 
cartridges, of course! But on the first might of Bh just « 
“Folly” there are real bullets in the pistol—aond shootit 
Blanding falls actually dead. Blanding, during rehearsals, the the 
man of brains, of culture—he recognized the name now. A young Goo 
architect who, despite the positive handicap of too much money them. 
and unexceptionable social position, had really done things. thoug] 
But it was not as a scion of a rich family or as a successful pro- requir 
fessional man that Cavasan eyed him. It was as the fiancé He. 
Ffolliott Dare. that v 
He, Stephen Cavasan, did not know Ffolliott Dare. Yet, know 
merely judging by last night’s stage performance and by knew 
manner during the moments that followed the tragedy, he believed tined 
her to be the sort of girl who would marry for reasons other than morni 
material. She was a genius; because acting. whatever mentality Sud 
it requires, certainly requires temperament, and there is genius Grant 
the emotion as surely as there is genius of the mind. And a gents he pu 
is too unthinking of material things to sell himself—or herself— Dare, 
for them. the 
So, if Ffolliott Dare was engaged to marry Allan Grant it cou morni 
only be—so reasoned Cavasan—because the girl loved him. shoul 
What was it, then, about the young man that inspired love? . Int 
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But Who Loaded the Pistol? 


had insulted Ffolliott Dare. Had she substituted real 
bullets for the blanks? Had some one else done it? 
Allan Grant, her fiancé, goes to Perry, editor of the 
Moon, for help in the solution of the mystery—and 
Perry puts Stephen Cavasan—reporter, philosopher and 
unwilling detective—on the job. And late that night, 
just as both he and the police have decided that the 
shooting must have been an accident, Cavasan, haunting 
the theater, sees Folly Dare return to the scene of the crime. 


Good looks, probably, formed one requirement. Grant had 
them. Ease of manner was another. Impeccable honesty, of 
thought as well as of word and deed; these would probably be 
requirements also, especially to such a girl as Miss Dare. 

He colored. He was attributing to the young actress a standard 
that was high. By what right did he assay her thus? He didn’t 
know her. Imperceptibly he shrugged. He did know her; he 
knew her as the one woman in all the world. And she was des- 
ese to the arms of this man whom Perry had brought here this 

ring. 

Suddenly he felt resentful toward Perry. Why bring Allan 

rant here? He, Cavasan, held no interest in the man. And then 

put the resentment from him. He was interested in Ffolliott 
he’ aS 4 man and as a newspaperman. The fact that he lacked 

g00d looks, the cosmopolitanism that was so evident, even this 
morning, in the manner of Allan Grant, was no reason why Cavasan 
should dislike him, 

Into his eye crept a shrewd expression. It was the expression 


after that terrible happening—but he refused to picture her surrender to her Sanel's embroce. 


of a man who is not only a good writer of the news but also a man 
who can get the news. Cavasan had not merely the gift of pre- 
senting facts; he had the ability to sift them. 

He’d overheard Grant talking to another man at the “Trois 
Hommes” last night. It was easy now to understand to whom the 
young man had referred when he had mentioned “Folly.” He had 
expressed a desire to kill some one. It amounted to that. Who 
was that some one? Cavasan took a new interest in his visitor, the 
bold nose, the round determined chin. These were features that 
denoted a man whom consequence would not deter. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Grant?” he asked. 

Grant shrugged. ‘‘Heaven—and perhaps you—know, Mr. 
Cavasan. I rang up Mr. Perry——” 

He paused, seeming to appeal to the editor. 

“It’s this way, Cavasan,” explained Perry. “Outsiders have 
an idea that we newspapermen are omniscient and omnipotent.” 

Cavasan nodded. 

“Well, the police called on Grant——” 

“Not exactly that. Perhaps I’d better tell it, after all,” sug- 
gested Grant. He turned to Cavasan. _ 

“IT saw the policemen enter the stage door of the Regent last 
night. I was waiting outside for Miss Dare. I asked one of 
them what was wrong and he immediately invited me inside. I 
looked suspicious, lurking around in the dark, I suppose. 

“T went in with him. At once half a dozen men pointed at me 
and announced that I was the one. It transpired that Blanding 
had been shot—you know all that. Well, earlier in the evening— 
after the second act, to be exact—I’d bribed the doorkeeper to 
let me in. I—I—was mad to see Miss Dare. Inexcusable, I 
know, but—I wanted to.” 

His chin became slightly more prominent as he spoke. Into its 
contour Cavasan read something else now; a certain wilfulness 
so common to those who have inherited the softer thingy of life. 
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60 The First Night a 


“T’d entered,” continued Grant, “just as an altercation was 
going on between Mannheim, the manager, and Blanding. 
Blanding said something that reflected on Miss Dare and I— 
well, I struck at him. He knocked me down and the stage 
hands quite properly threw me out.” 

Cavasan liked the way in which Grant stated that the actor 
had knocked him down. A lesser man, he decided, would have 
advanced some excuse for his defeat. He kept silence, waiting 
for the rest of the story. Quite dispassionately Grant went on. 

“Outside, I realized what an ass I’d been. Worse than that. 
I’d put Miss Dare in a position of having been the subject of an 
exchange of blows. I felt like jumping into the East River or 
something like that. You can imagine.” 

Cavasan could, and he nodded. He liked Grant’s simplicity 
of manner, of speech. 

“But Miss Dare had promised to see me after the performance, 
and though I’d disgraced myself I hoped——”’ 

“T understand,” said Cavasan as the man paused embarrass- 
edly. } 

“Thanks,” said Grant. “Well, the sergeant or lieutenant or 
whoever was in charge of the- policemen immediately ques- 
tioned me. They’d been telling him of this argument. But the 
doorkeeper told them that after I’d been put out I’d remained 
across the alley, smoking a cigarette. He testified that I’d not 
entered the theater again, and so the man in command told me 
to beat it. I preferred, however, to wait for Miss Dare. I did 
so and after they questioned her I took her home.”’ 

Cavasan felt.a momentary pang- He could visualize Grant 
and the girl going home. Grant was her fiancé. She had just 
achieved a tremendous triumph; a natural let-down would fol- 
low, a let-down most propitious for the pleading of a love suit. 
In addition, she had undergone a tremendous, tragic happening. 
He re to think of the girl surrendering to the embrace of 
this youth. Ridiculously, it hurt. 

“ And then what?” he asked as Grant stopped talking. 

The architect shrugged. 

“T went home. Naturally I was a bit upset by everything. 
However, that doesn’t matter. What does matter is that I was 
awakened this morning by a detective: Name of Henderson. 
Questioned me at length about the events of last night. I was as 
frank with him as I’ve been with you. He was quite aboveboard 
too. Told me that the police had come to the conclusion that 
there ‘was more than accident behind the death, last night, of 
Blanding.” 

“By implication hinted that you might know something?” 
asked" Cavasan. 

Grant shook his head. “Not at all. My—alibi, you call it, 
don’t you?—well, it seems strong enough even to satisfy a 
policeman.” 

Cavasan’s forehead wrinkled. “Can’t see the need of any 
alibi anyway,” hesaid. ‘“ Miss Dare fired the gun.” 

“Of course,” assented Grant. “But—it was a substituted 
gun. I might have done the substituting, you know. Only— 
all the stage hands testified that they’d put me out—I couldn’t 
very well have entered her dressing room, 
abstracted the property gun—and put 
another in its place.” 

“T see,” nodded Cavasan. “But the 
substitution—how was that discovered?”’ 

“Mannheim noticed it last night—or 
rather ‘early this- morning, according to 
Henderson. Everyone, of course, assumed 


“You're a brave woman. Miss Dare.” 


that the gun Miss Dare had used was the property weapon, But 
Mannheim, in detailing the events leading up to the killing 
spoke of Blanding’s insistence on handling the stage properties, 
He mentioned that Blanding had bought the weapon at a certain 
shop, and mentioned the make. And the detective in cha: e 
immediately noticed that the weapon he held was of a different 
make. Which; of course, aroused suspicion.” 

“Naturally,” Cavasan agreed dryly. “Go on,” he invited, 

“Well, after Henderson left me, I went to see Miss Dare as 
quickly as a taxi would take me there. I found that detectives 
were questioning her, and that I could not be admitted. I left 
and at once telephoned to my attorneys, who also, at my sugges- 
tion, have been handling Miss Dare’s affairs. Contracts, you 
know—that sort of thing. The office informed me that Mr. 
Venable, head of the firm, was at present with Miss Dare—that 
she had telephoned him as soon as the detectives had called 
upon her.” 

“Sensible girl,” commented Cavasan. 

“Well,” said Grant, “I felt that I ought to be doing something, 
It’s a time when—well, I never was so conscious of my general 
all-around futility as I am this moment. I did the only thing 
that I could think of. I ’phoned Mr. Perry, asking him if he 
could advise what on earth I should do. Of course Venable is an 
excellent lawyer, but it seemed to me that he’s a bit conservative, 
old-fogyish—excellent for contracts, office work——”’ 

“Grant is a very sane young man,” interrupted Perry. “He 
realized at once that the faintest cloud on Miss Dare’s reputation 
would leave a permanent shadow. He had some idea of engaging 
a firm of private detectives. Then I thought of you.” 

“T’m no detective,” said Cayasan. 

Perry smiled. “‘Tom Carnaby would say otherwise.” 

Carnaby was a former public official now in Sing Sing. It 
had been Cavasan’s masterly exposition of what was being done 
with certain municipal funds that had sent Carnaby there. — 

“Further,” said the editor, “you were on the scene so eatly, 
Look here, Cavasan, this is a favor I’m asking.” “3 oe 

Now Cavasan looked upon himself as primarily a writer. He 
disdained those analytical gifts that made him so valuable a 
reporter. It had been all very well to do Intelligence work 
during the war, considering that his eyes had barred him from 
anything more dramatic. But, after the armistice, when he had 
rejoined the staff of the Moon, he had done so upon the explicit 
understanding that he was to do no more of the so-called sleuth- 
ing that had won him his first newspaper spurs. Now, however, 
Perry was asking a favor. And the favor was really for a wonder- 
ful girl with violet eyes and black hair who—he told himself 
a grimace—was engaged to marry another man. rela 

Still, she was in trouble. . . . 

“The idea, then, Mr. Grant, is that Miss Dare is under sus- 
picion of having substituted a real gun, with real cartridges, and of 
deliberately killing Blanding. It’s rather absurd on the face of it.” 

“It certainly is,” agreed Grant, “but unless it is definitely 
disproved you can see the effect upon Miss Dare.” : 

“Unless what is disproved?” asked Cavasan. “That: she 
fired the gun? That, unfortunately for Miss 
Dare, was witnessed by hundreds of people,” 

“That she substituted the deadly gun,” said 
Grant. 

“H’m!” Cavasan broke 
arule. He lighted a ciga- 
rette, and he had not yet 
had breakfast. He would 
suffer indigestion late, 
but he could not think at 
his best without tobacco. 
“Who else, do you happea 


properties?” 
“Blanding, according to 
Henderson, distributed the 
Sa properties each evening. 
ge. Heusually gave Miss Dare the stage gun before the 
first act. He’d done that on the road.” 
“Did he last night?” asked Cavasan. 
“According to Henderson, he did.” 
“Nice talkative little man, this Henderson,” ©om- 
mented Cavasan. 
A gleam of mirth appeared in the architect’s eyes. I 
have a case of Scotch in my apartment,” he said. Aa 
Cavasan grinned. “I understand.” He threw his cigarette 
into the fireplace, then turned toward Perry. 
“T take it this is not a Moon job,” he said. 


to know, had access to the- 
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A young woman was waiting in his apartment—waiting for him. ‘ 


Perry shook his head. “It’s a private matter, Cavasan. Of 
course if there’s a story in it—you needn’t report—Grant’s 
lather and I were old friends ——” 

And I'll gladly pay any expenses and whatever salary—” 
jan Grant. 
Pate Cavasan cut him short, tersely, almost angrily. “If 
there's any question of money, Mr. Grant, please understand 
at you are not involved in it.” 
ut, but——” 

Cavasan cit him short again. 

a mething else,” he snapped. His voice sounded harsh, 
most contemptuous. “Did you drink any of that Scotch?” 


“Why, no! Why—what do you mean?” asked Grant. 

“T mean did you do any talking on your own account or did 
you let this Henderson person do it all?” ' 
eae was—I’ve told you that I was quite frank,” said 

rant. 

“Then you were different from Henderson,” commented the 
reporter. 

“What do you mean?” asked Grant. 

“Mean?” Cavasan laughed. ‘Do you think a Headquarters 
man is a complete jackass? Do you think, if the police had any- 
thing on Miss Dare, that Henderson would have told you about 
it? He was pumping you.” . 
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She pirouetted on one toe and dropped him a mock courtesy. 


“Why?” demanded Grant. His gray eyes were suddenly angry. 

“To find out if you knew anything. Why,” and Cavasan 
laughed, “I’ll bet you anything you like that Mannheim never 
said that the gun Miss Dare used was not the property gun.” 

For a moment his two visitors were silent. Then Perry spoke. 

“Then you don’t think, Cavasan, that another gun was sub- 
stituted. You think that real bullets were used in the property 

n?”’ 

“No,” said Cavasan. “I don’t think that it was the property 
revolver with real bullets. I think it was a substituted gun. 
But,” and his eyes flashed behind their thick lenses, “I don’t 
think Mannheim ever said so!” 


VI 


PERHAPS the most amazing thing about Stephen Cavasan was 
his ability to see the truth. Without apparent reason he would 
make a definite statement. When challenged to show cause, he 
would slowly, deliberately outline a course of reasoning so ob- 
vious that his auditor usually felt self-contempt because he 
likewise had not seen and followed that procession of arguments. 
And the auditor frequently went away marveling, not merely at 
the intellectual capacities of Cayasan, but at the speed with 
which he could draw upon them. 

Wherein the auditor gave Cavasan more ¢redit than was his 
due. For Cavasan was unique. Instead of arguing from cause 
to result, he argued from result to cause. Not exactly that, 
either. He differed from the two schools of philosophy in that 
his reasoning was not exactly that of either. It was something 
more than reasoning. 


She d 


ingly. only twelve 


In the present case, when he stated his conclusion that a sub- 
stituted gun had been used but that Mannheim had not said s0, 
he could not, two seconds before having made the remark, have 
given you any reasons for such a belief. But two seconds after 
he had made it—ah, that was different! He had recognized the 
truth. 

But when Perry and Grant both asked him for his reasons he 
shook his head impatiently. It was not that he liked to work i 
the dark, to appear as some mysterious super-person. It was 
simply that he was not a talkative young man. His moments of 
expression were when he sat down before a typewriter. They 
were not vocal. 

So when Grant would have asked questions, Perry, who kner 
his man, warned the-young architect to silence. When Cavasil 
rang a bell which would cause the woman from whom he rentel 
his apartment to send up a modest breakfast, the editor said 
good by. He almost dragged the reluctant Grant with him. 

“A great mathematical mind was lost when Cavasan decided 
to be a writer,” Perry explained. ‘His logic is the most perfec 
thing I’ve ever known. Now let him alone. All that you 
I, for that matter—can do is annoy him with questions. Yo 
want his help. You'll get it.” a 

Back in his room, Cavasan found, however, that his mim 
seemed incapable of looking at facts as such. Facts had viole 
eyes, blue-black hair, slim, lissome limbs. 3 

Breakfast made a difference, as it always does with tempe 
amental persons, and Cavasan for all his overstrained blue wt 
was as stored with temperament as even Ffolliott Dare. He was 
even able after his orange juice and toast and coffee to 
the charms of Ffolliott Dare from his thoughts. He faced? 
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years old—yet at this minute she was under suspicion of murder. 


p- fg Problem now, a distasteful problem, one not nearly so interesting 
2, as the composition of a piece of fiction, but—a problem. 

ve  , Substituted gun had been used, of course. Granted that 
or jy Planding distributed the properties each evening before the first 
he *t-and doubtless that was what he did—who could have had 
he 

in 

as 

of 


access to Ffolliott Dare’s dressing room save persons connected 
vith the production of “Folly”? 
Now, then, it takes time—not much, but some seconds—to 
gect the shells from a revolver and substitute new ones. It 
would be much quicker to substitute a new revolver. Now,sup- 
pose that one of the company had inimical aims toward Blanding 
wished his death. That person would be clever enough to 
« i ‘Dow that the quicker he—or she—worked, the less danger of 
1 very there would be. If the would-be murderer were clever 
— to think of making the stage killing a real one, that mur- 
id — would be clever enough to know that the quicker the change 
rie blank cartridges to ball the more certain the success of the 
j  ocadly scheme. And if, for the sake of argument, one conceded 
th tan outsider not connected with the company had planned 
Murder, then all the arguments that had just raced through 
brain were all the more apposite. 
Be a that Ffolliott Dare had planned the killing; she too 
d the have used another revolver instead of changing merely 
She could explain a different revolver; she could 
rag t she had not known the difference. But ball cartridges 
[ at Property gun—! Cavasan shook his head. She would 
a n under the same disabilities as anyone else, particularly 
ae €r maid in and out of the room all the time. How much 
to whip from handbag or from under cloak a new weap- 
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Now, then, if it had been a 
deliberately planned murder, 
with Folly Dare as the con- 
scious or. unconscious instru- 
ment, the property gun had not 
been used. But that Mannheim 
had said so to the police— 
Cavasan smiled. No one but 
a fool—and although a madman 
may have planned this murder, 
no fool had done so— would 
have substituted anything but 
a gun exactly like the one to be 
used in the play. It would have 
been recognized so quickly, that 
different weapon. 

Wherefore, Henderson, 
Grant’s detective visitor, had 
done some lying. Of course, to 
draw out Allan Grant. And he 
had failed to do so, for all Grant’s 
frankness. 

There was grimness in Cava- 
san’s smile as he thought of that 
frankness, on which Allan Grant 
had laid, so Cavasan thought, 
an undue stress. About whom 
was Grant talking in the ‘‘ Trois 
Hommes’’? Could it, by any 
chance, have been Blanding? 
That was one little thing that 
Stephen Cavasan intended to 
find out. Before this, murderers 
had attempted to evade detec- 
tion by pretending to help in the 
solution of the mystery. 

Of.course-Grant had, as he 
himself had stated, an-alibi. But 
if a doorkeeper could ‘be bribed 
once he might be bribed'a second 
time. Doorkeepers have been 
known to loaf on the job. A 
man might have passed through 
the stage door of the Regent... 

He must be very careful not 
to let prejudice interfere with 

his mental processes! 

The mere fact that the police 
wére dissatisfied with the hasty 
conclusion of accident did not 
meari that an accident had not 
occurred. There had been, dur- 

ing the past yéar, a score or more of unsolved murders within 
the boundaries of the city, not to mention bond thefts involving 
millions, and burglaries and highway robberies galore. The 
newspapers, the Moon among them, had been jeering at the 
police for months. The police were on their mettle. They would 
read murder into any violent killing, so suspicious of their own 
abilities had they become. 

And here was a perfect case for the police. A man is killed 
shortly after he has had a fist fight with another man. Could 
anything, according to the police mind, be plainer? Only Allan 
Grant’s high social and financial standing, and also the fact that 
after all, Ffolliott Dare had fired the fatal shot, had saved him 


_from arrest already. 


But that did not prove that a murder had been committed. 
A murderer, even though he is insane, knows that he takes 
tremendous chances. The risk he runs is not lightly incurred. 
And there was only the slightest chance that, even if Ffolliott 
Dare should be equipped with a deadly weapon, she would aim 
directly at Blanding. Still—a maniac—! It would be well to 
look among the Blanding acquaintance for an unbalanced men- 
tality. 

But yet he must bear in mind that it might have been an 
accident, in which case all his carefully constructed reasoning 
came to nothing. An accident—Blanding having made, in the 
excitement of a New York premiére, an error in loading the re- 
volver. Suddenly he wondered that, last night, he had conceded 
the possibility of such an error. No man, unless blind with 
liquor or crazed with drugs, could make such a mistake. 

No, it was murder. And with a substituted weapon. 
Then who? 
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‘The First Night 


He hated to let his mind travel back over a certain time last 
night. But Ffolliott Dare had paid a surreptitious visit to the 
stage of the Regent Theater. She had been frightened, furtive. 
Just like the police—he smiled contemptuously—to have swal- 
lowed the accident theory last night and to have kept no one 
watching the building wherein the accident had occurred. Yet 
he must not sneer at the police. He, too, had thought of it as an 
accident. He had only changed his mind himself this morning. 

Like lightning the question flashed through his mind: When 
had the police decided that it had not been an accident? And 
why? What was their later bit of evidence? It had caused the 
police to send a detective to Grant, whe told Grant that Mann- 
heim had stated that Ffolliott Dare had not used the property 
weapon. Why? Because the police had suddenly discovered—or 
suspected—that the property weapon had not been used. 

He shrugged as, pushing his chair away from the table, he 
lighted another cigarette. That last question was something 
that he must answer for himself. One thing was certain: the 
police, with a score of amazingly unsolved murder mysteries, 
would not admit that any death which could be attributed to 
accident was a murder unless—unless the police were sure. 

Well, if the police were sure, it was up to Stephen Cavasan 
to be certain; and there is a subtle difference, even though that 
difference exists only in the colloquial uses of the two words. 

Yes, he’d make certain: His blue eyes that, being weak, 
always looked so amiable, seemed hard now. It was always thus 
with Cavasan. When a problem interested him, aroused his 
intellect, he became a different person. 

He realized it, too, and realizatién irritated him. He wanted 
to be a writer of novels, short stories and plays. He hated his 
own interest in matters such as this. He felt that somehow it 
hindered him in his growth as an artist. He was too young to 
understand, as fully as he would later on, that interest in any- 
thing means advancement to the artist, whether he be writer or 
painter.or sculptor or musician. For it is by interest that under- 
standing comes. 

But now, for a moment, he was the human Cavasan, ‘not the 
machineé-like person that he had been as‘he coldly went over, 
in his mind; the.events of last night and this morning. And that 
human person cursed the machine-like Cavasan for that he had 
harbored,-even for a moment, a doubt-of Ffolliott Dare. Then 
he shrugged, though his.lips were the least bit tremulous. 

Sympathy for Ffolliott Dare had made him embark upon the 
quest, the quest for the murderer of Stewart Blanding. It would 
be silly to blind himself to certain inevitable facts. If any action 
of Ffolliott Dare were suspicious, then it was his part to concede 
the suspiciousness, find out what lay behind it, and—— 

Suppose, some evil demon asked him, you find out that Ffol- 
liott Dare murdered Blanding? - : 

But he refused to answer such an absurd question. He didn’t 
like to admit to himself that if Ffolliott Dare had committed 
murder, then he, Stephen Cavasan, would quite cheerfully make 
himself an accessory after the fact and do his utmost to save her 
from any consequences whatsoever. For he could be a machine 
only up to a certain point; that point was reached when his 
sympathies were involved. And suddenly he realized that this 
was to be a unique experience for him. He was going to bend his 
mind to the obtaining of sufficient proof, not as to who: was 
responsible for the killing of Stewart Blanding, but toward the 
more vital matter of establishing the fact that Ffolliott Dare 
was not. 

And that could not be done in the seclusion of his Bryant 
Park rooms. So lighting, this time, a cigar, he left the building 
and walked toward Sixth Avenue. A few blocks above Forty- 
second Street he turned west and entered the offices of the 
Regent Theater. 

Mannheim was in and received him. The little manager had 
spent “a sleepless night, and his nervous gestures, his all-too- 
evident excitement, showed that he was on the verge of collapse. 
Cavasan essayed a crude humor. He jerked a thumb over his 


shoulder, indicating the morbid throng who were lined up on the 


sidewalks before the theater. 

“You'll have a big house to-night if they all come, Manny.” 

“It’s a joke, hey?” cried Mannheim. ‘My God, Cavasan, I 
am your friend! Would I let you in here to-day—you, a news- 
paperman—if I wasn’t? And you make fun of me. Me, your 
friend, Benny Mannheim, who has always said that Stevie 
Cavasan has a play in his system and that I tvanted it when 
Stevie dug it out. Isn’t it the truth?” 

‘“‘You’re a good guy, Mannie, and I didn’t mean to kid you,” 
Cavasan apologized. 


Mannheim buried his face in his hands. ‘‘I know, Cavasan. 


Ain’t I the rotten-lucker though? Here I got it a knockout, 
help nie, and she goes blooey. What a fool that Blanding wa 
load the revolver with real bullets.” 

Now Cavasan knew Benny Mannheim very well. He 
detect a different tone in Mannheim’s voice in that last sentence 
It was as though he were reciting something learned by heart, _ 

“Oh, so that’s it, eh? Going to-stick to that yarn so’s not to 
arouse suspicion, eh?” 

Mannheim’s face came out of his hands. He stared at the 
reporter. 

“What you mean, Cavasan?”’ 

Cavasan laughed. ‘‘Why, nothing, Mannie. Only, I’m ap 
old friend, and you shouldn’t hold out on me. Whom do the 
police suspect?” 

Mannheim’s mouth opened. It closed. Then he spoke; 

“TI don’t get you, Cavasan. Why should the police 

Suspect 
anyone for an accident? 

‘Why should they?” echoed Cavasan. ‘All right, Mannie, 
you know best. Only if you think a lot: of fat-witted Head. 
quarters men can do you more good than Stephen Cavasan, why 
—go to it, Mannie. So long.” 

He turned on his heel and made for the door. But Mannheim 
was after him, seizing him by the lapel of his coat. 

“Wait, Cavasan. Now wait.” 

Cavasan turned. He sat down on a chair close to Mannheim’s 
desk. The little manager eyed him for a moment. Then: 

“They think Miss Dare did it, Cavasan.” 

“Do they?” Cavasan was nonchalant. ‘‘Why, of course she 
did. A thousand people saw her fire the revolver.” : 

Mannheim shook his head, impatient at such stupidity. “I 
mean, Cavasan, that she did it purposely, loaded the gun— 
everything.” 

‘That so? Makea great story. What do you think, Mannie?” 

“Think?” . The little - manager leaped to his feet and glared 
down at the reporter. ~‘‘I think that no one but damn scoundrels 
would even dream such a thing. The finest woman—my. God, 
Cavasan, there ain’t a man I know fit to be a carpet for her! And 
those police——!’’ He fell back into his chair again, staring 
angrily at his visitor. *‘And you think so too,” he added bitterly. 

Cavasan slowly shook his head. 

: “No, I don’t. I'll bet my last cent that she’s as innocent as 
am.” 

Mannheim leaned across the desk. He seized Cavasan’s hand 
in both his own. He shook it up and down. ‘“‘I always said it, 
that Cavasan was the finest man— You write a play; Cavasan— 
the rottenest play that ever was written, and I’ll produce it.” 

The reporter grinned. “Does she get all men the same way, 
Mannie?” 

Mannheim stared a moment, uncomprehending. Then over 
his sallow face crept a blush. ; 

“Cavasan, you said it. All men. Because she’s the finest girl 
that ever breathed. Me, I haven’t got a chance. No more than 
you have. But it’s enough to know her, to breathe the same air. 
Cavasan, will you help her?” 

How?” asked Cavasan innocently. 

“Oh, write something—good—nice—friendly—about 
She won’t play. Theshowis closed. She’s upset—Cavasan, you 
go and see her. Talk to her—help her.” 

The reporter stared at the manager. Then, slowly, he spoke. 

‘“T’ll do that, Mannie, on one condition.” 

“Anything,” agreed Mannheim. 

“Well, then, what did you tell the police? Not what you 
meant to tell them, Mannie, but the break you made?” 

The blush that had still lingered on Mannheim’s cheek faded 
into pallor. His eyes grew round. 

do you know?” he demanded. 

Cavasan shrugged. “Somebody made a break. It might 
have been you. The police stumbled on something or other to 
make them change their minds about its having been accident. 
Was it something you said?” 

The tears stood in the little Jew’s eyes. s 

‘A fool my father always said I was when I wouldn’t 80 
into the suit business. He was right. He was always right. I 
did make a break, Cavasan. They were asking me, long after 
Miss Dare had gone home, about all the things that had hap- 
pened during the evening. Just to make a police record, that 
was all. And I’m nervous, you know. I’m always playing 
with something. Last night I pulled something out of my 
pocket and began twisting it around. It was one of Miss 
Dare’s gloves.” 

He groaned, talling down some indistinguishable malediction 
upon himself. (Continued on page 134) 
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The bull elephant 
went down with 
a mighty crash. 


STALKING 
Three Tons of 


DEATH 


The most dangerous beast in the world is 
also the biggest, and the craftiest—the ele- 
phant. In this thrilling article George 
Agnew Chamberlain makes his kill. 


Illustrated with photographs taken by 
Charles Anderson Cass and the Author 


O the restless spirit or even to that methodical activity 
which thinks it can get the most out of the passing 
hour only by being up and doing, the idleness which is 

almost inseparable from elephant hunting is extremely 
itksome. During the weeks preceding the establishment of the 
seat camp at Gumbo there had been not a day and scarcely 
an hour when one could not slog with some definite object in 


view whenever the spirit moved and as long as flesh could stand ~ 


the pace. 

Both Cass and myself had been exceptionally diligent. As a 
result we had combed an enormous extent of country and prac- 
tically completed our bag of all the possible antelope of the region. 
Me be specific, he lacked only a bull eland and Iakudu. We had 
a acquired a habit of packing the twelve hours of daylight 
ms Uck-full of action, and to Cass, at least, the sudden lull of patient 
eae in camp for news of fresh elephant spoor came as an un- 

“come revulsion. By nine o’clock of the first idle morning 

was like an addict cut. off from his daily allowance of snow. 


A spoor scout before an elephant bush. i 
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The night before, we had held a 
mighty indaba during which Ma- 
dada gave a masterly exposition of 
i our strategic location within strik- 
i ing distance of four great 
elephant-bush tracts. At 
é the end of his discourse 
six local men of the 
forest who had 
been crouching 
near by, listen- 
ing to every , 
word that fell 
from his lips, 
were ordered 
forward to 
receive their 
instructions. 

It is difficult to transcribe the 
impression that these elephant 
scouts invariably give. Most of 
them look as if they had been 
molded from earth, dry leaves and 
neutral shadows. They seem to 
belong back of protective coloring 
itself, so that coming upon them 
deep in the forest one has the sen- 
sation of approaching something as 
native and fixed as a weathered 
ant-hill or the stripped trunk of a 
dead tree. Only their beady eyes 
are burningly alive and swift in 
motion as the forked tongue of a 
snake. Their endurance is phe- 
nomenal and in many instances 
they appear to be immune from 
fear rather than ac- 
tively courageous. 
They do not form a 
guild; they just seem 

: to happen where ele- 
phants happen. 
To form an idea of «~ 
their work one must 
understand certain 
elemental factors 
with the 


Mr. Chamberlain standing beside the skinned carcass. 


A carrier bringing in a tusk. 


peculiarities and 
habitat of elephants 
in Portuguese East Africa 
south of parallel 24, a section 
comprising roughly 300 square : 
miles, of which I have intimate foe Joc 
knowledge. The life of ele- 
phants in this region is as regu- ra 
lar in radius and action as the swing of a pendulum and i 
be arbitrarily divided between “out of the bush” and -@ 
bush.” With rare exceptions they leave cover only &™ 
and invariably in search of water. Having drunk, ba 
otherwise disported themselves, they feed back through iat 
and makwakwa thickets, returning to dense cover at daylt 
or very soon thereafter. 
Elephant bush is not a generic term that one can apply “ The lo 
sort of jungle. In the district of which I am speaking it B&% 
cific growth which once seen and experienced is nevet fo 7 amrege of t} 
If approached through a forest, the great trees suddenly dvi 
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A string of a hundred women bringing in elephant meat. 


scatter, disappear 
and beyond a bare 
interval the elephant bush 
stands as sharply defined -as 


nd the outside. Mr. Chamberlain 
taking snuff on top of the load. 


a boundary wall. It is formed 
of tough saplings, gray of 
bark and lichen-covered, with 


slanting and intertwined lat- 


5 branches bearing tiny, spotted, oval leaves which 
nd no shade. This fundamental mass is further in- 
Bath innumerable creepers and thorny acacias, 
. at It Is practically impassable to man except where 
have first strolled through it. Every 
tite ed yards it is topped by a giant, isolated tree 
“tegtay these oases of shade that elephants are found 
“<P or drowsing through the heat of the day. 

al © ‘ocation and size of these tracts are, of course, 


known to th is thei 
Hee of the € scouts. It is their duty to be at the 


ush at the first peep of dawn and to travel 


We oles ‘Cee hold up three fingers 


of his right hand. 


along its margin until they come upon 

fresh spoor, either the outgoing spoor of 

the night before or the returning track 

of the morning. Having come upon the 

spoor, they must determine whether it is 

of males or females and, in the case of the 
former, decide if any of the bulls are 
worthy of the white man’s attention. 
Having found a spoor to his satisfac- 
tion, the scout measures it, breaks a 
switch to show its exact longest 
diameter and hurries into camp with 
his news. If the hunter has grown 
restless and slipped away after reed- 
buck or guinea fowl for the larder, 
he misses a chance which may not 
reoccur for a month. 

Our first day of waiting was a 
dead blank. The second was enliv- 
ened by the lion hunt. But on the 

third day, the most earthy of our 
brown men turned up with news of three’ 
big elephant. He slipped into camp un- 
obtrusively and stood in silence for some 
- moments beside Magudogudo, who, to us, 
was merely Cass’s first tracker, but to 
the scout was hereditary chief, uncrowned 
prince of a long line of kings. 
Magudogudo greeted him quietly and 
the man replied in the same low tone. 
We saw him hold up three fingers of his 
right hand, realized that he brought news 
and began to get excited, but not until 
the scout had finished every detail of his 
report-did Magudogudo or his henchman 
pay the slightest heed to our summons. 
Then they came to us, followed 
by Maoia, Madada, Bongo and a 
great troop of lesser hunting 
lights, and asked formally for an 
interpreter. We applied the 
Socratic method to determine the 
following points: the number of 
the elephants, the size of the 
spoors, for what bush they were 
headed, what time they had 
passed, and how long, by the sun, 
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it had taken the scout to 


reach camp after his dis- 


covery. . 
While we talked, Edy 
and Mohamet wiped the 
grease out of the guns and 
stacked them, got out am- 
munition, prepared two 


{ pocket-lunches of biscuits 
and chocolate, filled the 
r water canteens and ordered 


the horses. It was not until 
qi we were mounted and 
h ready to start that Madada, 
bleary-eyed from a tre- 
mendous drunk in celebra- 
tion of the death of the 
lion, announced. that he 
could not possibly leave 
camp. His excuse was-that 
he dared not trust the flay- 
ing and curing of the lion 
pelt to any other 
hands. 

We did 


Each hair at the end of the 
elephant's tail is prized as 
bringing more luck than 

a rabbit's foot. 


not attach an i 
importance to 
tion, as during the ip. 
daba it had been’ an. 
nounced that Cass was 
to have the first ee. 
phant. Such being the 
case, Magudogudo Was 
to be the main tracker 
of the day and all other 
experts would act sim- 
ply as his aids. Old 
Maoia, Madada’s 
father, and in his own 
right the most famous 
elephant killer of the 
Panda country, stood 
ready to assume the 
post of chief adviser, 
By ten o’clock we 
were off. In the van 
walked the little brown 
man who had brought 
in the news of the spoor. 
After him followed 
Magudogudo and 
Maoia, each carrying a 
glistening .470 double. 
barreled cordite de 
phant gun.: Then came 
Cass mounted on Bertie 
and myself on Hav. 
thorne. Behind us were 


the second guns, mine a 
.318 accelerated express, Cass’s a .350 Rigby magnum, 
and behind the bearers of these came the usual 
string of retainers headed by the horseboys, Rungo 
and English. 

A little before noon we came on the spoor and after 
the trackers had checked it up and found that the 
report brought in by the scout was true in all essen 
tials, we dismounted to take up the trail of the thre 

bulls, one of them an exceedingly large beast, judging 
by the size of his footprint, which measured twenty- 
three inches from toe to heel. It was a cloudy day and, 
as we struck into the bush a few drops of rain fell, dampen- 
ing our spirits far more than they did the ground, be- 
cause we knew that half an hour’s downpour would min 
our chances. 


Mr. Cass with his bull elephant. (In the circle) Another link in the dash for the rail-head—a flivver. 
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~ might be called the zone of 


With the ex- 
ception of leopard, 
I have hunted every 
species of dangerous game in 
Africa and it is my opinion that 
following elephant spoor to the point 
of encounter is the most exciting sport 
known to man. The reasons for this 
are many. The unrivaled size and 
power of the quarry, the danger of the 
enterprise and the immemorial lure of 
ivory are factors whose. importance are 
self-evident, but the one characteristic 
above all others which puts a distin- 
guishing stamp on elephant hunting 
isthe measured crescendo by which 
one passes, moment by moment 
and hour by hour, from cold 
blood to warm and then to 
hot and finally to a sud- 
den white blaze of in- 
ternal turmoil. 

Every stage in the 
emotional curve is 
ponderously marked. 
First the spoor, hours 
old but mighty, sets 
the note of the hunt. 

A torn bush, a felled 
tree a foot in diame- 
tet, a branch ripped 


Packing up 


trophies for 


the long carry. 


us. Magudogudo and old Maoia, the 
latter an especially expert tracker, de- 
clared themselves to be at a loss time 
and time again. They laid the blame to 
the very light shower which had fallen, 
saying that it had made old and fresh 
spoor almost indistinguishable. We be- 
lieved them until even my amateurish 
eye discovered their gross negligence by 
noticing that a long detour had brought 
us back to a point where the trail we 
were on was crossed by the spoor of 
the biggest bull, the one we were 
after, an hour fresher. Through the 
interpreter we loosed upon the 
bent heads of the two old track- 
ers a string of epithets which 
they did not mind in the least 
and then mocked them by 
threatening to put Quam- 
be and Five in the lead. 
That insult had its ef-. 
fect, but even so, the 

two famous hunters 
seemed to work 
reluctantly and 


from a breath-taking with a hang- 
t, a shoulder-rub dog air so 
ten feet from the different 


from their usual 
keenness that we 
were even more 
puzzled than an- 
noyed. 

There is no tell- 
ing what subter- 
fuge they would 
have brought into 
play had not the 
silence been 
pierced by the 
squeal of an ele- 
phant off to the 
left. Abandoning 
the spoor against 
every rule. (Con- 
tinued on page 142) 
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ground, lead one up and 
on through the diapason 
until one reaches what 


Presence. The pungent smell 
“the animal itself seems to 
assume body and hangs like a 
avy cloud within the lesser shadows 
of the forest. Then comes the first mill- 
ing of the beast around some great tree. 
€ elephant may yet be on the move 
and the actual encounter an hour—two 
ours—away; but this is the moment 
for taking over the big guns. 
can were the sensations for which 
ass had been prepared, but we had 
Non the actual spoor for less than 
an hour when misgivings began to assail 
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After the lightning flashes, when the world was darkest, Peter could hear only the stumbling tread of 


A MESSAGE fo his MASTER 


Iilustrations by Walt Louderback 


N Peter’s scraggly and undeveloped head, with its bris- 
tling mop of Airedale whiskers and its two cranium bumps 
inherited from his Mackenzie hound mother, was a brain 
as keenly alive tonight as the lightning flashes splitting 

the blackness of the storm-filled sky. Peter, who was four and 
a half months old, was the product of a strange adventure, the 
physical aftermath of what blue-blooded dog fanciers would 
have called an undoubted mésalliance. His high-toned Airedale 
father, coming from a great city to the edge of the Canadian 
wilderness, had met his big-footed, soft-throated Mackenzie 
hound mother, down from out of the North with her half-breed 
master—and Peter was the result. The bony knots of the pup 
were still in his tail. His ears were limp and flappy. His body 
was angular, his feet big and clumsy, and his little eyes, bright 
as garnets, were almost hidden behind the trampish whiskers 
he had t inherited. These eyes were like fire as he listened to the 


swirl of storm and the crash of thunder over the roof of the little 
old Missioner’s cabin. And behind them was his brain, equally 
alive, sleepless and vaguely fighting to understand the strange 
happenings of this night, with its inky darkness and its tumult 
of wind and rain and thunder. 

His eyes were still on the cabin door, through which, a few 
minutes ago, his outlaw master had disappeared in the black 
chaos of rain and wind. He had attempted to follow, but Jolly 
Roger McKay had thrust him back, commanding him to remain 
with the girl. And Nada was still crumpled with her head in her 
arms, where she had-flung herself with Jolly Roger’s last kiss of 
worship on her lips, and she was sobbing like a child with its 
heart broken. And beside her knelt the little old gray Mis- 
sioner, man of God in the deep forest, who stroked her shining 
curls with his thin hand, whispering courage and consolation t0 
her, with the wind and rain beating overhead and the windows 
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her feet behind him. Nada must reach Jolly Roger! 


—and how Peter carried it toward The 
Country Beyond, as told with a heart-tug 


by JAMES OLIVER CUR*’OOD 


rattling to the accompaniment of ghostly voices that shrieked 
and wailed in the treetops outside. 
Peter trembled at the sobbing, and he whimpered softly under 
is breath, but his heart and his desire were with the man who 
lad gone. He loved the girl who was crumpled beside the chair 
a the middle of the floor. He had played with her, and had lived 
with her, and had fought for her. And because of that first 
Puppyish fight, when he had buried his sharp little teeth in the 
naked flesh of Jed Hawkins, her one-eyed foster-father, he would 
always bear his twisted shoulder and the limp in his gait. Three 
People stood out above all others in his world, Nada, and Jed 
wkins and Jolly Roger the outlaw. In his unreasoning little 
soul it was Jed Hawkins who was rattling the windows with his 
unseen hands and who was pounding at the door with the wind, 
and who was filling the black night with its menace and fear. 
€ hated this man, who lay back in the trail with his lifeless face 


turned up to the deluge that poured 
out of the sky. And he was afraid 
of the man, even as he hated him, 
and he believed that Nada was afraid 
of him, and that because of her fear 
she was crying there in the middle of 
the floor, with the little old Missioner 
patting her shoulder and stroking her 
hair, and saying things to her which 
he could not understand. He wanted 
to go to her. He wanted to feel him- 
self close against her, as Nada had 
held him so often in those hours when 
she had unburdened her grief and her 
unhappiness to him. But even 
stronger than this desire was the one 
to follow his master, Jolly Roger 
McKay. 

He went to the door, and thrust his 
nose against the crack at the bottom 
of it. He felt the fierceness of the 
wind fighting to break in, and the 
broken mist of it filled his nostrils. 
But there came no scent of Jolly Roger 
McKay. For a moment he struggled 

_ at the crack with his paws. Then he 
flopped himself down, his heart beat- 
ing fast, and fixed his eyes inquiringly 
on Nada and the Missioner. 

His four and a half months of life 
in the big wildnerness, and his weeks 
of constant comradeship with Jolly 
Roger, had developed in him a brain 
that was older than his body. No 
process of reasoning could impinge 
upon him the fact that his master 
was an outlaw, but with the swift ex- 
periences of tragedy and hiding and 
never ceasing caution had come in-- 
stinctive processes which had told him 
almost as much as reason. He knew 
that something was wrong tonight. 
It was in the air. He breathed it. 
It thrilled in the crash of thunder, in 
the lightning fire, in the mighty hands 
of the wind rocking the cabin and 
straining at the windows. And 
vaguely the knowledge gripped him 
that the dead man back in the trail 
was responsible for it all, and that be- 
cause of this something that had hap- 
pened his mistress was crying and his 
master was gone. And he believed 
that he should also have gone with 
Jolly Roger into the blackness and 
mystery of the storm, to fight with 
him against the one creature in all the 
world he hated—the dead man who 
lay back in the thickness of gloom 
between the forest walls. 

And the little old Missioner was 
saying to Nada, in a quiet, calm voice 
out of which the tragedies of years 
had burned all excitement and pas- 
sion: 

“God will forgive him, my child. 
In His mercy He will forgive Roger McKay, because he killed _ 
Jed Hawkins to save you. But man will not forgive. The 
law has been hunting him because he is an outlaw, and to out- 
lawry he has added what the law will call murder. But God 
will not look at it in that way. He will look into the heart 
of the man, the man who sacrificed himself——” 

And then, fiercely, Nada struck up the Missioner’s comforting 
hand, and Peter saw her young face white as star dust in the 
lampglow. 

“‘T don’t care what God thinks,” she cried passionately. “‘God 
didn’t do right today. Mister Roger told me everything, that 
he was an outlaw, an’ I oughtn’t to marry him. But I didn’t 
care. Ilovedhim. I could hide with him. An’ we was coming 
to have you marry us tonight when God let Jed Hawkins drag 
me away, to sell me to a man over on the railroad—an’ it was God 
who let Mister Roger go back and kill him. I tell you He didn’t 
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do right! He didn’t—he didn’t—because Mister Roger brought 
me the first happiness I ever knew, an’ I loved him, an’ he loved 
me—an’ God was wicked to let him kill Jed Hawkins——”’ 

Her voice cried out, a woman’s soul broken in a girl’s body, 
and Peter whimpered and watched the Missioner as he raised 
Nada to her feet and went with her into his bedroom, where 
a few minutes before he had lighted a lamp. And Peter crept 
in quietly after them, and when the Missioner had gone and 
closed the door, leaving them alone in their tragedy, Nada seemed 
to see him for the first time and slowly she reached out her arms. 

“Peter!” she whispered. ‘‘ Peter—Peter——” 

In the minutes that followed, Peter could feel her heart beat- 
ing. Clutched against her breast he looked up at the white, 
beautiful face, the trembling throat, the wide-open blue eyes 
staring at the one black window between them and the outside 
night. A lull had come in the storm. It was a quiet and omi- 
nous stillness, and the ticking of a clock, old and gray like the 
Missioner himself, filled the room. And Nada, seated on the 
edge of the Missioner’s bed, no longer looked like the young girl of 
“seventeen goin’ on eighteen.”” That afternoon, in the hidden 
jackpine open, with its sweet-scented jasmines, its violets and 
its crimson strawberries under their feet, the soul of a woman 
had taken possession of her body. In that hour the first happi- 
ness of her life had come to her. She had heard Jolly Roger 
McKay tell her those things which she already knew—that he 
was an outlaw, and that he was hiding down here on the near- 
edge of civilization because the Royal Mounted were after him 
farther north—and that he was not fit to love her, and that it 
was a crime to let her love him. It was then the soul of the 
woman had come to her in all its triumph. She had made her 
choice, definitely and decisively, without hesitation and without 
fear. And now, as she stared unseeingly at the window against 
which the rain was beating, the woman in her girlish body rose 
in her mightier than in the hour of her happiness, fighting to find 
a way—crying out for the man she loved. 

Her mind swept back in a single flash through all the years 
she had lived, through her years of unhappiness and torment as 
the foster-girl of Jed Hawkins and his broken, beaten wife; 
through summers and winters that had seemed ages to her, 
eternities of desolation, of heartache, of loneliness, with the big 
wilderness her one friend on earth. As the window rattled in 
a fresh blast of storm, she thought of the day months ago when 
she had accidentally stumbled upon the hiding place of Roger 
McKay. Since that day he had been her God, and she had lived 
in a paradise. He had been father, mother, brother, and at last 
—what she most yearned for—a lover to her. And this day, 
when for the first time he had held her in his arms, when the hap- 
piness of all the earth reached out to them, God had put it into Jed 
Hawkins’ heart to destroy her—and Jolly Roger had killed him! 

With a sharp little cry she sprang to her feet, so suddenly that 
Peter fell with a thump to the floor’ He looked up at her, 
puzzled, his jaws half agape. She was breathing quickly. Her 
slender body was quivering. The thick, radiant mass of brown 
curls which Jolly Roger had worshiped fell in a disheveled glory 
about her arms and shoulders. Suddenly she swept them back 
from her face, and Peter saw the violent fire in her eyes and the 
flame that was rushing into her white cheeks. Then she turned 
to him, and panted in a wild little whisper, so low that the Mis- 
sioner could not hear: 

“Peter, I was wrong. God wasn’t wicked to let Mister Roger 
kill Jed Hawkins. He oughta been killed. An’ God meant him 
to be killed. Peter—Peter—we don’t care if he’s an outlaw! 
We're goin’ with him. We’re goin’—goin*——” 

She sprang to the window, and Peter was at her heels as she 
strained at it with all her strength; and he could hear her sobbing: 

“We're goin’ with him, Peter. We’re goin’—if we die for it!”’ 

An inch at a time she pried the window up. The storm beat in. 
A gust of wind blew out the light, but in the last flare of it Nada 
saw a knife in an Eskimo sheath hanging on the wall. She 
groped for it, and clutehed it in her hand as she climbed through 
the window and dropped to the soggy ground beneath. In a 
single leap Peter followed her. Blackness swallowed them as 
they turned toward the trail leading north—the only trail which 
Jolly Roger could travel on a night like this. They heard the 
voice of the Missioner calling from the window behind them. 
Then a crash of thunder set the earth rolling under their feet 
and the lull in the storm came toanend. The sky split open with 
the vivid fire of lightning. The trees wailed and whined, the 
rain fell again in a smothering deluge, and through it Nada ran, 
gripping the knife as her one defense against the demons of dark- 
ness—and always close at her side ran Peter. 

He could not see her in that pitchy blackness, except when 


the lightning flashes came. Then she was like a ghostly wraith. 
with drenched clothes clinging to her until she seemed scarcely 
dressed, her wet hair streaming and her wide, staring eyes looki 
straight ahead. After the lightning flashes, when the world was 
darkest, he could hear the stumbling tread of her feet and the 
panting of her breath, and now and then the swish of brush as it 
struck across her face and breast. The rain had washed away 
the scent of his master’s feet, but he knew they were following 
Jolly Roger, and that the girl was running to overtake him, Tp 
him was the desire to rush ahead, to travel faster through the 
night, but Nada’s stumbling feet and her panting breath and the 
strange white pictures he saw of her when the sky split open with 
fire held him back. Something told him Nada must reach Jolly 
Roger. And he was afraid she would stop. He wanted to bark 
to give her encouragement, as he had often barked in their playful 
races in the green plainlands on the farther side of Cragg’s Ridge. 
But the rain choked him. It beat down upon him with 
weight of heavy hands, it slushed up into his face from pools in 
the trail and drove the breath from him when he attempted to 
open his jaws. So he ran close—so close that at times Nada 
felt the touch of his body against her. 

In these first minutes of her fight to overtake the man she 
loved Nada heard but one voice—a voice crying out from her 
heart and brain and soul, a voice rising above the tumult of 
thunder and wind, urging her on, whipping the strength from 
her frail body in pitiless exhortation. Jolly Roger was less than 
half an hour ahead of her. And she must overtake him—quickly 
—before the forests swallowed him, before he was gone from 
her life forever. 

The wall of blackness against which she ran did not frighten 
her. When the brush tore at her face and hair she swung free 
of it, and stumbled on. Twice she ran blindly into broken trees 
that lay across her path, and dragged her bruised body through 
their twisted tops, moaning to Peter and clutching tightly to the 
sheathed knife in her hand. And the wild spirits that possessed 
the night seemed to gather about her, and over her, exulting in 
the helplessness of their victim, shrieking in weird and savage 
joy at the discovery of this human plaything struggling against 
their might. Never had Peter heard thunder as he heard it now. 
It rocked the earth under his feet. It filled the world with a 
ceaseless rumble, and the lightning came like flashes from swift- 
loading guns, and with it all a terrific assault of wind and rain 
that at last drove Nada down in a crumpled heap, panting for 
breath, with hands groping out wildly for him. 


Peter came to them, sodden and shivering. His warm tongue: 


found the palm of her hand, and for a space Nada hugged him 
close to her, while she bowed her head until her drenched curls 
became a part of the mud and water of the trail. Peter could 
hear her sobbing for breath. And then suddenly there came a 
change. The thunder was sweeping eastward. The lightning 
was going with it. The wind died out in wailing sobs among the 
treetops, and the rain fell straight down. Swiftly as its fury 
had come, the July storm was passing. And Nada staggered 
to her feet again and went on. 

Her mind began to react with the lessening of the storm, drag- 
ging itself out quickly from under the oppression of fear and shock. 
She began to reason, and with that reason the beginning of faith 
and confidence gave her new strength. She knew that Jolly 
Roger would take this trail, for it was the one trail leading from 
the Missioner’s cabin through the thick forest country north, 
And in half an hour he would not travel far. The thrilling 
thought came to her that possibly he had sought shelter in the 
lee of a big tree trunk during the fury of the storm. If he had 
done that he would be near, very near. She paused in the trail 
and gathered her breath, and cried out his name. Three times 
she called it, and only the low whine in Peter’s throat camem 
answer. Twice again during the next ten minutes she cried out 
as loudly as she could into the darkness. And still no answer 
came back to her through the gloom ahead. 

The trail had dipped, and she felt the deepening slush of swamp- 
mire under her feet. She sank in it to her shoetops, and stum- 
bled into pools knee-deep, and Peter wallowed in it to his belly. 
A quarter of an hour they fought through it to the rising ground 
beyond. And by that time the last of the black storm clouds 
had passed overhead. The rain had ceased. The rumble of 
thunder came more faintly. There was no lightning, and the 
treetops began te whisper softly, as if rejoicing in the passing 
of the wind. About them—everywhere—they could hear the 
run and drip of water, the weeping of the drenched trees, the 
gurgle of flooded pools, and the trickle of tiny rivulets that 
splashed about*their feet. Through a rift-in the breaking 
overhead came a passing flash of the moon. 
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She had made her choice for the man she loved. Inher girl's body now exulted the soul of a woman. 


“We'll find him now, Peter,” moaned the girl. ‘We'll find of an invisible and mysterious life—life that was still, yet wide- 
him—now. He can’t be very far ahead——” awake, breathing, watchful, drinking in the rejuvenating tonic 
And Peter waited, holding his breath, listening for an answer _ of the air which had so quietly followed thunder and lightning 
to the cry that went out for Jolly Roger McKay. and the roar of wind and rain. And the moon, like a queen who 
The glory of July midnight, with a round, full moon straight had so ordered these things, looked down in a mighty triumph. 
overhead, followed the stress of storm. The world had been Her radiance, without dust or fog or forest smoke to impede its 


lashed and inundated, every tree whipped of its rot and slag, way, was like the mellow glow of half-day. It streamed through 
every blade of grass and flower washed clean. Out of the earth the treetops in paths of gold and silver, throwing cark shadows 
Tose sweet smells of growing life, the musky fragrance of deep where it failed to penetrate, and gathering in wide pools where 
Moss and needle-mold, and through the clean air drifted faintly its floods poured through broad rifts in the roofs of the forest. 
the aroma of cedar and balsam and the subtle tang of unending _And the trail, leading north, was like a river of shimmering silver, 
Canopies and glistening tapestries of evergreen breathing into splitting the wilderness from earth to sky. 

night. The deep forest seemed to tremble with the presence In this trail, clearly made in the wet soil, were Jolly Roget's 
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footprints, and in a wider space, where at some 
time a trapper had cleared himself a spot for his 
tepee or shack, Jolly Roger had paused to rest after 
his fight through the storm—and had then con- 
tinued on his way. And into this clearing, three 
hours after they left the Missioner’s cabin, came Nada and Peter. 

They came slowly, the girl a slim wraith in the moonlight; in 
the open they stood for a moment, and Peter’s heart weighed 
heavily within him as his mistress cried out once more for Jolly 
Roger McKay. Her voice rose only in a sob, and ended in a 
sob. The last of her strength was gore. Her little figure 
swayed, and her face was white and haggard, and in her drawn 
lips and staring eyes was the agony of despair. She had lost, 
and she knew that she had lost as she crumpled down in the trail, 
crying out sobbingly to the footprints which led so clearly ahead 
of her. 

‘Peter, I can’t go on,” she moaned. “I can’t—-go on——’ 

Her hands clutched at her breast. Peter saw the glint of 
moonlight on the ivory sheath of the Eskimo knife, and he saw 
her white face turned up to the sky—and also that her lips were 
moving, but he did not hear his name come from them, or any 
other sound. He whined, and foot by foot began to nose along 
the trail on the scent left by Jolly Roger. It was very clear to 
his nostrils, and it thrilled him. He looked back, and again he 
whined his encouragement to the girl. 

“Peter!” she called. “Peter!” 

He returned to her. She had drawn the knife out of its 
scabbard, and the cold steel glistened in her hand. Her eyes were 
shining, and she reached out and clutched Peter close up against 
her, so that he could hear the choke and throb of her heart. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter!” she panted. “If you could only talk! 
If you could run and catch Mister Roger, an’ tell him I’m here, 
an’ that he must come back——” 

She hugged him closer. He sensed the sudden thrill that leapt 
through her body. 

“Peter,” she whispered, “will you do it?” 

For a few moments she did not seem to breathe. Then he 
heard a quick little cry, a sob of inspiration and hope, and her 
arms came from about him, and he saw the knife flashing in the 
yellow moonlight. 

He did not understand, but he knew that he must watch her 
carefully. She had bent her head, and her hair, nearly dry, 
glowed softly in the face of the moon. Her hands were fumbling 
in the disheveled ripples and curls, and Peter saw the knife 
flash back and forth, and heard the cut of it, and then he saw 
that in her hand she held a thick brown tress of hair that she had 
severed from her head. He was puzzled. Ard Nada dropped 
the knife, and his curiosity increased when she tore a great piece 
out of her tattered dress, and carefully wrapped the tress of hair 
init. Then she drew him to her again, and tied the knotted fold 
of dress securely about his neck; after that she tore other strips 


from her dress, and wound them about his neck until he felt 
muffled and half smothered. 

And all the time she was talking to him in a half sobbing, ex- 
cited little voice, and the blood in Peter’s body ran swiftcr, and 
the strange thrill in him was greater. When she had finished 
she rose to her feet, and stood there swaying back and forth, like 
one of the spruce-top shadows, while she pointed up the moonlit 


trail. 

“Go, Peter!” she cried softly. ‘Quick! Follow him, Peter— 
catch him—bring him back! Mister Roger—Jolly Roger— 
go, Peter! Go—go—go——” 

It was strange to Peter. But he was beginning to understand. 
He sniffed in Jolly Roger’s footprints, and then he looked up 
quickly, and saw that it had pleased the girl. She was urging 
him on. He sniffed from one footprint to another, and Nada 
clapped her hands and cried out that he was right—for him to 
hurry—hurry—— 

Impulse, thought, swiftly growing knowledge of something to 
be done thrilled in his brain. Nada wanted him to go. She 
wanted him to go to Jolly Roger. And she had put something 
round his neck which she wanted him to take with him. He 
whined eagerly, a bit excitedly. Then he began to trot. In 
stinctively it was his test. She did not call him back. He flat- 
tened his ears, listening for her command to return, but it did 
not come. And then the thrill in him leapt over all other things 
He was right. He was not abandoning Nada. He was not rul- 
ning away. She wanted him to go! 

The night swallowed him. He became a part of the yellow 
floods of its moonlight, a part of its shifting shadows, a part of its 
stillness, its mystery, its promise of impending things. He knew 
that grim and terrible happenings had come with the storm, and 
he still sensed the nearness of tragedy in this night world thro 
which he was passing. He did not go swiftly, yet he went thre 
times as fast as the girl and he had traveled together. He wat 
cautious and watchful, and at intervals he stopped and listened, 
and swallowed hard to keep the whine of eagerness out of 
throat. Now that he was alone every instinct in him was ke 
to the pulse and beat of life about him. He knew the Nigh 


- People of the deep forests were awake. Softly padded, clawed, 


sharp-beaked and feathered—the prowlers of darkness were 0 
the move. With the stillness of shadows they were steal! 
through the moonlit corridors of the wilderness, or hovering 
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gtay-winged and ghostly in the ambuscades of the treetops, eager 
to waylay and kill, hungering for the flesh and blood of creatures 
weaker than themselves. Peter knew. Both heritage and ex- 
perience warned him. And he watched the shadows, and sniffed 
the air, and kept his fangs half bared and ready as he followed the 
trail of Jolly Roger McKay. 

He was not stirred by the impulse of adventure alone. With- 
out the finesse of what man might charitably call reason in a beast, 
he had sensed a responsibility. It was present in the closely 
drawn strips of faded cloth about his neck. It was, in a way, a 
part of the girl herself, a part of her flesh and blood, a part of her 
Spirit—something vital to her and dependent upon him. He was 
teady to guard it with every instinct of caution and every ounce 
vi courage there was in him. And to protect it meant to fight. 

at was the first law of his breed, the primal warning which 
-_ to him through the red blood of many generations of wil- 

emess forefathers. So he listened, and he watched, and his 
th Pounded hot in his veins as he followed the footprints in 
€ trail. A bit of brush, swinging suddenly free from where 


it had been prisoned by the storm, drew a snarl from him as he 
faced the sound with the quickness of a cat. A gray streak, 
passing swiftly over the trail ahead of him, stirred a low growl 
in his throat. It was a lynx, and for a space Peter paused, and 
then sped soft-footed past the moonlit spot where the stiletto- 
clawed menace of the woods had passed. 

Now that he was alone, and no longer accompanied by a 
human presence whose footsteps and scent held the wild things 
aloof and still, Peter felt nearer and nearer to him the beat and 
stir of life. Powerful beaks, instead of remaining closed and 
without sound, snapped and hissed at him as the big gray owls 
watched his passing. He heard the rustling of brush, soft as the 

stir of a woman’s dress, where living things were secretly 
moving, and he heard the louder crash of clumsy and pig- 
gish feet, and caught the strong scent of a porcupine as 
it waddled to its midnight lunch of poplar bark. Then — 
the trail ended, and Jolly Roger’s scent led into 

the pathless forest, with its shifting streams and 

pools of moonlight, its shadows and black pits 

of darkness. And here—now—Peter began his 

trespass into the strongholds of the 

People of the Night. He heard a 

wolf howl, a cry filled with lone- 

liness, yet with a shivering death 

note in it; he caught the musky, 

skunkish odor of a fox that was 

stalking prey in the face of a whis- 

pering breath of wind; once, ina 

moment of dead stillness, he listened 

to the snap of teeth and the crackle 

of bones in one of the dark pits, 

where a fisher cat—with eyes that 

gleamed like coals of fire—was de- 

vouring the warm and _ bleeding 


Jolly Roger was asleep. 
His gray face was turned 
to the sky. But was he 
asleep? Peter crept close 
—yes—his fingers moved! 


carcass of a mother partridge. And beaks snapped at him more 
menacingly as he went on, and gray shapes floated over his head, 
and now and then he heard the cries of dying things—the agonized 
squeak of a wood mouse, the cry of a day-bird torn from its 
sleeping place by a sinuous, beady-eyed creature of fur and claw, 
the noisy screaming of a rabbit swooped upon and pierced to the 


vitals by one of the gray-feathered pirates of the air. And then, 
squarely in the center of a great pool of moonlight, Peter came 
upon a monster. It was a bear, a huge mother bear, with two 
butter-fat cubs wrestling and rolling in the moonglow. Peter 
had never seen a bear. But the mother, who raised her brown 
nose suddenly from the cool mold out of which she had been 
digging lily bulbs, had seen dogs. She had seen many dogs, and 
she had heard their howl, and she knew that always they traveled 
with man. She gave a deep, chesty sniff, and close after that 
sniff a whoof that startled the cubs like the lashing end of a whip. 
They rolled to her, and with two cuffs of the mother’s huge paws 
they were headed in the right direction, and all three crashed off 
into darkness. (Continued on page 140) 
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They were not on the road, but 
floating a little above it. 


The last—and most gripping—instalment of 


The Empty Sack 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


URING the next few months, the necessity for bracing 

Teddy and his sisters to meet Fate threw Bob Col- 

lingham’s personal preoccupations more and more 

into the background. All that was implied by the 

fact that Jennie was his wife and he was her husband went into 
this single supreme task. 

Habit came to his aid by fitting them all to the situation as 
though they had never been in any other. They grew used to 
the fact that Teddy was in jail, and might come out of it only 
by one exit. Teddy grew used to it himself. The family, once 
more at Marillo, grew used to the odd arrangement by which 
Bob and Jennie worked together and lived apart. The Colling- 
hams grew used to the thought of the Folletts, and the Folletts 
to that of the Collinghams. 

“You get used to anything,” Junia commented to her husband, 
as one who has made a new discovery. ° “It seems to me as if 
Edith’s living in that flat on Cathedral Heights and keeping 
only one maid is all I’d ever dreamed for her.” 

To Bob, this wonting of the mind was the easier because Wray 
stayed in California, his absence making it possible to leave in 
abeyance the subjects that couldn’t yet be touched upon. 

The first chance of fortifying the three girls seemed to present 
itself on a night in that autumn when it was still warm enough 
to sit on the screened piazza. His car was as usual before the 
door, and in an hour or so he would be making his way to Marillo. 
As he had returned to his work at the bank, his spare time was 
now in the evenings. 

“If you want to do something for me, Gladys, there’s a 
way. 

He said this in reply to an aspiration of all three, in which 
the youngest sister had been spokesman. 


Gladys’s voice was eager and affectionate. 

“What way, Bob? Tell us. We'll do anything.” 

Smoothing Pansy’s back as she lay on his crossed knees, he 
considered how best to make it clear. Gladys sat close to him, 
as the one who most easily took him fraternally. Gussie, 
in whom he stirred an unusual self-consciousness, kept 
herself more aloof. Altogether in the shadow, Jennie was 
seemingly withdrawn, and yet more intensely aware of him 
than anyone. es 

“It’s this way,” he tried to explain. “Living is like climbing 
a mountainside. You drag yourself up to a ledge where you 
can stand and take breath, and feel that you’ve reached 
somewhere. Then, just as you think that you can camp there 
and be comfortable for the rest of your life, you find yourself 
summoned to move to the next ledge higher up. At that, 
some of us get discouraged; some fall off and go down; but 
most of us brace ourselves for another great big test. Do 
you see?” 

Gladys answered doubtfully, 

“T see—a little.” a 

“Well then, the thing we need for the test is pluck, isn’t it? 

Gussie spoke dreamily. 

“We need pluck for everything.” : 

“So we do; and I often think that we don’t make enough of it. 
Pluck is different from courage, because it’s—how shall I say?— 
it’s a little more cheery and intimate. Courage is like a Sunday 
suit that you wear for big occasions; but pluck is your every-day 
clothes, which you need all the time and feel easy in. Courage 
is noble and heroic—something we’d be shy about claiming. 
Pluck is the courage of the common man, which anyone caf 
feel he has a right to.” 
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Bob jammed on his emergency brake 


but they stood facing him. 


Life is like climbing a mountain. You drag yourselr to a ledge, and just as you get 
comfortable you find you have to struggle on to the next ledge higher. Some 
of us get tired and fall off—but most of us make the test. This, in essence, is 
the philosophy which caps this remarkable novel by BASIL KING 


“T can’t,” Gussie confessed. “I’m the awfulest coward.” 

With this Gladys agreed. 

“Yes, Gus is a regular scarecat. I’m not afraid of hardly 
anything.” 

“We're all cowards in our way; but we could all be plucky 
when we mightn’t like to call ourselves brave. Do you get 
what I mean?” Gladys made a sound of assent which seemed 
to answer for all three. ‘‘Well, what I’m trying to say is this: 
That the time has come when we're all being summoned—you 
three—and me—and Teddy—and all of us—to pull up to another 
ledge. It’s going to be tough, but we can make up our minds 
that we can go through with it. I don’t mean just knowing 
that we must go through with it, but knowing that we can.” 

There was silence for the two or three minutes, during which 
the girls thought this over. 

‘You said,” Gladys reasoned, “that it was something we 
could do for you. I don’t see——” 

“You’d do it for me, because it’s easier to pull with strong 
people rather than with weak ones. You see, this is something 
Which no one of us can meet alone; we must all meet it together, 
and the stronger each of us is the stronger we all are. Being 
strong is a matter of knowing that you’re strong, just as being 
Weak is the same. If I was sure that none of you was going to 
= ome, I could be stronger myself, and we could all buck 

y.” 

After another brief silence, Gladys sighed. 

Pri the same, it would be terrible—if they did anything to 


“Not more terrible than what millions of sisters faced in the 
"1 few years, with their brothers blown to bits. They were 
: ¢ to bear it by getting the idea that they could.” 


CORMOPOLITAN MaGazingy COPYRIGHTED IN GREAT URITAIN 


Jennie spoke for the first time. 

“Ah, but that was glory, and this is disgrace.” 

“Then it calls for more pluck—that’s all. The test comes to 
one in one way and to another in another. Real glory is 
in meeting it.” 

It was still Jennie who urged the difficulties. 

“But when it’s the hardest test that ever comes to anyone in 
the world!” 

“Why, then, it’s pluck, and pluck again, and still more pluck. 
It is the hardest test that ever comes to anyone in the world. It’s 
harder than when women hear their boys are missing, and 
never know what becomes of them; and that’s pretty hard. 
But, Jennie, hard things are the making of us, and if we come 
through the hardest test in the world and still keep our kindlier 
feelings and our common sense, why, then, we come out pretty 
strong, don’t we?” 

Jennie said no more. She liked to have him talk to them in 
this way. It took for granted that they were worth talking to, 
and to become worth talking to had been a secret aim since the 
day when she first learned the value of pictures and books. 
A good many times she had stolen in to confer with the genial 
custodian at the Metropolitan; a good many volumes she had 
hidden in her room to study after she went to bed. She had 
proved to herself that she had a mind; and now Bob was hinting 
at unknown resources of strength. It nerved her; it put new 
heart in her. Having always been taught to consider herself 
weak, the suggestion that she could come through her test 
victoriously—that she could help him and Gussie and Gladys 
and Teddy and her mother to do the same—thrilled her like a 
sudden revelation. 

To Bob himself, the theme was not a new one, though it was 
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78 The Empty Sack 


the first time he had ever got any of it into words. He had been 
mulling over it and round it ever since the war first called him 
from a state of mental lethargy. Needing then a clue to life, he 
had cast about him without finding one. Neither Groton nor 
Harvard had ever given him anything he could Seize. His 
parents hadn’t given him anything, nor had their religion. 
Mentally, he had gone to France much as a jellyfish puts to 
sea, to be tossed about without volition of its own, and get its 
support from the food that drifts its way. Nothing much had 
drifted his way till he found himself in the hospital. 

There, in the long, empty days and sleepless nights, the 
“why” of things played in and out of his brain like a devil’s 
tattoo. He hated to think that all he had witnessed was futility 
and waste, and yet no explanation that anyone gave him made 
it seem otherwise. The question of suffering was the one that 
most perplexed him. What was the good of it? Why had it to 
be? Even the agony of his slashed head and crushed foot was 
almost beyond bearing; and what was that in comparison with 
all the pain, physical and emotional, at that minute in the 
world? What was the idea? How did it get you anywhere? 

In as far as he received an answer, it came one night when he 
waked from a light doze. He waked repeating certain words 
which he recognized as vaguely familiar: 

Thou therefore endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

He said them over two or three times before getting their 
significance. 

“That’s it,” he thought then. “That’s why we have to go 
through all this rumpus. ‘Thou therefore endure hardness!’ 
Endure it! Accept it! Rub it in! That’s it, by gum!” The 
expletive was the strongest 


hadn’t done me harm to begin with. I may be guilty in the second = 
place, but society is guilty in the first, and no one will make me 
say anything different from that.” 

Ei gases all very well, Teddy; but society won’t accept the 
p 
“Then it can do the other thing.” 

Bob’s tone became significant. 

‘And you realize what—what the other thing might be?” 

“You bet I do! You can’t live in Murderers’ Row without 
having that rubbed into you.” 

They talked softly, in a corner of the visitors’ room, because 
other little groups were scattered about, each centering round 
some sullen, swarthy man, wreathed in mystery and darkness, 

“That’s all right, old chap,” Bob agreed; “but you see 
don’t you, that it’s only a stand for an idea?”’ : 

“Tt’s a stand for telling the truth, isn’t it?” 

“The truth—as you see it?” 

“The truth as it is—as I’m willing to bank on it.” 

“Banking on it in a way that—that may call for a great deal 
of pluck. 

“Well, I’ve got a great deal of pluck.” 

“Yes—if you’ve got enough. It’s one thing to say so now, 
and another to prove it when the time comes.” 

In his suppressed vehemence, Teddy grasped Bob’s wrist, as 
the hands of both lay on the small table above which their heads 
came together. 

“T’ve got the pluck for anything but to go before their court 
and say what you want me to say. I took the money because 
my father and mother, after slaving for society all their lives, 
had a right to it; I shot a 


in which his feeble state 
allowed him to indulge; but 
he centinued: ‘‘ That’s what’s 
the matter with me. I’m 
not hard. I’m soft. I’m soft 
inside. In my mind, in my 
heart, I’m like putty, like 
dough. It isn’t that I’m ten- 
der; I’m just soft. If I’ve 


this magazine. 
ever had to bear anything 


One Thing You Can Always Count On— 
Whatever It Is, It’s the Best 


HE other day a reader made a significant remark about 


man because they’d got me 
so jumpy with all the wrongs 
they’d done me that I didn’t 
know what my hand was up 
to. If they won’t let me have 
my kind of justice, they'll 
just have to dope me out 
their own, and I'll swallow 

Another conversation, in 


hard, I’ve kicked like the 
dickens; and that’s why I’m 
such an ass now. ‘Thou 
therefore endure /ardness!’ 
I'll be hanged if I won’t try.” 


So the trying came to be- 


a kind of religion—not a 
very vital religion, or one as 
to which he was very keen, 
and yet a religion. During 
the winter he was seeing 
Jennie, and the spring he 
married her, and the summer 
he spent in South America, 
he had fumbled with it with- 
out getting hold of it. Not 
till he began his strivings 
with Teddy, and his efforts 
to divert the minds of 
Teddy’s family, did it grow 
sharply defined to his vision 
as a way of life. 

Perhaps it was Teddy 
who taught him. Perhaps 
they mutually taught each 
other. He couldn't tell. He 
only became aware that 
something was working in 
the boy like the might of 
the spirit in the inner man. 
Possibly Teddy was learn- 
ing more quickly than him- 
self because his lessons were 
more intensive. 


“Every time I open a copy,” he said, “I feel as if I were 
opening a Blue Book of the world’s most famous authors 
and artists.” 

We told him he was right—and also very wrong. 

“How do you mean, wrong?” he demanded. 

Then we explained. 

We explained that our task, as editors, is to keep Cosmo- 
politan to the standard of what its name has come to mean— 
America’s Greatest Magazine. We explained that to do 
this means giving the reader, each month, the greatest stories, 
the most interesting articles, the finest drawings and the 
most beautiful photographs that the brains of the creative 
world can produce. 

In doing this, naturally, we find ourselves publishing 
the work of the very foremost authors and artists of the 
English-speaking world. But this does not mean that we 
do not seek and recognize and encourage new talent—the 
young men and women whose names are to be the famous 
names of tomorrow. 

Cosmopolitan does not care whether the author's name 
be one like Shakespeare or one like John Smith. If John 
Smith can write the better of the two, you will find his work 
in these pages. 


the same spot, and with 
heads together in the same 
way, was gentler. 

‘‘T know pretty well what 
they’re going to hand me 
out—and it’ll be all right. 
What kind of life would I 
have now, even if they ac- 
quitted me? What could I 


have had even if I’d never : 


got into this scrape at all? 
I’m not cut out for big things. 


I’m just the same size as © 
poor old dad, and I’d have © 
gone the same way. 
got it straight—it’s not good © 
enough. Think of rotting in 


an office all your life just to 
reach the gorgeous sum of 


forty-five a week, and when © 
you've got it to be chucked 


into the hell of the unem- 
ployed! Say, Bob, why can’t 
everyone have enough ina 
world where there’s plenty 
to go round?” 

“T guess it’s because we 
haven’t the right kind of 
world.” 

“But why haven't we? 
We've been at it long 
enough.” 

“Perhaps not. That may 
be where the trouble lies. 


He noticed this first on the day when he went, at the lawyer’s 
suggestion, to back up the argument that to plead guilty was 
the only hope. 

“I’ve done all I can with him,” Stenhouse declared. ‘Now 
it’s up to you. He thinks you’re God; and so you may have 
some influence.” 

“But I never will,” Teddy answered coolly. “I’d never have 
done society—-as the chaplain calls it—any harm if society 


When life came on this planet to begin with, it took millions of 
years to get it anywhere. Nobody knows how long it was before 
the thing that lived in the water could creep on the land; but it 
was time te be reckoned by ages. When you come to ages, the 
human race is young. It’s made a life for itself which it doesnt 
know how to swing. In a few more ages it may learn; but 
it hasn’t learned’as yet.” 
Teddy reflected. 
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“There it is, Bob.” “Yes, there it is again. Jennie. Look!” 


“So you’ve just got to take it as it. is.” 
_ That seems to be the number. We may kick because it 
snt perfect, but we don’t know how to make it perfect, and 
that 8 all there is to say.” 

_Jt’s easier for your kind to say than for ours.” 

t's not as easy as it seems for any kind. I don’t see any- 
one, rich or poor, who hasn’t to spend most of his energy in 
bucking up. The poor think it’s easier for the rich, because 
they have the money; and the rich think it’s easier for the 
Poor, because they haven’t the responsibilities. So there you 
Mee I begin to think that making yourself strong—hard— 
ough in your inner fiber—is about the biggest asset you can 
bring life.” 

eath,” Teddy said softly. 
“Or death,” Bob p see y 
It was inevitable that, in the long run, speculative questions 
Should lead them further still. 


“What do you suppose God is?” Teddy said unexpectedly 


one day. 


Bob smiled. 

“ Ask me something easier.” 

“But you must have some idea.” 

“I’m not sure that I have.” 

“Don’t you believe in God? I should have thought that you’d 


be the kind of cuss who would.” 


“T don’t know that you can call it believing. It’s more like— 


like having a kind of instinct—helped out by a little thinking.” 


“Have I got the instinct?” 

“Can’t you tell that yourself?” 

“Tf I told you you’d howl.” 

“No, I shouldn’t. Go to it.” 

Teddy laughed sheepishly, as if he had ventured to peer into 


secrets which were none of his business. 


“T’ll tell you the way God seems to me—it’s all comme, to me 
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“As long as it isn't my sister-in-law I don t care who it is!” 


while I’ve been in there.” He nodded toward the cells. “I 
don’t seem to get him as a great big man, the way the chaplain 
says he is. He’s all right, the chaplain, only he don’t seem to 
know anything about God. He can gas away to beat the band 
about law, and society, and the good of the community, and 
hell to pay when you don’t respect them; but when it comes to 
God—it’s nix.” 

“Well, what do you make out for yourself?” 

“T haven’t made it out exactly. It’s as if some great big hand 
had pulled aside a curtain—but it’s a curtain that I didn’t know 
was there See?” 

“Yes; I see. And what does it show you?” 

“That’s the funny part of it. I can’t tell you what it shows 
me. I don’t exactly see it; I only know—mind you, I’m just 
telling you how it seems to me—I only know that it’s God.” 

“But I suppose, if you know that it’s God, yéu have an idea 
of what it’s like?” 

* Ye-es; it’s like—like a country into which I’m traveling—not 
with my body—see?—but with my self. No,” he corrected, 


“that’s not it. It isn’t a country; it’s more like a life. Oh, 
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shucks! I haven’t got it straight yet. Now,look! This is the 
way it is. Suppose that everything we see was alive—that these 
chairs were alive, and the walls, and the table—that every 
blamed thing we ever touch or use was alive, and had a Voice, 
See?” Bob nodded that he say 
“Now, suppose every voice was 
trying to make you understand 
things. The table would say 
‘This is the way God wants vou 
to work’; and the chair, ‘This js 
the way God wants you to rest’: 
and the walls, ‘This is the way 
God stands round you and backs 
you up.’ Everything would be 
helping you then, instead of put- 
ting itself dead against 
you the way we have 
it here.” 

“IT get the idea; but 
would that be God?” 

Over this question 
the boy’s face brooded 
thoughtfully. 

“Tt mightn’t be God 
in the way that you're 
you and I’m me. It 
would be more likea 
way of knowing God 
It’s like my case in 
the courts. It’s set 
down as ‘The People 
against Edward §, 
Follett.’ But I don’t 
see the People; I only 
feel what they do to 
me. It’s something 
like that. I don’t see 
God; but I kind of 
feel—”’ broke off 
with another apolo- 
getic laugh. “Oh, I 
guess it’s all wrong. 
Gussie’d call me a 
gump. It just kind of 
gets you; that’s all. 
It makes me feel as if 
I was moving on into 
something—but I 
guess I’m not.” 

The pensive silence 
that followed was 
broken by Bob’s say- 
ing: 
“That’s what I 
mean by instinct.” 

Teddy resumed as 
if he hadn’t heard. 
“When I wake up in 
the night—and_ wak- 
ing up in the night in 
that place, with snores 
and groans and guys 
talking in their sleep and having nightmares, is some stunt, 
believe me—but when I do, it’s just as if I had great big arms 
round me, and some one was saying: ‘All right, Teddy, I'm 
holding you. Keep a stiff upper lip. I’ll make it as easy as! 
can for you and everyone else. I’m just drawing you—drawing 
you—drawing you—a wee little bit at a time—over here, where 
you'll get your big chance.’ What’s more, Bob,” he went on, as 
if he touched on the heart of his interest, “it says it’ll take 
care of Flynn and his wife and his poor little kiddies, and do 
the things—” Once more be broke off with his uneasy lau 
“Ah, what’s the use! You think I’m a quitter, don’t you? 

“Why should I think that?” ee 

“Oh, I don’t know. I talk like a quitter. But it isn't that. 
If I could still do anything for ma and the girls——’ 

“‘T’m looking after them, old boy.” ae 

“So there you are. What'd be the good of my staying? He 
added, between clenched teeth, “‘God, how I’d hate to go back!” 

“Back into the. world?” the 

He spoke as if to himself: “You see—that day—the day ll 
thing happened—and they came and caught me—and did 
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things to me—and I saw Flynn lying 
whe iit was—it was a kind of sick- 
eet. If putting me out of the way is the 
thing in the wind, it was done right there 
and then. Right there and then I seem 
io have begun—moving on.” He drew a 
jong breath. “And I’d rather keep mov- 
ing, Bob—no matter to where—no 
matter to what—than turn back 
again to face a bunch of men.” 


XXVII 


Teppy was not called on to face 
a bunch of men till going to the 


courtroom for his trial. Dressed 
long before the hour in a new dark 
tlue suit, fresh linen, and a dark 
blue tie, his prison pallor, a little like 
that of death, put him out of the 
ist of the active and free. As he 
aton the edge of his bunk, somber 
vith dread, he was nevertheless 
obliged to find suitable jocosities 
vith which to answer the good luck 
wishes that came slithering along the 
vals from the neighboring 
clls. It was half-past nine 
before two guards whom he 
had never seen before, stal- 
wart fellows well over six feet, 
came to the door and un- 
locked it. 

“Ready, Follett? 
come.” 

Springing to his feet, he 
found handcuffs slipped round 
his wrists before he was aware 
of what was being done. It 
was an unexpected: indignity. 

He had never been handcuffed « 
before. 

“Say, fellows,” he  pro- 
tested, “T’ll go all right. I 
don’t want these on me.” ‘ 

“Come along wid ye.” 

The words were friendly 
rather than rough, as was also 
the hand of a guard on each 
shoulder as they steered him 
dong the corridor. The 
Breckenwood jail is a rambling 
building, or succession of 
buildings, with courthouse 
and house of detention under 
the same series of roofs. The pilgrimage 
vas long—up-stairs, down-stairs, through 
passages, past offices, past courtrooms, 
with guards, police, clerks, lawyers, liti- 
gants, loungers standing about every- 
where. The sight of a man in handcuffs 
amested all eyes for the moment, and 
stilled all tongues. With his glances flying 
rey right to left and from left to right, Teddy again began to 
eel the sense of separation from the human race which had 
struck to his soul that day on the marshes. 

Of his other impressions, the chief was that of squalor. It 
‘emed as if all the elements had been brought together that 
would make poor Justice vulgar and unimpressive. Out of a 
squalid cell he had been pushed along squalid hailways, through 
stoups of squalid faces, into a squalid courtroom, where he was 
ae Into a squalid cage, long and narrow, with a seat hardly 
. er than a knife blade. Once within the cage the handcufis 

ere taken off, the door was locked, and each of the stalwart 
— took his stand at one end. The cage being raised some 
in or eight inches above the level of the floor, the boy was well 
Cane of everyone. It was like being on a throne—or a 


Time’s 


we taking his seat, he was vaguely conscious of a bank 
Be Ces, tier above tier, at the back of the courtroom. Before 
at their fifteen or twenty officials, reporters, and lawyers lolled 

tables, walked about, yawned, picked their teeth, or told 


Basil King 


“Don't you recognize 
whose portrait that is 
—that shameful thing?" 


anecdotes that raised a smothered laugh. Most of them struck 
him as untidily dressed; few looked intelligent. Among them a 
portly man, whom he afterwards saw as the district attorney, 
in a cutaway coat, with a line of piqué at the opening of his 
waistcoat, seemed like a person in fancy costume. Everyone 
paused as he entered the cage, but a glance having satisfied 
their curiosity they paid him no further attention. 

The trial lasted three days, passing before his eyes like 2 
motion picture film of which he was only a spectator. Try as 
he would, he found it hard to believe that the proceedings had 
anything to do with him. “All this fuss,” he would comment to. 
himself grimly, “to get the right to kill a man.” The strain of 
being under so many cruel or indifferent eyes sent him back 
with relief to his cell, where during the nights he slept soundly. 

His one bit of surprise came from Stenhouse’s final argument 
in his defense. Up to that point, both defense and prosecution 
had struck him as more or less silly. The state had tried to 
prove him a desperado whom it was dangerous to let live; the 
defense had done its best to show him a youth of arrested 
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intelligence, not responsible for his acts. He grinned inwardly 
when Jennie, Gussie, and half a dozen of his. old chums testified 
to foolish pranks, forgotten or half forgotten by himself, in the 
hope of convincing the court that he had never had the normal 
sense. 

But Stenhouse in his concluding speech transcended all that, 
taking Teddy’s own stand as the only one which offered the 
ghost of a chance of acquittal. He began his final appeal quietly, 
in a tone little more than colloquial. 

“There’s an old saying, a variant-on something said by 
Benjamin Franklin, which we might remember oftener than we do. 
It’s terse, pithy, humorous, wise. Some one has called it 
the finest bit of free verse composed in the eighteenth century. 
Listen to it. ‘Jt is hard to make an empty sack stand upright.’ 
So it is. The empty sack collapses of its own accord. It can’t 
do anything but collapse. It was not meant to stand-upright. 
To demand that it shall stand upright is to insist on the impos- 
sible. A full sack will stand as solid as a tree. A group of full 
sacks will support one another. Put the empty sack among them 
and from the very law of gravitation it will go down helplessly. 
Now, gentlemen of the jury, you’re being asked to bring in a 
verdict against the empty sack—the sack that’s been carefully 
kept empty—because it hasn’t the strength and stability of that 
which all the coffers of the country have combined to fill.” 

With this as a text, Stenhouse drew a picture of the indus- 
tiious man who is limited by the very nature of his industry. 
He is not limited by his own desire, but by the use society wishes 
to make of him. Serving a turn, he is schooled to serve that 
turn, and to serve no other turn. - This schooliig takes him un- 
awares. He doesn’t know it has begun before waking to find 
himself drilled to a system from which only a giant can escape. 
Few men being giants, the average man plods on because he 
doesn’t know what else to do. There is rarely anything else for 
him to do. Having taken the first ill-paid job that comes his 
way, he hasn’t meant to give himself to it all his life. He dreams 
of something bigger, more brilliant, more productive. The boy 
who runs errands sees himself a merchant; the lad who becomes 
a clerk looks forward to being a partner; the young man who 
enters a bank is sure that some day he will be bank president. 

“Sometimes, gentlemen, these early visions work out to a 
reality. But in the vast majority of cases, the youth, before he 
ceases to be a youth, finds himself where the horse is when he 
has once submitted to the bridle. He can go only as he is driven. 
Life is organized not to let him go in any other way. Needing 
him for a certain purpose, it keeps him to that purpose. Work, 
taken as a great corporate thing, is made up of hundreds of mil- 
lions of tiny tasks each of which calls fora man. The man 
being found, he must be trimmed to the size of his task.” 

Stenhouse had no quarrel with methods universally followed 
by civilized man. To criticize them was not his intention, as it 
was not his intention to complain because man had not yet 
brought in the Golden Age. 

‘But I do claim that the smaller the task to which a man is 
nailed down, and the smaller the pay he is able to earn, the 
greater the responsibility of collective society toward that indi- 
vidual.” 

There was a time, he declared, when much had been said to 
the discredit of slavery; but one thing could be urged in its favor. 
The man who had been kept throughout his life to one small 
job was not thrown out in his old age to provide for himself as 
he could. Having worked for society, as society was constituted 
then, society recognized at least the duty of taking care of him. 
Stenhouse disclaimed any comparison between free American 
labor and a servile condition; he was striving only for a principle. 
Men couldn’t be screwed down during ai] their working lives to 
the lowest wage on which body and soul could be kept together 
and then be judged by the same standards as those who had had 
opportunity to make provision for themselves and their families. 
The same interpretation of the law couldn’t be made to cover 
the cases of the fuil sack and the empty one. 

“And vet,” he went on, changing his tone with his theme, 
“the empty sack is of value because it can be filled. Coarse, 
cheap, negligible as it seems, it is much too good to throw away. 
It is an asset to production, to the country’s trade, to the whole 
world’s wealth. And, gentlemen, what shall we say when we 
call that empty sack—a man?” 

The value of the human asset was the next point to which he 
led his listeners. ‘ 

“Tt is only a truism to say that among all the precious things 
with which the Almighty has blessed his creation the most pre- 
cious is a human tife; and yet we live in a world which seems to 
believe this so little that we must sometimes remind ourselves 


that it is so. Within a few years we have seen millions of men 
reckoned merely as stuff. As productive assets to the race they 
haven’t counted. We could read of a day’s loss on the battle 
field running up into the thousands and never tur a hair. We 
came to regard a young man’s life as primarily a thing to throw 
away. It is for this reason, gentlemen of the jury, that I venture 
to remind you that a young man’s life is primarily a thing to 
save. It may be a truism to say that a human life is the mos 
precious of all created things; but it is a truism of which we are 
only now, to our bitter and incalculable cost, beginning to real. 
ize the truth.” 

He went on to draw a picture of the contributions fo the 
general good made by the Folletts, father and son. Their wor 
had been humble, but it had been essential. Essential work 
faithfully performed should guarantee an old age protected 
against penury. He reminded his hearers that he was not 
opposed to the law of supply and demand, which was the only 
known method by which the business of the world could be car. 
ried on. He only pleaded for the same humanity to a man as 
was shown to a broken-down old horse. From his one interview 
with Lizzie, Stenhouse had got what he called ‘the good line:” 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” Of this 
he now made use, following it up with St. Paul’s explanation: 
“Doth God take care for oxen? Or saith he it altogether for 
our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is written: that he that 
ploweth may plow in hope; and that he that thresheth in hope 
should be partaker of his hope.” 

“Gentlemen, so long as we live in a society in which the vast 
majority of us can never be partakers of the hope with which 
we started out, so long must Justice take account of the suffering 
of the poor muzzled brute that treadeth out the corn. If he goes 
frenzied and runs amuck, he cannot be judged by the standards 
which apply to him who has been left unmuzzled and free to 
satisfy his wants. It is not fair; it isnot human. It is true that 
to protect your own interests you have the power to shoot him 
down; but when he lies dead at your feet, no more muzzled in 
death than he was in life, there is surely somewhere in the wi- 
verse an avenging force that is on his side, and which will make 
you—you as representatives of the society which has placed its 
action in your hands—and you as twelve private individuals 
with duties and consciences—there is somewhere in the universe 
this avenging force which will require his blood at your hands 
and make you pay the penalty. Surely you can find a better 
use for that valuable asset, a young man’s life, than just to take 
it away. For the sake of the public whose honor is in your 
keeping, you must play the game squarely. For the sake of 
your own future peace of mind, you must not add your own 
crime to this poor boy’s misfortune. Your duty at this minute 
is not merely to interpret the dead letter of a law; it is to be the 
voice of the People whom you represent. Remember that, by 
the verdict you bring in, that People will be committed to the 
most destructive of all destructive acts, or it will get expression 
for that deep, human common sense which transcends written 
phrases to act in the spirit of the greatest of us all, judging not 
according to the appearance—not according to the appearance, 
gentlemen, and you remember who counseled that—but judging 
righteous judgment.” 

He fell back into his seat exhausted. He was so impressive 
and impassioned as to convince many of his hearers that he 
believed his own plea, while to some who had considered the 
verdict a certainty it was now in doubt. 

Among Teddy’s friends a hope arose that, in spite of all 
expectation to the contrary, he might be saved. Bob looked 
over and smiled. Teddy smiled back, but mainly because he 
rejoiced in what he felt to be his justification. He couldn't 
how they could convict him after such a setting-forth as that, 
though fer the consequences of acquittal he had so little heart. 

On the excitement of the courtroom, the judge’s voice, whet 
he began to give the jury their instructions, fell like cool, quit 
rain on thunderous sultriness. He was a small man, witha 
leathery, unemotional face, framed by an iron-gray wig of fault: 
less side parting and long, straight, unnaturally smooth hat. 
He had the faculty of seeming attentive without being inflv- 
enced. Listening, reasoning, asking a question, or settling # 
disputed point, he gave the impression of having reduced intelli 
gence to the soulless accuracy of a cash register. . 

He reminded the jury that the law was not on trial; societ} 
was not on trial; the industrial experience of one Josiah Follett 
was not a feature in the case. They must not allow the 1st 
to be confused by the social arguments which befogged so man} 
of the questions of the day. It was quite possible that the W 
was not as perfect as it might be; it was (Continued on page 103) 
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in the Scandal 


by DANA GATLIN 


Our bitterest hate is not for those who wrong us but 
for those we wrong; and our tenderest love is not for 
those who serve us but for those we serve.—(Excerpt 
from Crittenden’s column of paragraphs.) 


UTIE DARK got a significant glimpse of the inner Phil 
Crittenden the first time she ever talked to him. She 
had seen him before, of course, for in the Star office, 

' where she had recently come to work, Crittenden was 
4 prominent figure. His daily column of paragraphs, philo- 
sophic or satirical or epigrammatic or purely lyrical as his 
mood swayed him, was of such merit as to keep people prophesy- 
ing, “Phil Crittenden’ll do something really big one of these 
days.” As yet, his nebula of talents had produced not one thing 
really big,” no one knew just why, though it had sustained that 
aura of golden promise for years. But his friends didn’t seem to 
d against him his lack of fulfilment. His extreme lovability 
made them find excuses. Lutie Dark, from her humble corner 
desk, could see how genuinely beloved he was. She would 
watch him enter the city-room, swift-moving and buoyant and 
tager-eyed, and note the way he was greeted from managing 
editor down to office boy. Unconsciously she watched him more 
than she should have—even during those days before she knew 
im. And unconsciously she would sigh when the ground-glass 
door of his little private office swung shut after him. She could 
still visualize him after he’d gone from sight. Phil Crittenden 
bogs especially handsome, but he didn’t need to be handsome. 
utie Dark liked him even without knowing him. But she felt 
would like to know him. 


Illustrations by Will Foster 


Then, one afternoon, she chanced to be at the Sunday editor’s 
desk when Crittenden came up, and was presented. Then, later, 
he chanced to pass near her desk, glanced at her, then quickly 
turned and approached. Perhaps it was the gleam of her hair 
that attracted him in the first place—it had brought more than 
one man in that office to a momentary pause. 

Lutie Dark has not yet been described. The task is not easy 
because, without being distinctly pretty, she was more pleasing 
than is many a downright beauty. The office boys, sternest of 
critics, conceded her to be ‘‘all right”—maybe because of her 
merry infectious smile. The younger reporters voted her ‘‘a 
peach ”’—doubtless because of her hair. The Sunday editor, for 
whom she did “specials,” approved her unobtrusive, businesslike 
manner. ‘The star reporter, who wore boutonniéres and who 
was a Lothario of sorts, approved the flutter of her eyelashes— 
though her candid manner did not entirely carry out the promise. 
Old man Williams, who kept the office “graveyard”, loved to 
talk to her because he too liked her eyes, though in a different 
way; he liked their gray quietude and the shy, wise thoughts 
that seemed to flit just behind. But the reason she made appeal 
to Phil Crittenden, as he told her early in their friendship, was 
because she was “‘so simpatica.” Perhaps it was this quality, 
often as tritely misapplied as it is hard to define, that was the 
real secret of unassuming Lutie’s charm. She could be glad with 
your joy or grave with your sadness, and she had the kind of gift 
for listening that makes you pour out more of your secret self 
than you’ve intended. 

Nothing momentous seemed to be set stirring when crittee 
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cen, chancing to catch that sheen of afternoon sun on a bent 
brown head, turned and moved over to speak to the girl he had 
just met. And nothing at all momentous in his remark as he 
paused companionably before her desk. 

*“You seem busy,” was what he said. 

Lutie glanced up with her direct, friendly look. 

“Tam. I’m writing a Sunday piece about a French surgeon 
who says he can make old people young again—been hobnobbing 
with medical journals and eminent surgeons for two days. 1 
feel awfully scientific and learned and wise ‘just at present.” 

Crittenden gazed down at her, his bold eyes softening. 

‘**Learned and wise,’” he repeated. “I was just thinking you 
look about sixteen’ with that sunlight tumbling about in your 
hair.” 

‘* And you say that as if you were about a year older than six- 

teen,” she replied, laughing. ‘‘I dare say I feel older than you 
do; I’m nearly twenty-five—almost elderly.” 
_ “You don’t know what the word ‘elderly’ means. Twenty- 
five! You’re a child, an infant.” He stared at her with exag- 
gerated solemnity. “I had a birthday yesterday and I feel sad 
vet. J am forty-three.” 

‘That is bad”—smiling. ‘‘But perhaps you'll read my piece 
and learn how to get rejuvenated.” 

‘“‘You’re making fun of me,” he reproached, “but I’m serious 
—dead serious.”’ And she observed, too, how tired, how burned- 
out his eyes suddenly looked when that customary glow left 
them. “I got in a funk yesterday,” he went on, somberly con- 
fiding. ‘‘I don’t know just why. They were having a celebra- 
tion for me at home—an awfully nice little party. But instead 
of feeling the contented glow I should have felt, all of a sudden 
] was acutely unhappy. A sort of resentment against comfort- 
able middle-age. With youth and adventure slipping out of 
your grip.” Lutie said nothing, but Crittenden proceeded just 
as if she’d made a sympathetic response. and as if they’d known 
each other for years instead of for minutes. 

After that first talk, at the conclusion of which Crittenden 
apologized for so unwarrantably “unbosoming himself,” he 
formed the habit of coming over to Lutie’s desk and perching on 
its edge. And, despite that first half-laughing apology he con- 
tinued to unbosom himself. Idle chat of the day’s work, little 


anecdotes of the office, that casual but good-natured gossip 
which obtains in a community of co-workers—all these natural 
beginnings of conversation would veer somehow to a more per- 
sonal trend. 

But more than the recounted episodes themselves, the listen- 
ing girl enjoyed the vzried, vivid lights they cast upon the 


narrator. By the end of a month there was an element of inti- 
macy in their friendshin that often is not achieved by years of 
close acquaintance. Now it seemed but a natural thing, occa- 
sionally, for the two of them to dine together in one of the down- 
town restaurants frequented by their ilk—and then, as the weeks 
went on, some eating-place not quite so familiarly patronized. 
But a fine spirit of comradeshin irradiated these meals together. 
They would see their fellow-diners with kindred eyes, deriving 
some peculiar need of joint satisfaction out of a timid little spin- 
ster-body reveling in her surroundings as an exotic excitement 
before embarking—they were sure!—on the homeward tube to 
Newark, or out of a rouged girl who sought to feed her fat. bald 
escort with assiduous flatteries, or out of a fresh, pretty girl and 
her ruddy, clear-eyed young man, both blissfully unconscious 
of the food they were eating. 

And somehow, to Crittenden and Lutie themselves, it never 
mattered if the food was indifferent. or the table-cloth spotted, 
or the “music” a wailing jangle. The right kind of congeniality 
offsets these gustatory defects better than the most potent cock- 
tails, and Crittenden, warming up on the subtle elixir, would 
start off talking, else grant himself thé even more delicious indul- 
gence of drawing Lutie out. 

Lutie.was shy about talking of herself: anyway, to her, there 
seemed so little to tell—nothing really interesting. But Critten- 
den seemed to think ctherwise. He persuaded her to talk about 
the far-‘Vestern farm where she was born: the homely life of 
“chores” from dawn to sunset. of bustling preparation for the 
threshing crews, of crops which, when good, meant “good 
times” and extra Sunday finery and a new pleasure buggy; of 
bobsledding in red mittens and, as one grew older, strawrides 
through the summer moonlight. 

Again and again she had to pinch herself to’make sure it was 
herself, Lutie Dark, who was sitting across the table from hini— 
this clever, successful, popular, fascinating, lovable product of the 
great city of cities. To many her position would not have seemed 
so distinguished, but to her it was almost like a fairy-tale. 


Yes; though to many she might have seemed obscure} 
ely placed 
to herself she was living in a fairy-tale. She worked hard on; 
trying schedule of hours, lived in a boarding house, and had by 
acquaintances outside her office associates; yet, those days, sh 
was a fairy princess, almost. And, being young, she tc 
paused to wonder what might be the end of the princess's story 

Once Crittenden asked how she spent her spare time, they 
ascertaining her solitary situation, said he must have his Wile 
ask her up to dinner. P 

Now, during the course of his several “unbosomings,” Crittep. 
den had still found repeated opportunities to introduce his wie 
and children into the conversation; in fact, he often seemed 
deliberately to make the opportunities. This is a trick not yp. 
common in men of Crittenden’s type, impressionable but dome 
ticated men. In speaking of his wife, he had always connote 
the most affectionate admiration, and, the night he made goed 
his word and had Lutie invited to dinner, the latter could by; 
admire her also. She knew at once that she would never like 
her in the same way she liked Crittenden, but her practical fem. 
nine instinct told her that here was a most admirable housewife 
and mother. And a very handsome woman too—in that dark 
large-built, well-groomed way. 

Mrs. Crittenden was extremely kind to the stranger, brought 
in the two younger children to be presented, and treated her 
quite as an old friend of the family. But Lutie felt an odd stir 
of discomfort, almost of hostility, once when her hostess turned to 
another guest and, with an air bantering yet complacent, observed: 

* Miss Dark is Phil’s latest crush, you know. He really has a 
violent attack—but I don’t think he’s much to be blamed, do 
you?” 

Nor did Lutie enjoy the way the other guests received this 
remark. Not that there was anything unfriendly in their atti- 
tude—on the contrary, they were treating her in a warm, one-- 
ourselves fashion that made her suddenly reali “e how lonely her 
city life had really been; and she had already accepted an informal 
invitation to another party; but she somehow resented the genial 
assumption of that “latest crush” and ‘‘violent attack,” and 
resented all the implications behind those tolerant phrases. 

After that night, she went several times to the Crittenden flat 
and became more and more at home in their circle of family 
friends. Mrs. Crittenden continued unusually kind to her, but 
Lutie continued aware of some lack in the other woman which 
would ever prevent any real intimacy. What was it? A lackoi 
some spiritual poignancy, some throbbing vital spark such as, in 
ker husband, drew you toward him irresistibly? And then, 
again, Lutie would catch herself up shamefacedly as she found 
herse'f wondering how close a sympathy existed between this 
so-cifferent wife and husband. 

The déte-d-téte dinners downtown continued, also—unpreten- 
tious little feasts passed off in a matter of course way; but, for 
some reason, Lutie enjoyed them far more than she did one of 
those comparatively elaborate affairs uptown. 

Luckily, these twosomes aroused no unfavorable comments in 
the office. For Lutie, always merry and impersonal! and business 
like, now and then went out with some of the other men as wel. 
But the office knew nothing of that little festival in a certamp 
gorgeous uptown restaurant to celebrate Lutie’s twenty-fifth 
birthday—and things might have turned out better (or Wome) 
if this party @ deux had never come to Mrs. Crittenden’s Kaew 
edge either. 

It was a gem of a little party, such as only a Phil Crittenden 
could plan and execute. And Lutie, flushed and sparkling m 
her pink chiffon—he had exhorted her to dress her prettiest 
was so thrillingly happy that she had an odd sense of smarting 
tears just back of her eyes—a stabbing regret because, tomortoy, 
this rapture would be over with and vanished, a sort of vagie 
haunting sorrow that all halcyon beauties are elusive and canbl 
endure forever. 

“Happy?” queried Crittenden, smiling across the flowers. 

She nodded, misty-eyed. 

“You don’t mind if I-adore you, do you?” 

“No; 1 don’t mind—not on my birthday ”’—striving to make 
the retort sound light. 

“Well, I'll try to temper my adoration at other times. Thoug! 
vou deserve to be adored every day of the week. You reall 
deserve it, you know.” 

Stressed banter still, but the air electrically atingle throught? 
all. Perhaps it was a half-frightened look in her eyes, 2 {ea 
lousness she couldn’t entirely control, or perhaps it was some 
prick of awareness and conscience in himself, the more xp 
enced of the two, that made him then, all of a sudden, straight 
up and withdraw his eyes to send them wandering over the root. 
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The doctor was waiting to take Mrs. Crittenden to her husband when she interrupted the girl with a frigid restraint. 
*“My desire now is to be with my husband. We needn't detain you any longer.” 


“Just look at them,” he exclaimed, “the bored sad diners! 
‘0 you wonder I’m a bit set up to have found a windflower in 
chiffon for an eating-companion?” 
Crittenden’s eyes flitted from table to table in the brilliantly 
crowded room. Then, suddenly, Lutie saw his expression 
ge; or, rather, a certain stiffening, freezing, of his attention 
we that it made her instinctively ask, 
at Is it?” 
seettenden brought his eyes back to her, half amused, half 


“It’s funny,” he said. 
think tell you.” 


"Yes, do,” urged Lutie. 


“‘T find myself in something of a pickle. 


‘Well, you see,” his manner unwontedly embarrassed, ‘‘my 
wife has some relatives in town—she was planning some kind of 
shindig for them and picked on tonight for it.” He hesitated 
and looked rather foolish. ‘‘I asked her to put it off—said I had 
to go to the publishers’ banquet at the Waldorf.” 

“Oh!” cried Lutie. “Why did you do that?” 

“Well, she was making rather a point of this particular date. 
And I’d set my heart on just the right kind of birthday party.” 
Lutie said nothing, only stared at the champagne glass and 
fingered it nervously. She too was now embarrassed—an odd, 
quenched, abashed, almost guilty feeling that was not pleasant. 
“The dickens of it,” Critt-nden went on, ‘‘is that the stellar 
couple are sitting at this n-inute over by that corner window. 
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86 The Girl in the Scandal 


They’ll twit me everlastingly about how my speech went at that 
banquet.” 

He laughed, and Lutie laughed back, but it was not spontane- 
ous, joyous laughter. 

“T think I’ll just run across and speak to them,” said Critten- 
den, “if you’ll excuse me a second.” 

“Of course I will!” said Lutie, trying to speak with warm 
naturalness. 

Crittenden had already risen; turning to go, he turned back a 
moment. 

“Perhaps I should ask them to join us for dessert and coffee. 
Would you mind?” 

“Why, of course I wouldn’t mind!”—again striving for a tone 
casual, cheerful and unstrained. She watched him depart, 
threading his way amongst the tables with that swinging lithe- 
ness. When he came back, to report that the family connec- 
tions were hurrying off to a theater, she tried to smile as brightly 
as ever, but, though their féte a deux was not interrupted, the 
tingling atmosphere had gone stale. 

Lutie had hard work getting to sleep that night. Phil had 
lied to his wife; he had been embarrassed when caught in the lie, 
and she herself had felt—still felt—somehow abased. 

She told herself there was no real reason for feeling guilty— 
but she felt guilty just the same. And all the more guilty each 
time she attempted to recapture that enchanted earlier hour. 

Next day she bent her head sedulously over her work when 
Crittenden entered the office and when he passed near her desk. 
But she was terrifically aware of him—and she couldn’t have 
told whether she most feared or prayed he would intrude upon 
her apparent preoccupation. 

But Crittenden did not intrude; he walked straight 
to his own office—while her heart gave a dive, 
then a plunge—and then closed his door with a 
resounding bang. 

That bang may have been Crit- 
tenden’s expressed ultimatum to his 
own soul. He had had a bad half- 
hour with his wife; she had listened 
to the elaborate explanations with 
which he hoped to anticipate any 
gossip from the outside, with an atti- 
tude satirically unsympathetic, and 
then, at the end, she had, in a mea- 
sure, floored him by asking if he real- 
ized how funny he sometimes was. 
And he had repeated the word funny 
in a sort of inane interrogation. 

“Yes, funny—ludicrous—amus- 
ing. Only perhaps it isn’t 
so amusing, after all.” 

‘““What do you mean?” 

She gave him a level look. 

“T believe you’re more 
than half in love with this 
girl. Are you?” 

At the direct attack Crit- 
tenden blinked; but he tried 
to laugh scoffingly. 

“Who’s being ludicrous 
now?” he countered. ‘“‘ Don’t 
be foolish, Anna.” 

“That’s exactly what I 
don’t intend being.” Then, 
as he stared at her, she pro- 


ceeded, “I’ve stood for a At last old man Wil- 
great deal, and, knowing you jams found the ching 
as I do, I’m prepared to 


stand for a great deal in the 
future—up to certain limits. 
That is just to warn you 
that there are limits. And please remember that I’m not an 
utter fool.” 

This little episode had such a sobering effect on Crittenden as 
to cause him to walk straight to his private sanctum next day 
and to close his door with that unnecessary bang. Whether or 
not he had made any definite “good resolutions,” whether or not 
he recognized any concrete peril in the situation into which he 
had been pleasantly drifting, at all events, for the succeeding 
several days, he avoided contact save the most casual with the 
girl for whom he’d given the birthcay dinner. Meanwhile, the 
girl, so far as any outer eye might « bserve, was the same busy 
blithesome worker as always. 


But could any eye have penetrated through that doggedl 
cheerful surface, a very different Lutie Dark would have hin 
exposed. During that week she was appalled, frightened at the 
sweep of her own emotions. Sometimes it would seem to her as 
though her soul were a desert. Then at other times hot cop. 
flagrations would blaze up; her sense of humiliation revivified, g 
humiliation which, even as she told herself she must deserve it 
sent even fiercer flames scorching up at the thought of his indif. 
ferent withdrawal. Did he presume to blame her for any domes. 
tic ‘‘ pickle” he might find himself in? 

A spiritual waste and too many houfs of solitude do not accord 
well with a young heart. Had Lutie been living in a home enyi. 
ronment, or even had she possessed a wider circle of close friends, 
she might have suffered less. But she was a solitary waif in g 
great city. Outside her business associates and the Crittendens’ 
coterie, she knew almost nobody. 

So she went on being lonely. And she was young. And it was 
spring. Especially it was spring. 

Perhaps Lutie knew just what was at the root of her ache; 
and perhaps she set herself a rigorous formula of conduct should 
Crittenden ever, foregoing his aloofness, reapproach the old inti- 
mate footing. But a fig for all self-appointed rules of conduct! 
We make them—so we may break them. 

It was about tén days after the ill-omened birthday party that, 
one late afternoon at the hour the sun stole in to glorify-her 
hair, Crittenden came up to Lutie’s desk. 

“T’m in a blue funk,” he announced. 
nothing that’s right with the world.” 

“You really are a pathetic object’’—bantering, yet with a 

’ shine in her eyes that held little ban- 
ter. “I wish I could, say something 
to cheer you up.” 

Suddenly Crittenden leaned forward. 
“Do you mean that?” 

“Why, of course!”’ she said, 
a little nervously. 

““Then say you'll put the 
bonnet on that typewriter and 
your own bonnet on your head 
and come out for a little 
spin. I’ve got my car down- 
stairs.” 

“Oh, I—I—really I ought—” 
fumbled poor Lutie, taken un- 
awares. 

“Now you’re backing down 
on your Good Samaritan dec- 
laration,” he reproached. 
“You said you’d like to cheer 
me up. And you can—being 
with you always rests me. 
I’m a pathetic object—come, 
be a good Christian and rout 
the demon of gloom.” 

He was smiling now, lean- 
ing eagerly toward -her, 
Lutie shrank back as if some- 
thing in those mesmeric bold 
¥ bright eyes confused her. She 
knew she had no business to 
go, knew that she was playing 
traitor to all her resolutions. 
But she went. 

They were very gay as they 
drove fleetly up the drive that 
hugs the bank of the Hudson. 
It was just before sunset and 
the strong April wind was driv- 
ing masses of dark cloud across the 
west. The wind rushed up to meet 
and smote their cheeks as it passed. Tht 
people on the pavement, on the park benches 
and in the other cars gliding by were pale 
shades, unreal and remote. The world, 
hour, the beauty, belonged to them alone. It 
was all more beautiful than one can imagine, though sad in 8 
way too. And Lutie, jesting and laughing, caught that under- 
note of sadness. No beauty, no joy can be made to stay—ally 
more than could that shimmering riyer hold the sun’s imagf 
after the sun was-gone. 

But she jested and laughed. And the man beside her jested at 
laughed. The gaiety was almost toounflagging—-it savored of strain. 
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“It isn't that [ mind their seeing me here with you,” his daid. “It's that I lied to my wife—told her I had 
an important business dinner on tonight.” 


Finally he turned to her, his eyes daring. That invisible tumult accompanied them outside into the 
“T've a good mind to carry you off for dinner. I know just wider spaces of the night, rode with them as they sped back 
the right place——” toward the city. They talked little. Lutie was afraid to talk; 
Oh, no!” she cried quickly. ‘I can’t—I must go back!” frightened yet all atingle, she felt a stranger to herself. And the 
me $s your duty to see this missionary job through.” world through which they sped seemed a strange and different 
put I really must go back now.” world. The night had deepened and brightened toa fantasy 
_“T don’t want to lose you till I’m an absolute cure,” he per- of black and silver. 
sisted. Then seriously, ‘“‘I wonder if you realize how restful It was the wind that precipitated the cataclysm. It viciously 
you are? When I’m with you, all my tiredness drops away. caught up her scarf; she caught it back with a sudden gesture 
Why is it, 1 wonder?” and met his hand—just that, no more; she didn’t even lose the 

“TI don’t know—but I think I ought to go home.” scarf. But all in a breath the car was at a standstill, his arms 

But she didn’t. She went with him to that “just the right’ were round her, his eyes glowing close to her own, and his kisses 
place” for dinner. He promised to hurry her back home im- hot upon her lips. 

Mediately after, and sincerely intended to keep the promise. For just a second she stirred, unconsciously, so as to be more 
But Fate intended otherwise. ; complétely engulfed by those tense, quivering arms. Then, re- 

It was just before Fate showed her hand and wrought unfore- | membering, she gave a little stifled cry and sought to break away. 
seen complications that they had decided there must never beany But those arms hemmed her in closer, and those eyes, so near 
More rhapsodic excursions, that they must, definitely, break off and excitedly shining, held her helpless too. 
their “friendship.” For events had swept rapidly, tumultuously “‘Please—please—”’ she murmured desperately. But he would 
up to this climax—a climax arrived at because Lutie admitted she not release her. “‘ You’re not yourself——” 
cared for him. The virtue of the decision was primarily hers, “‘T was never so much myself in my life!” He gave a low, 
not his, but at last he soberly agreed to her dictum. reckless, exultant laugh. 

Neither of them could ever have told just how the cataclysm ‘‘Phil—you must not—oh, you confuse me so 
had, stealthily, steadily gathered and burst and engulfed them. “I want to confuse you! I want you to feel confused as 
At dinner, they had at first maintained their gaiety and thenhad I feel confused. Oh, you bonny. sweet thing with the wind 
Telapsed into lengthening stretches of silence. But in those in vour hair and the moon in your eyes— I want to confuse 

ences an increasing invisible tumult! 87 
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‘Oh, why are you so cruel to me? Can’t you take me home 
—now—don’t you see I must go home?” 

There were tears in her eyes, and she was not a girl who readily 
cried. Those tears and the something underlying them that 
was in her voice recalled him in a measure to himself. But a 
note of pleading, of reproach, was in his voice as he asked: 

“You don’t care for me, then?” 

“Ves, I do care,”’ she admitted bravely. “That’s why I must 
go home—why you must never kiss me again.” 

“Oh, Lutie, don’t say that! I can’t bear to give you up— 
just when I’ve found you. Oh, Lutie!” 

“We each have to give the other up, Phil. We have to.” 
Then she went on talking, arguing, her words incoherent 
but her voice vibrant with tenderness because she loved him— 
because it hurt her to watch his hurt. 

But in the end she convinced him. Crittenden, because he 
really -loved her, and because he realized she was not the kind 
to defy her conscience and be happy, and because the way she 
placed the happiness of his wife and children above her own 
appealed to his idealistic side, in the end agreed with her dictum 
that they must, in future, see as little of each other as possible. 

Ironic that immediately on the heels of this meritorious re- 
solve Fate should play them a malevolent trick! After that 
brief but eventful pause they had continued homeward swiftly 
and silently. Out of the blur of pain which was her sensation 
of that hour Lutie afterward remembered but one remark he 
made. They were passing an orchard, a dim stretch of blossom 
flinging incense to the wind. 

“Smell that,” he said— 
edge to his laugh— 
“T’ll try not to mind 
growing old now— 
knowing it’s to the 
young and foolish that 
spring tells her lies!” 

It was only a few 
moments after he said 
that that the catas- 
trophe occurred. They 
were now passing 
through one of the 
suburban villages that 
dot the Hudson. A big 
scurrying cloud had 
caught up with the 
fleeing moon and was 
jealously veiling her 
face at just the mo- 
ment Crittenden’s car 
neared a crossway— 
and an old-fashioned 
sign-post stood in the 
very center of the in- 
tersecting roads. 

If Crittenden saw 
the post at all—which 
later, bedazed, he 
couldn’t reca]l]—he 
must have thought it 
a shaft of shadow. At 
any rate, he drove 
furiously ahead. 

Accidents of this 
sort are too swiftly 


“Spring! Well’’—with a bitter 


Miss—Not Mister. 


pedestrian appeared. The two of them succeeded in getting the 
victim free of the wind-shield and wheel. Lutie tried to staunch 
that ceaseless red flow with her handkerchief. Then the stranger 
volunteered to stay with the victim while she ran to the nearest 
drug store to inquire about hospitals. She ran with every nerye 
at full stretch, lost her way. 

Then the drug store at last, a telephone-booth, a frenzied 
period of looking up number after number, but each time in vain! 
The youth who was tending the store that night was too ignorant 
to warn her beforehand about the peculiar regulations governing 
accident cases. Lutie had to find out for herself, while invaluable 
minutes slipped by, that unless a hospital has the word “emer. 
gency” tacked on to it somehow, a human life might ebb away at 
its very door and no doctor or nurse might emerge to lift a say- 
ing finger. And the ones she successively tried were encoiled in 
red tape such as preliminary examination, doctor’s recommenda- 
tion, registration, and so forth; they politely but firmly declined 
to be “‘emergent.”’ 

There seemed nothing to do but return to the scene of the ac- 
cident. But at the door, discouraged and panicky, she paused, 
A thought which had been torturing the background of her 
already tortured mind pushed its way to the front; it was her 
duty to notify Mrs. Crittenden. He might be dying—might al- 
ready be dead. His wife ought to know—it was her duty to 
notify her. 

So she turned back to the telephone booth. When she got 
her number and heard Mrs. Crittenden’s distant “Hello!” she 
hadn’t formulated how she was going to announce the news. 
She was in no state tosummon tact. She said, 

“Your husband's 
been hurt—his car col- 
lided with a sign- 
post.” 

She heard an inar- 
ticulate cry at the 
other end of the wire. 
Then: 

“Please tell me at 
once if he’s——”’ 

“No; he’s alive 
But I think you 


ought——”’ 

“Ves; come at 
once. Where is 
he?” 


“T don’t know just 
what town this is—it’s 
one of the Hudson 
suburbs——” 

don’t know!” 
Then, in a sharp, quick 
demand, ‘Who are 
you?” 

“This is Lutie Dark 
speaking.” Then, 
even in that anxious 
moment, there fell a 
little tense pause. 
Lutie sensed the suspi- 
cion, the hostility, 
which surged over the 
wire hand in hand with 
frightened apprehen- 
sion. But she 
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only knew that one 

moment she was gazing unseeingly ahead, and then, the next, that 
there was a terrific impact, and then, screaming instinctively at 
the sudden, unknown horror, that she was hurtling through space. 

She picked herself up from the ground, hardly hurt. For a 
minute, she stood looking round confusedly. ‘ Then, with a sharp 
little cry, she ran toward the car. Crittenden was bent motion- 
less over the wheel, his head wedged through a jagged aperture 
in the shattered glass. _ 

But she could not afford herself the relief of fainting. She 
must fight to keep her eyes open on that ghastliness, must strive 
precariously to dislodge that beloved, lacerated head from that 
cruelly keen and gleaming ambuscade. As she worked she kept 
entreating him to speak—but she thought he was dead. 

She didn’t know whether it was minutes or hours before a 


phone again in justa 
few minutes and tell where you can reach him.” b 
“All right. I’ll call a car and be ready to start.” The voice 
was controlled—too controlled for naturalness. be 
Then Lutie hung up the receiver and sped back to the injured 
man. She found a considerable crowd gathered, several halted cats. 
Into the tonneau of one of these Crittenden had been removed, 
and a man was working over him with bandages. From the 
sure play of this newcomer’s hands Lutie knew he was a surgea 
and a skillful one.. Her heart throbbed a prayer of thankfulness 


“Oh, I’m so glad you're here, doctor!” she gasped. “Ise 
terribly hurt?” : 
The doctor flashed her a brief, keen, sidewise look. . 


“You're the lady who was with him in the accident?” 
She nodded. (Continued’ on page 110) 
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Huck Finn had nothing on me. 
This beauty I'd like him to see. 
First I will eat it— 
Then home | will beat it, 
Where Campbell’s is waiting for me! 


Jo 


SEPH GAMPBELL GOMPAN 


“MARK REG, NOS, 2040" 


The flavor. you never forget 


And never need to—thanks to Campbell's 
Tomato Soup! Every delicious Campbell's 
spoonful has the same spice and glow and refreshing 
tang you used to relish when you stole down to the 
old tomato patch and ate your fill. The big red 
juicy fellows are just the ones that make 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


The pure tomato flavor is there in all its 
freshness. Rich creamery butter, granulated sugar, 
herbs and spices are blended with the tonic tomato 
hei to yield one of the real delights of the dining 
table. : 
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“Do you ever go traveling—ever— 
without a secret hope of romance meeting 
you on your travels, somewhere, somehow, 
wonderfully, suddenly? Do you?” ~ 

He thought for a moment. Then he 
said: 

“Honestly I don’t think I ever do.” 

“There!” said Miss Van Tuyn, tri- 
umphantly. “Nor do I.” 

She looked half defiantly, half inquisi- 
tively at Lady Sellingworth. 

“T had no idea Americans were so 
romantic,” said Lady Sellingworth, with 
just a touch of feather-weight malice. 

“Americans! I believe the longing for 
romance covers both sexes and all the 
human race.” 

She let her eyes go into Craven’s. 

“Only up till a certain age,” said Lady 
Sellingworth. ‘When we love to sit by 
the fire we can do very well without it. 
But we must be careful to lay up treasure 
for our old age, mental treasure. We must 
cultivate tastes and habits which. have 
nothing to do with wildness.” 

And then an unexpected thing happened. 
It appeared that Miss Van Tuyn had asked 
a certain famous critic, who though Eng- 
lish by birth was more Parisian than most 
French people, to call for her at the res- 


taurant and take her on to join a party at ° 


the Café Royal. She, therefore, could not 
go yet, and she begged Lady Sellingworth 
to stay on and to finish up the evening in 
the company of Georgians at little marble 
tables. But Lady Sellingworth laughingly 
jibed at the Café Royal. 

“T should fall out of my environment 
there!”’ she said. 

“But no one is ever surprised at the 
Café Royal, dearest. It is the one place 
in London where—ah! here is Jennings 
come to fetch us!” 

A very small man, with a pointed black 
beard and wandering green eyes, wearing 
a Spanish sombrero and a black cloak, and 
carrying an ebony stick nearly as tall as 
himself, at this moment slipped furtively 
into the room, and without changing his 
delicately plaintive expression came up to 
Miss Van Tuyn and ceremoniously shook 
hands with her. 

Lady Sellingworth looked for a moment 
at Craven. 

“May I escort you hore?” he said. 
“At any rate let me get you a taxi.” 

“Lady Sellingworth, may I introduce 
Ambrose Jennings,” said Miss Van Tuyn, 
in a rather firm voice. 

Lady Sellingworth bent kindly to the 
little man far down below her. After 
a word or two she said, 

“Now I must go.” 

“Must you really? Then Mr. Craven 
will get you a taxi.” 

“Tf it’s fine I will walk. It seems more 
suitable to walk home after dining here.” 

“Then let us all walk together and we'll 
persuade you into the Café Royal.” 

“Garstin Dick will be there,” said 
Ambrose Jennings in a frail voice. “Iris 
Blunt, and a Turkish refugee from Smyrna 
who writes quite decent verse, Manos, 
Penitence Murray, who is just out of 
prison, and Smith the sculptot with his 
mistress, a round faced little Russian girl. 
She’s the dearest little Bolshevik I know.” 

He looked plaintively, yet critically at 


December Love 
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Lady Sellingworth, and pulled his little 
black beard with fingers covered with 
antique rings. 

“Dear little bloodthirsty thing!” he 
added to Lady Sellingworth, “you would 
like her. I know it.” 

“I’m sure I should. There is some- 
thing so attractive about Bolshevism, 
when it’s safely tucked up at the Café 
Royal. But I will only walk to the door.” 

“And then Mr. Craven will get you a 
taxi,” said Miss Van Tuyn. “Shall we 

They fared forth into the London night, 
Craven last. 

He realized that Miss Van Tuyn had 
made up her mind to keep both him and 
Jennings as her possessions of the evening, 
and to send Lady Sellingworth, if she 
would go home early, back to Berkeley 
Square without an escort. Her cult for 
her friend, though doubtless genuine, evi- 
dently stopped short when there was any 
question of the allegiance of men. Craven 
had made up his mind that he would not 
leave Lady Sellingworth until they were 
at the door of No. 4-A, Berkeley Square. 


At the door of the Café Royal they 
stopped and Miss Van Tuyn laid a hand on 
Lady Sellingworth’s arm. 

“‘Please—please!”” pleaded Jennings 
from under his sombrero. “Dick would 
revel in you. You would whip him inte 
brilliance. I know it. You admire his 
work surely?” 

“T admire it very much.” 

“And he is more wonderful still when 
he’s drunk. And tonight—I feel it—he 
will be drunk. I pledge myself that Dick 
will be drunk.” 

“T’m sure it would be a very great priv- 
ilege to see Mr. Dick drunk. But I must 
Good night. Good night, dear 


meet the little Bolshevik!” cried Jennings. 
_ Lady Sellingworth shook her head, smil- 


ing. 

“‘Good night, Mr. Craven.” 

“But he is going to get you a taxi,” 
said Miss Van Tuyn. 

“Yes, and if you will allow me I am 
going to leave you at your door,” said 
Craven, with decision. 

A line appeared in Miss Van Tuyn’s 
low forehead, but she only said: 

“And then you will come back and 
join us.” 

“Thank you,” said Craven. 

He took off his hat. Miss Van Tuyn 
gave him a long and eloquent look, which 
was really not unlike a Leap Year pro- 
posal. Then she entered the café with 
Jennings. Craven thought at that mo- 
ment that her back looked unusually rigid. 

“What a lovely girl Beryl Van Tuyn is!” 
said Lady Sellingworth as they drove off. 

is—very lovely.” 

He got out at Berkeley Square. She 
followed him, looking immensely tall in the 
dimness. 

<T am not going back to the Café 
Royal,”’ he said. 

“But it will be amusing. And I think 
they are certainly expecting you.” , 

“T am not going there.” 

She rang. Instantly the door was 
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“aa by the handsome middle-aged but- 
er. 

“Then come in fer a little while,” she 
said casually. - 

When Lady Sellingworth joined him ip 
the big room he noticed that she had not 
changed her dress, which was a simple 
day dress of black. She had only taken 
off her fur and hat, and now came towards 
him still wearing white gloves and holding 
a large black fan in her hand. 

“‘What’s that you have got?” she asked. 
“Oh—my book!” 

“Yes. I took it up because I wondered 
what you were reading. I think what 
people read by preference tells one some- 
thing of what they are. I was interested 
to know what you read. Forgive my 
curiosity.” 

She sat down by the fire, opened the 
fan and held it between her face and the 


es. 

“T read all sorts of things.” 

“Novels?” 

“T very seldom read a novel now.. Here 
is our tea. But I know you would rather 
have a whiskey and soda.” 

“As a rule I should, but not tonight. I 
want to drink what you are drinking.” 

“And smoke what I am smoking?” 
she said, with a faintly ironic smile. 

“YVes—please.” 

She held out a box of cigarettes... The 
butler went out of the room. 

And then she changed the conversation 
to criticism in general and to the type of 
clever mind which, unable to create, 
analyses the creations of others sensitively. 

“But I much prefer the creators,” she 
presently said. 

“So do I. They are like the fresh air 
compared with the air in a carefully closed 
room,” said Craven. “Talking of closed 
rooms, don’t you think it is strange the 
passion many brilliant men and women 
have, both creators and analysers of 
creators, for the atmosphere of garish or 
sordid cafés?” 

“You are thinking of the Café Royal?” 

“Yes. Do you know it?” 

“Don’t tell Beryl—but I have never 
been in it. Nevertheless I know exactly 
what it is like.” 

“By hearsay?” 

“Oh no. In years gone by I have been 
into lots of the cafés in Paris.” : 

“And did you like them and the life 
in them?” - 

“In those days they often fascinated 
me, as no doubt the Café Royal and its 
life fascinates Beryl today. The hectic 
appeals to something in youth, when there 
is often fever in the blood. Strong lights, 
noise, the human pressure of crowds, the 
sight of myriads of faces, the sound d 
many voices—all that represents life to 
us when we are young. Calm, empty 
spaces, single notes, room all round us for 
breathing amply and fully, a face ‘here 
or there—that doesn’t seem like life to us 
then. Beryl dines with me alone some 
times. But she must finish up the evening 
with a crowd if she is near the door of 
place where the crowd is. .And you must 
not tell me you never like the Café Ro 
for if you do I shall not believe you.” 

“T do like it at times,” he acknowl 
“But tonight, sitting here, the mee 


| 
Beryl.” 
“But the little Bolshevik! You must 
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thought of it is almost hateful to me. It 
is all vermilion and orange color, while 

“Ts drab!” 

“No indeed! 
deepest green.” 

“Vou couldn’t bear it for long. You 
would soon begin longing for vermilion 
again.” 

“You seem to think me very young. I 
am twenty-nine.” 

“Have you ceased to love wildness 
already?” 

“No,” he answered truthfully. “But 
there is something here which makes me 
feel as if it were almost vulgar.” 

‘No, no—but it must be young. Noth- 
ing is more pitiable, nothing is more dis- 
gusting even, than wildness in old age. I 
have a horror of that. And I am certain 
that nothing else can affect youth so 
painfully. Old wildness—that must give 
youth nausea of the soul.” 

She spoke with a thrill of energy which 


Dim purple, perhaps, or 


* What was the great mystery in the life of Lady Sellingworth? 
her ‘“‘give up’’—permit herself suddenly to grow old? Who stole her jewels 
she make no effort to recover them? . 

is only a part of this remarkable novel. 
Sellingworth in the next instalment of ‘““December Love.” 


penetrated Craven in a peculiar and fas- 
cinating way. He felt almost as if she 
sent a vital fluid running through his veins. 

Suddenly he thought of the Old Guard. 
And he knew that not one of the truly 
marvelous women who composed it could 
hold him or charm him as this white-haired 
woman, with the frankly old face, could 
and did. 

“After all,” he thought, “It isn’t the 
envelope that matters—it is the letter 
inside.” 

Deeply he believed that just then. He 
was indeed under a sort of spell for the 
moment. Could the spell be lasting? 
He looked at Lady Sellingworth’s eyes 
in the lamplight and firelight and, despite 
a certain not forgotten moment connected 
with the Hyde Park Hotel, he believed 
that it could. And Lady Sellingworth 
looked at him and knew that it could 
not. About such a matter she had no illu- 
sions. 

And yet for years she had lived a life 
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cloudy with illusions. What had led her 
out from those clouds? Braybrooke had 
hinted to Craven that possibly Seymour 
Portman knew the secret of Lady Selling. 
worth’s abrupt desertion of the Old Guard 
and plunge into old age. But even he did 
not know it. For he loved her in a stil] 
determined, undeviating way. And no 
woman would ever tell such a secret to 
a man who loved hei, and who was almost 
certain, barring the explosion of a moral 
bombshell, and perhaps even then, to go 
on loving her. 

No one knew why Lady Sellingworth 
had abruptly and finally emerged from the 
world of illusions in which she had lived. 
But possibly a member of the underworld 
a light fingered gentleman of brazen as- 
surance, had Jong ago guessed the reason 
for her sudden departure from the regiment 
of which she had been a conspicuous 
member; possibly he guessed, or surmised, 
why she had sent in her papers. But even 
he could scarcely be certain. 


What happened to maké 


And why did 


Here is a remarkable story, all in itselfi—and it 
Mr. Hichens tells you the life story of Lady 
You suddenly come upon this 


wonderful woman’s great mystery. Read it, and then go further into the lives of these 


IV 


SEVERAL papers mentioned Giluley’s val- 
orous deed, and barring the fact that they 
all spelled his name wrong and he was 
docked half a day’s pay for appearing as a 
witness and receiving a witness fee from a 
grateful government, he had no reason to 
repent his impetuous honesty. 

The work with the concrete gang proved 
fascinating. It was wondertul to see the 
way the big mixer took sand and cement 
and gravel into its huge gullet and poured 
it out as concrete after a very noisy diges- 
tive process. It was a pleasant sport, too, 
te trundle the “‘ buggies” of concrete along 
the teetering boards to the holes where the 
tiers were set and to dump them there with 
a grand splash. 

He was so willing and so gay about every- 
thing that he was the first man selected 


for a hurry-up job or an important message 


to the superintendent. And one day he 
found himself elevated to be boss of a gang. 
He had nearly a dozen men under him, and 
he walked as if on stilts. 

The superintendent saw that Giluley’s 
gang stepped a bit livelier than the others. 
They had music to their task, and music 
has always been the best clbow grease 
there is. © 

By now the building had emerged from 
its dugout like some new kind of saurus 
or other coming up for air. It was going 
on up, each floor sprouting a new forest of 
steel, on which another floor was riveted 
and cross girdered and poured. 

The Mortimer Building meant some- 
thing wonderful to the Irish cub who now 
had fifty men under him and was a boss of 
bosses. But Mr. Mortimer was as much a 


nobody to him as he to Mortimer; and he 
did not know what tragedy was being 
enacted in Mortimer’s office and in the 
offices of banks and trust companies and of 


people of the story as they are today. 


From the Ground Up 
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various financiers to whom Mortimer went 
imploring loans in vast quantities and 
securing them in small. 

Terence did not even. know that the 
dollar-girl (for whom he scoured the town 
in his off hours) was the daughter of Mr. 
Mortimer. He knew only that he still kept 
that domned dollar for her; theugh there 
were times when it was hard not to break it 
after an unlucky run at pool, or when the 
day was hot and the Italian who went 
about among the men at the dirner hour 
offered him a tempting bottle of pop or 
pseudo beer. Terence had a graad thirst 
on him, but his grandest thirst was for 
revenge. 

Many things helped sustain the Mortimer 
women in their hour of humiliation: first, 
that they had excellent company and a lot 
of it. The rich were going broke in droves, 
stocks were rolling over Wall Street in a 
landslide; vast industrial plants were 
shutting down, and great families were 
curtailing their luxuries. But sympathy 
was the chief stimulant of the Mortimer 
women; for the husband and father, whom 
they both loved in spite of their extrav- 
agances with his money, was suffering 
throes of mortal woe as he saw the tri- 
umphs of a lifetime falling about him in 
wreckage. Even Sam Roper might have 
felt a twinge of pity for him if he had 
known. . 

Mortimer’s pride fell with a crash. He 
had to give up his building and make an 
assignment of all his rights to Henry 
Carswell, who bought up the claims and 
enlarged his own upstart fortunes with the 
ruins of Mortimer’s company. 

Carswell was one of those curious men 
who ‘get rich when nearly everybody else 
is getting poor. He found money some- 
where to push his own buildings along 
while other structures stood stark and idle 
like derelicts. Mortimer had snubbed him 


once when Carswell was in the piratical 
stage of his career, and it pleased the re- 
formed financial cutthroat to change the 
name of the building from The Mortimer 
to The Carswell. 

Old Mortimer wept when he heard of 
this final disgrace. He was dazed to find 
that his shameful weakness brought his wife 
and his daughter to him with tender en- 
dearments and a passicnate devotion he 
had never received in his hours of pride. 

His wife startled him by her grim de- 
termination to rent their house to advan- 
tage and move at once toa small apartment. 
What he would never have dared ask her 
to do, she insisted on now in spite of his 
protests that he would soon be on his feet 
again. 

And Philena, who had wrung her father’s 
heart with her wild addiction to reckless 
sports, aviation stunts, motor races, horse 
show exploits, raids on dressmakers and 
devotion to the dance—his untameable 
Philena began doing housework and grop- 
ing for a way to earn money, talking big 
about going in for interior decoration OF 
opening a teashop or a beauty parlor—0m 
something equally solemn. a 

The prospect was not pleasing howevely 
To be a shopgirl, a sewing woman, or thai 
literary classic, the companion of a sickly§ 
old lady—no, thank you. She might be@ 
stenographer, of course; but she found that} 
stenography is a complicated art demande 
ing long study and painful toil. Still her 
heart was in ferment, and her father saw 
that she was in a torment to aid him. 
this gave him a strange delight in her. — 

Carswell was experiencing an opposite 
thrill. As he had risen in the world, he 
had grown more honorable in his dealings, 
more eager to gain a reputation for integ- 
rity, more careful’of his dignity. But his 
son who had. been distressed by tke 
old man’s sharp practices suddenly grew 
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What They Say 


All phono;ranhs, all records 
have been werghed on the del- 
icately balan ed scales of 
musical knowledge. And in 

omes of great musicians, 
{a in Euro e and America, 
you will find Brunswick—the 
musical world’s accerted 
jideality in phonographic ex- 
Pression, 


in High Musical Circles 


SK musical authorities which 
phonograph they prefer. 

Ask music teachers, musi- 

cians, critics. And the number who 


say The Brunswick will surprise 
you. 


Ask which records they prefer, and 
again you will hear The Bruns- 
wick. 

And they will tell you, too, that 
while these records are sweeter 
and more beautiful, on any pho- 
nograph, the ideality is attained 
with a Brunswick Record on a 
Brunswick. 


Exclusive methods 
the reason 


Due to exclusive methods of Re- 
production and of Interpretation, 
Brunswick achieves rfect ren- 
dition of the so-called ‘‘difficult’’ 
tones—the piano, the harp, the 
human voice; attaining even so- 
rano High “C” without ‘‘metal- 
iec’”’ intrusion, ‘‘chatter” or vibra- 
tion. Methods which apply to no 
other phonograph or records. 


-nograph. 


The Brunswick Method of Repro- 
duction is exclusively Brunswick. 
The Brunswick Method of Inter- 
pretation, in producing records, 
has not been successfully imitated. 
Hence, buying any phonograph, 
without at least hearing The 
Brunswick, is a mistake. And to 
be without Brunswick Records is 
to miss much of what is best in 
music. 


Special demonstrations 
now - 


Brunswick Dealers, 


in the United States, are now hold- *, 


ing special, daily demonstrations 
of Brunswick Phonographs and 
Records. Call at the one nearest 
you. You will not be urged to buy, 


‘merely given the opportunity to 


hear. The Brunswick plays all 
makes of records, and Brunswick 
records can be played on any pho- 
Hear, compare— then 
judge for yourself, 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLEN DER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


NOTE—New Brunswick Records are on advance sale at all Brunswick dealers 
on the 16th of each month in the East, and in Denver and in the West on the 20th 


BRUNSWICK 


PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 


everywhere 


Hear These 
Brunswick 


Super-Feature 
Records 


30011—Ave Maria 
Florence Easton 
30010—Di ‘Provenza il mar 
(Thy Home in Fair Prov- 
ence), Traviata, Act II, 
Scene 1. .Giuseppe Danise 
25001—Hungarian Rhapsody 
Vessella’s Italian Band 
The above records can be 
obtained in conveniently 
packed envelopes of three at 
any Brunswick dealer’s— 
peice $4.50. Or singly if de- 
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riotous. People as they push through _ife 
have a way of encountering strata of 
various sorts. Young Carswell had come 
upon quicksands. He grew unstable to the 
last degree, scandalous, drunken, cynical. 
He would not listen to his father’s appeals, 
whether they were couched in_ pleas, 
threats, or philosophy. He laughed at 
everything and had no ambition but to be 
the most notorious young rake in town. 

Carswell spent restless hours wandering 
about the Carswell (#ée Mortimer) Build- 
ing, watching the skeleton climb and 
brooding over his son. He fell to watching 
young Giluley who was about the 27e of 
his own boy. Giluley was everywhere, 
with a joke for the willing ones, a taunt for 
the scowlers, a hand of help for the over- 
burdened, and a curse and a blow for the 
loafers. 

As an old builder Carswell knew that a 
way with the workmen is as important as 
a technical skill. Giluley had the genius 
of push. He made a Ivric of the day’s 
work, and Carswell felt that he was a 
man worth keeping an eye on. 

A successful builder surrounds himself 
with a permanent family of swift hard 
workers and Carswell was just deciding 
that he would find out the name of this 
cheerful lad and give him a bit of encour- 
agement when a yell in Giluley’s voice 
led him to turn his head. He was startled 
to see that Giluley was glaring at him 
ferociously, making violent gestures and 
howling something that a flock of deafen- 
ing riveters prevented him from hearing. 

As Carswell answered this amazing 
insubordination with a fitting scowl, 
Giluley dashed straight at him and flung 
himself on the old man with the ruthless 
violence of a football tackler. 

Carswell rolled on the dirty floor and 
cursed and struck at his assailant, but was 
held down in a sputtering suffocation of 
rage and bewilderment. 

Then a dark shadow passed just above 
their heads, and a great steel I-beam swept 
past. One of the cranes was swinging it 
into place on a long arc and Carswell 
realized that if he had not been knocked 
out of its path, his skull would have been 
crushed in like the derby hat that had 
fallen under him. 

Giluley lifted him, and begged his pardon 
and brushed him off with the loving care 
of a Pullman porter at the end of a long 
trip. But when Carswell drove his hand in 
his pocket, pulled out a fistful of bills, 
unrolled one and poked it at Giluley, it was 
refused with a touch of insolence. 

“Ah, forget it. Is it a Pullman car por- 
ter you take me for?” 

And he was gone about his business and 
helping a rheumatic old toiler with a too 
heavy burden. If Giluley had not been so 
haughty, he would have been promoted 
on the spot. 

On another day, after Carswell had long 
and vainly besought his son to take an 
interest in the new work, he was surprised 
to learn that the young man was making a 
tour of the building. From the look in the 
eves and the quirk about the mouth of the 
superintendent, who told him, the elder 
Carswell judged that his boy was in no con- 
dition to wander about a network of steel 
where even the most sober brain might 
topple. 

Anxiety made him frantic. He set out 
to find his son and lead him home. He 
sent the superintendent in ore direction 


and ran in the >pposite, stumbling, climb- 
ing over heaps of tiles, tie rods, column 
drums and steels of every shape. He 
clambered ladders, edged along stairways 
without treads, ventured across rattling 
planks and so mounted from floor to floor. 
On his way he met Giluley and remembered 
his impudent face but not his name. 

“Hay, you! Have you seen my son?” 
he cried. 

“Hay yourself, I have not! Divel the 
one of me knows what he might be like, 
belike.” 

“He’s tall, handsome, good-looking —— 

“T haven’t seen um.” 

“and tipsy.” 

“Oh, yes, he wint past me a few minutes 
back. He was talkin’ to himself, not to me, 
so I didn’t answer. Could that be the 
felly up there?” 

Carswell looked through the steel mesh 
of the floor above and all but collapsed at 
what he saw. 

For there against the sky he saw his son, 
silhouetted upon a glare of light. He was 
walking boozily along the highest girder 
vet erected. Beneath him space gaped. 
Beneath him and beyond him was empty 
sky. If he lost his balance he would fall 
hundreds of feet. And the top of the cross- 
piece was so narrow that his feat was 
almost that of a tightrope walker. 

Blondin crossing above Niagara Falls on 
a rope had no more dangerous task. And 
Blondin was not drunk, as Carswell was. 

Perhaps that was what saved the youth 
for he made the passage-successfully and 
reached a solitary upright standing at the 
angle. He leaned against that as if it were 
a lamppost on a quiet corner. And be- 
neath his feet one could see birds flving. 

While the father and an increasing throng 
about the building and in the street below 
watched him in stupefied amazement, it 
amused his alcohol to make ready for a 
nap. He tossed his hat away with a 
spendthrift gesture. It circled and drifted 
downward like a broken-winged pigeon. 
Then he threw off his coat and let it fall 
carelessly. It landed in a heap four stories 
below. 

He unbuttoned his waistcoat but re- 
membered his watch and began to wind it 
before lying down on the girder to sleep. 

His pause set a number of frozen spec- 
tators in motion. His father and Giluley 
and others mounted in a frenzy of haste to 
the nearest platform, a small space of 
uneven planks laid across two girders. 

A little group crowded there and waited 
for death to reach out and drag the poor 
witless vouth from his perch. The father 
set foot on the lone girder himself. The 
very act of snatching him back endangered 
the knot of men there. 

Carswell took from his pocket a knob of 
bills and tried to bribe somebody to at- 
tempt the triply difficult.task of crossing 
the. girder and bringing back the unwieldy 
freight. 

The nearest ironworker sniffed at the 
wealth. ‘‘That wouldn’t do me no good 
when [ lit.” 

Even Giluley laughed uncomfortably, 
“T got no wife or mother to leave it to.” 

But a third, a young man named Gadder, 
who had been wont to walk on his hands 
across similar threads, nodded and growled: 

“Tl go git him.” 

He set out calmly and made no difficulty 
of the passage, but when he reached young 
Carswell laid hold of his shirt sleeve, 


” 
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“Come along 0’ me, now, or I'll bragk 
your face.” 

Young Carswell dealt him a swift kict 
in the stomach that sent Gadder whirlin 
through space, clutching at thin air and 
wondering at the uprushing world. 

That kic!: seemed to have jolted the 
stomachs of all the beholders and they 
closed their eyes to the horror. But witha 
loud thump and a hollow grunt the stupe- 
fied Gadder fel! on his belly across a pro- 
jecting stringpiece three floors below, 

When he had recovered his breath he 
crawled limply to safety and lay down to 
recover his nerves. 

Young Carswell returned to the impor- 
tant task of winding his watch. Then 
Giluley ha4 an inspiration. 

“Hay, young felly, have you anny 
sportin’ blood in you?” 

Carswell’s drowsy eyes opened and 
stared across the abyss with a vague 
curiosity. Giluley went on: 

“Tf you have, I'll bet you you can’t walk 
from there to here and back without 
slippin’.” 

Carswell pondered heavily before he 
answered. 

mush’ll you bet?” 

Giluley answered, “All I got.” 

mush you got?” 

Giluley pulled out his purse. He had 
paid his board bill and bought some 
clothes the night before, and today was 
payday. He had nothing important to 
show but that all-important dollar. With 
regretful magnificence he waved it in 
air. 

“Wan dollar!” 

Young Carswell sneered: 

“Piker!” 

And began to shrug out of his waistcoat. 

Old Carswell thrust all his cash into 
Giluley’s hand and Giluley, without looking 
at it, thought of the biggest sum his pic- 
ayune experience could imagine: 

“‘A hundred dollars, thin. A hundred 
to wan! Come on, or you're a bum 
sport.” 

Young Carswell nodded: 

“Oh, very well! You’reon! Watcheut, 
for here I c-come!”’ 

And he ran gaily along the razor edge as 
if no gulf were below. He struck the 
crowd on the platform with such impact 
that he nearly knocked the further mettofi 
the billiard table. But they clutched and 
held. 

Young Carswell put away his father’s 
embracing arms and said: : 

“T got to go back to win the money, 

Giluley said: 

“Ah, I know you can do it. Here's yout 
hunderd.” 

He glanced at the roll, saw that it Was 
all hundreds and slipped off the outer skit, 
handed it to the youth and pressedthe 
balance in the father’s palm. ‘Then laugh 
ing and wheedling he got the young ma 
to the ladder and down it with a promise 
a nip of something in the cellar. 

Giluley decoyed young Carswell to the 
superintendent’s temporary office 
spread him a couch where he fell asleep 
like a babe. 

And now old Carswell insisted on repay 
ing Giluley with money, with all ' 
roll contained—or more. 

But Giluley was more insolent than a 
in his pride arid he ended the wrangle®) 
walking away, saying: 

delayin’ me work.” 
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These two creams are totadly differ- 
mt incharacter and the results they 
ucomplish are separate and dis- 
tinct. Your skin must have both if 
itis to Reep its original loveliness. 


> 


For daytime use—the cream 
that will not reappear in a shine 


you must protect your skin 
from sun, wind and dust or it will 
protect itself by developing a tough 
florid surface. 

Make a point of always applying 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream before you 
go out. It is based on an ingredient 
famous for its softening effect on the 
skin. The cream disappears at once, 
affording yourskin an invisible frotec- 
tion, No matter how much you are 
out of doors, it will keep your skin 
smooth and soft. 

When you powder, do it to last. The 
perpetual powdering that most women 
do is so unnecessary. Here is the sat- 
isfactory way to make powder stay on. 
First smooth in alittle Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream—this cream disappears en- 
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To protect your skin, one cream—to 
cleanse it, an entirely different cream 


Every normal skin needs these two: for Daytime use, a dry 
cream that cannot reappear in a shine—at Night, a cream 
made with the oil necessary to keep the skin soft and pliant 


Ceram & 


For the nightly cleans- 
ing, use Pond’s Cold Cream 
—the cream with an oil base, 


tirely, softening the skin as it goes. 
Now powder. Notice how smoothly 
the powder goes on—and it will stay 
on two or three times as long as usual. 

This cream is'so delicate that it can 
be kept on all day without clogging 
the pores and there is not a drop of 
oil in it which could reappear and 
make your face shiny. 


Furthermore,this protective cream, . 


skin specialists tell us, prevents the 
tiny grains of powder from working 
their way into your pores and enlarg- 
ing them. 


At night—the cleansing cream 
made with oil 


Cleanse your skin thoroughly every 
night if you wish it to retain its clear- 
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Inthe daytime use Pond’s 
] Vanishing Cream to pro- 
tect your skin against sun, 
wind and dust, It will 
not reappear in a shine. 


ness and freshness. Only cream made 
with oil can really cleanse the skin of 
the dust and dirt that bore too deep _ 
for ordinary washing to reach. At 
night, after washing your face with 
the soap you have found best suited to 
it,smooth Pond’s Cold Cream into the 
pores. It contains just enough oil to 
work well into the pores, and cleanse 
them thoroughly. Then wipethecream 
gently off. You will be shocked at the 
amount of dirt this cleansing removes 
from your skin, When this dirt is al. 
lowed to remain in the pores, the skin 
becomes dulland blemishes and black- 
heads appear. 


Start using these two creams 
today 


Both these creams are too delicate in 
texture to clog the pores and they will 
not encourage the growth of hair. 


They come in convenient sizes in 
both jars and tubes. Get them at any 
drug or department store. If youdesire 
samples first, take advantage of the 


_offer below. The Pond’s Extract Com- 


pany, New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., 
230 Hudson St., New York. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs— 
enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses 


Name 
Stree* 


City. 


State. 
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| A Coal and Gas Range 
With Three Ovens 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


That Realiy Saves 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do — kind of cooking 


for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


There are two separate baking ov- 
ens—one for coal and one for gas. 
Both ovens may be used at one 
time—or either one singly. In ad- 
dition to the two baking ovens, 
there is a gas broiling oven. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and iour covers for coal. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


The illustration above shows the 
woncerful pearl grey porcelain en- 
amel finish—so neat and attractive. 
No more soiled hands, no more dust 
and smut. By simply passing a 
damp cloth over the surface you are 
able to clean your range instantly. 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 105 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 


Famous FRENGH Depilator 
for removing hafr 


A delicately perfumed 
removes hair 
aves skin smoot 
white; for arms, limbs, 
face. Price in U. S. 
and Canada 50c, and 
$1 sizes containing 
complete mixing out- 
fit. Elsewhere 75c and fe 
$1.50. At drug and i, 
department stores. 


Send 10c for trial 
sample and booklet 


HALL & RUCKEL 
106 Waverly Place 
New York 


Vakers of Sozodo-t 


CARSWELL frowned after him and turned 
to the superintendent in distress. 

“That fellow keeps saving our lives and 
refusing our rewards. I’ve got to promote 
him or fire him.” 

Elkins protested, ‘‘Don’t fire him. He’s 
a good gang boss. He’s a wonder for get- 
ting work out of the men and keeping them 
happy. But you can’t promote him. He’s 
gone as high as he can. He knows nothing 
of technical matters or materials.” 

Carswell shook his head. 

“He knows men and handling men is-as 
important as handling materials. Labor 
is getting uglier and there’s danger of a 
strike. Giluley will be worth his weight 
in gold. I'll make him your assistant over 
the whole building.” 

Elkins roared: ‘‘ But you can’t——’ 

“Oh yes I can! You heard me! 
him.” 

Elkins was in a rage, but he dared not 
buck old Carswell. 

Giluley bought himself clothes of a more 
prosperous look and swaggered a bit. He 
was a glutton for information and ambition 
began to lure his dreams to those heights 
which Irishmen have won in every corner 
of the world. He dreamed even of wealth 
and began to find his wages small, which 
he had lately thought so large. 

He did not know that money was being 
made for him by a silent anonymous 
partner. 

Old Carswell thought in the Wall Street 
dialect. He suffered from his irredeemable 
obligation to Giluley until a congenial 
scheme occurred to him. He secretly took 
a hundred dollars out of Terence’s pay, 
having arranged to add that hundred to it 
as a bonus. This he used as a margin for 
the buying of stocks. He bought them 
short and put the proceeds back into more 
margins. When the market paused in its 


Tell 


‘|downward career or started up for a few 


falsely cheerful hours, and he lost Terence’s 
money, he did not count it. 

By and by the sum had grown to a thou- 
sand, but Giluley had not the faintest 
inkling of the bank account in his name. 

The prouder he grew the more he hated 
that dollar bill the pretty girl had fastened 
on him. But in all his strolls about the 
city he never caught a glimpse of her. 

In what free hours and holidays he hed 
he haunted Fifth Avenue and the richer 
zones, but Philena was not paying much 
heed to Fifth Avenue now. Its shop win- 
dows hurt her and she dreaded to meet the 
friends of her prosperous days. 

The Mor.imers, like a fallen royal family, 
buried themselves in exile and hid from all 
traces of their lost opulence. 

Giluley had been improving the quality 
of his sweethearts as well as of his clothes 
and his manners. From the many he had 
not selected the one. It was not so much 
that he was fickle of heart as that his first 
love was ambition. 

And then one evening when he was 
sauntering the streets trying to decide what 
moving picture to watch, or what pool par- 
lor to patronize, he made a dash and a leap 
to escape a motor whizzing round a corner 
and ran plump into the dollar-girl. ~ 

She did not know him from Adam, for he 
was very clean and almost flashily dressed, 


she was to being jostled iri the 


jammed streets. 
But Terence knew her from Eve, though 
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he had yet to fipd out her name— 
had to learn Eve’s. a8 Adan 

While he gulped for words to say, sh 

» she 
was swallowed by a crowd rushing across 
the street in a momentary gap between 
automobiles. 

He turned to follow her, was cut off by 
tangles of stupid women, wormed his - 
through and hurried on, searching for hi 
needle in a drifting haystack. 

At lengih he caught sight of her again 
but only to sec her turn into a doorway and 
vanish. 

He followed, and found himself but not 
her in what 2 wall directory announced as 
Milton’s Business College. 

There were doors on all sides and two 
elevators, both of which were up. : He was 
nonplussed, and while he wondered what to 
do next his eyes read the names of the differ. 
ent departments. He saw that there were 
classes in stenography, typewrit!ng, book- 
l:eening accounting, business Snanish and 
French, salesman:hi, automobile engineer. 
ing, stationary engineering, draughtsmen- 
ship, building construction, and many 
other wonderful fields of culture. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that what 
he had found himself so lacking in every 
day he might make up at night. He had 
read many thrilling advertisements of the 
magic advancements open to laboring men 
who would improve themselves by cor- 
respondence school courses and _ various 
other methods of ranid evolution froma 
hireling to a ruler. 

He had been tempted to take some such 
step, but his pride had resented the im- 
plied confession of ignorance. But now, if 
that sma!l girl could come here to study, 
why shouldn’t he? 

How much of his decision was due to an 
impulse to keep near her until he could lay 
hold of her long enough to return the 
money; how much of the impulse to retum 
the money was due to an eagerness for an 
excuse to talk to hera little more; howmuch 
was due to a sudden explosion of resolution 
to prepare himself for the big life—who 
could determine? 

The historical fact was that he made 
inquiries and was sent from one person to 
another until he found himself enrolled as 
a student at the Miltonian night school. 
He did not encounter the girl that night, 
nor the next nor many a next. 

But hedid encounter fascinating explana- 
tions of things he had used without under 
standing and had dumbly wondered at 
He learned many things only now that most 
children are taught before they are ten; 
he began to become somebody. 

And one evening as he left his classroom 
with a handful of books he found the git 
at his elbow in a crowded elevator. Hi 
heart beat so hard he was afraid it woull 
annoy her. But she did not know hin 
and he could not improvise a proper ite 
duction. The door opened, the crow 
spilled out, and the girl was lost im tle 
street throng again. And still he had nol 
spoken to her. 

He worked for days over the speech he 
would deliver when he cornered her at last 
He had learned the time of her departult 
and he waited in the lobby with her dollar 
at the ready. By and by an elevall 
brought her down. 

But she looked that sad and tired he had 
not the heart in him to be bothering het 
Then one of her books dropped from het 
listless clasp. He was quick to pick % 
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and restore it, lifting his hat in a royal 
Irish gesture whose grace surprised her. 
she nodded her thanks and smiled. But 
she walked on and left him dumb, choked 
sith his unspoken oration. 


The incident had meant nothing to 

philena. She had been used to having 
t by things picked up for her. Latterly she had 
Way Bd to be her own maid, but she had not 
his jrgotten her lost estate. 

At first she had found the excursions into 
gain sight school a rather stupid lark, a kind of 
and jumming expedition. She found herself 

nore stupid too than many of her plebeian 
hot mates. This whipped her pride into 
das aangry determination to prove the virtue 

aiher high breeding and she worked fero- 
ously, studying both bookkeeping and 
Was ionking, and vowing that she would master 
(to Bs. secrets of this money that she had 
fer. dways received so lightly and squandered 
vere th such careless indifference. Most of the 
ook: yomen in the classes amused her by their 
oe cass refinements. The men she despised. 
eet called them mutts and muckers. + 
= When Giluley swam into her ken he 
one by that genial mirthful grace that 
"a characterizes so many of the Irish. Even 
the lowliest of them believe themselves 
ha descended from ancient kings and carry 
the themselves like royalty in exile. If a bit 
i of luck turns money their way they are 
cor fy ity to manage it with an_ instinctive 
ae degance; they go unabashed in the most 
sia glittering companies, and there are few 

foreign courts that have; not been illumi- 
i res by some Irish adventurer from{no- 
im- where. 


Somehow Terence contrived to meet her 
every lesson evening. But he only smiled 


infectiously and lifted his hat with the sure 
e chivalry of a scion of King Brian Boroihme. 
lay In the meanwhile she was uneasy at 
the having to go about at night alone. The 
crime wave that raged everywhere had 
a inluded many attacks upon women; they 
ich had been snatched into automobiles and 
artied off; attacked at their own doors; 
a dragged into alleys. 

Philena’s mother worried incessantly 

ade - her and infected the girl with her 

error. 
e All the while Giluley was growing des- 
sal, iy rate with the long deferred hope of her 
ht he called himself a coward 
”’ ff util he bullied himself into a deed of 
oo One evening he lifted his hat and said, 
7 Good evening to you.” He did not know 
ost We {Name to add to this. Philena smiled as 
ng if to an old acquaintance. This finished 

his terrors, 

“4 He was capable now of the appalling 
it erosim of saying: 
i: 2. Might I see you home? I’m going 
Way. Which way is it?” 
in B This gave him away so abruptly that she 
 “ushed aloud, whereupon he laughed 
alouder. 
le She could not snub that smile, so she said: 
* oumay show me to my car, if you will ” 


Will I!” he cried and held ‘open the 
swinging door for her. 

Along the curb was a solid chain of 
“Which is your car?” -he said. 
, Hat one coming,” she answered, point- 
ing with her forehead to a streetcar hae: 
ing toward the corner. 

en he had first met her he had seen 
rele Into a limousine. He only now 
ralized that she must have had bad luck. 
i$ heart melte1 with pity for her. She 
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The 


A BOON FOR MOTHER AND CHILD 


A play-place and a slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, p 


lay, kick, stretch, 
fect freedom, happiness, and safety. e strong, smooth-running, sullbaraoed wheels make it easy to roll the 
Cariole outdoors to porch or lawn, where baby can spend most of his time in the health-giving fresh air. 
The na ape little tenant is protected all the time from flies, mosquitoes, and walahbedaaed i by rust- 
proof, finely woven wire screening on all sides and by a snugly-fitting mosquito net over the top. In the early 
days of the baby’s life the mattress and spring are raised to bassinet height, which is about as high as the seat of a 
ir. This saves the mother’s strength, prevents stooping and lifting, and makes the care of the baby easier. When 
the in g stage comes, mattress an spring are eorges to the lower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor 
can he climb out until he is two years old. After that, The Baby Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 
The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity, not a luxury. It saves money, because it makes unnecessary the purchase 
of basket, bassinet, and crib. It cares for the baby asleep and awake, and will serve as a crib, until he is old enough 
to s' in a bed. The is ake, sh oon d ( led in white) will not or 
warp. e mattress is luxuriously soft, >» genuine floss, rin, mattress can taised to erent 
heights. Outfit comes folded and is easily set up. iy 


Days’ Free Trial 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to a crib; healthier and more com- 
fortable than the « d,s confines of a perambulator. It is a 
boon to the mother because while in the Cariole the baby does 
not require constant watching. We want The Baby Cariole to prove 
its worth right in your own home and will send you at our risk a 
Cariole (complete outfit), transportation prepaid by us. Use it every 
day and every night fora nena. Then, if you don’t like it, or Baby 
n’t like it, or if for any reason you wish to return it, do so at our 
e: . Your first pay t will funded. If you decide + 
The Baby Cariole, you can pay in convenient installments. ly 
perfectly new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. All mattresses bear 
the manufacturer’s guarantee tag and are in sanitary bag. 


Write Today for Our Cut- 


Price “ Dollar Down” Offer 


We want you to read the letters from mothers who own Carioles and 
are glad do. We want to tell you about the many ways the 
Cariole will be good for you and good ‘or baby. We want you to 
w about our Convenient “ Dollar _own ” way of paying. Our 
rticulars. Send for it Today. Remember, a 
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Wind-Shield 
and Travel-Bag 

To those who ivert will 
with the outfit, Absolutely Free, a Combination Wind-Shield and 


ly to this advertisement, we will send 

Sunshade and Travel Bag. This article is made to fit over all, or any 
part of the Cariole, It shields the child from rain, sun-glare or 
drafts, and thus makes it possible for him to spend more time in 
the open. It also serves as a Travel-Bag—see illustration—and 
makes it an easy matter for the Cariole to go with Baby on auto 
trips and vacations. Many Carioles hc" traveled atound the v4 y 
world in this convenient way. Send fell lars 

If you do not need the Baby Cariole now 


Packed for Travel 


i 10-21 
THE BABY CARIOLE COMPANY 


send for literature anyway buy anything, 
44 Pruyn St., Albany, N. Y. dnd 
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Elliot Fest & Co., presenting one of 4 
vaudeville’s snappiest musical acts 
equipped with Conn wind instruments. , 


Turn Your Evenings Fa 
To Profit and Pleasure fj SN 


HEREVER folks gather now- 

adays music isin demand, and ‘ 

orchestras like the one above ge 
are filling that demand. : 
Here's opportunity for you. Doesn't 
live music vbrill you; doesn’t the 
rhythmic surge or a popular selection 
make you want to play? That's 
your musical “‘bump.”” Develop it 
easily and quickly with a Conn 
cornet, saxophone, flute, clarinet, secrets;.how to 
any wind instrument. Easiest discover your 
playing; used by world’s great talent; how to 
artists and kings of popular music. Cboose the prop- 
FREETRIAL;EASY PAYMENTS instrument; 
and All Exclusive Conn Features at 
No Greater Cost. Send coupon for 
details; no obligation. tery and much 


A Guarantee Bond With Every Conn 

C. G. Corn, Lrd., 

1011 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 
New York Conn Co. 
233-5-7 W. 47th St. 

World's Largest Manufacturers of 

High Grade Band and Orchestra 

Instruments. 


PREE 
Sousa’s Success 


coupon today 
for your copy: 
it entails no 
obligation. 


G. CONN, Ltd. 

1011 Conn Blidg., Elkhart, Indiana 

Gentlemen: Please send my copy of “Success in Music 
How to Win It,”’ and details of your free trial easy 

payment plan. (Mention instrument that interests you.) 


Feet that are tired 
and sore from long 
hours of standing 
soon become rested 
and refreshed by 
gently rubbing them 
with Absorbine, Jr. 

A hot foot-bath containing 
a few drops of Absorbine, 
Jr., will have a delightfully 

§ soothing effect on weary 


feet at the close of a 
strenuous day. 


$1.25 a bottle at your drug- 
gists or i A liberal 
trial bottle sent for 10c. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
66 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


/signal that meant, 
_stranger rebuked his presumption with a 
| wide-eyed sneer. 


became suddenly bravely beautiful, a 
tender thing that needed protection. 

He walked with her to the car step, 
lifted her aboard, lifted his hat as she 
thanked him; then swung aboard and 
squeezed in after her. 

He found her hanging toa strap. Seated 
in front of her: was a burly fellow who 
studied her form at close quarters .but 
showed no inclination to offer her any 
further gallantry. 

There may have been a flash of jealousy, 
of a new-born sense of proprietorship in 
Terence’s swift wrath. He glared at the 
man and then flung back his head ina 
“Get up!” The 


Whereupon Terence reached down, laid 
hold of the scruff of the man’s collar, 
yanked him to his feet, thrust him down 
the aisle, and then lifting his hat, mur- 
mured, ‘‘Have my seat.” 

There was something in Terence’s 
unctuous voice and that smile reeking with 
a very bliss of life that reached back into 
the obscurity of Philena’s memory. 

She sat silent, trying to recall when she 
had met this man and that smile. She 
could not figure it out all the way home. 
It tormented her so that when she. got off 
the car, and he with her, she could not 
forbear to ask a rather distasteful question: 

“T’ve met you before?”’ 

He laughed again a bit sheepishly. “I’m 
the lad that gave you the harmonica when 
you asked me why I was continted—er, 
contented.” 

I remember! You were in the ex- 
cavation of my father’s building—at least 
it was his building, though that Carswell 
brute has stolen his name from it.” 

Now Terence gasped, ““You’d be Miss 
Mortimer then!” 

“Oh! 

That made all the difference in the 
world. He knew that Mortimer had gone 
broke, and lost his skyscraper. And this 
meant that the insolent little lady in the 
limousine had gone broke too. That ex- 
plained why she was studying stenography. 
Ah, the creature! The crool world it was 
to bring the colleen that low! 

His sudden dejection puzzled her utterly. 
She had no clues to his thought. When 
they reached the door of the mediocre 
apartment house that was a palace to him 
she paused on a higher step to look down 
on him and put down her hand for a good 
night and a thank-you-so-much! 

She was not tempted to invite him to 
call. To ask his name would have been a 
bit too ingenuous. So she let him go. But 
his bright smile haunted her still; and she 
was mystified by the look of gentle pity 
in his farewell stare. 

Ordinarily she could not endure pity. 
But he put a caress in it. 

VI 

TERENCE went his ways in a new con- 
fusion. The girleen probably needed that 
dollar now and he ought to give it to her. 
But he was too haughty of soul himself not 
to understand how fiercely it hurts the 
proud poor to have gifts thrust on them 
from above. 

He was debarred from his long cherished 
revenge, and a mainspring of his ambition 
went dead in him. But it had set his works 
in motion and habit carried him on. 
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He dreamed now of growing ye 
wealthy and riding up to he palace es 
limousine like the one she had ridden in to 
his ditch. He bent himself to his task with 
new zeal. 

But he saw Philena only a few time 
more. Carswell began to rush his build; 
to completion, to work the men in night 
shifts. During Mortimer’s régime there 
had been delay, and ordered materials were 
now tumbling upon the building plot in 
cascades. It was a problem to find room 
for their storage. Tenants who had con. 
tracted for floor space were threatening to 
take advantage of Carswell’s inability to 
have the building ready on time, and to 
break their contracts. 

He took Terence more and more into his 
confidence and showed his affection as a 
business man by loading him with extra 
tasks, goading him to fierce endeavors, 

And when the building was all but fin. 
ished; when the marble polishing machines 
were grinding the last floors to a gloss, 
Carswell informed Terence that he was 
richer than he thought he was. He handed 
the young man a check with the amazing 
legend: 

“Pay to the order of Terence Giluley, 
two thousand dollars. Albert Carswell,” 

Terence stared at it gasping: 

. “What’s all this? Is it your heir you're 
making me?” 

Carswell smiled somberly, thinking of 
the only heir he had. 

“That’s the proceeds of the hundred 
dollars I borrowed from you.” 

“I’m after lending you a hundred dollars 
and not knowing it? Ah!” Terence growled, 

“T took it out of your pay without 
telling you. You wouldn’t take any of my 
money for saving my boy’s life, so I have 
been playing with yours on the market. 
I’ve sold you short.” 

Terence was again assured that his 
early belief in fairies was scientifically cor- 
rect. He mumbled: 

“It looks to me like you sold me long.” 

But he shook his head and offered it 
back. Carswell refused it with Giluley’s 
own phrase: 

“Don’t be offering me tips. I’m no 
sleeping car porter. It’s yours. Take it 
and buy your girl a diamond ring.” 

“My gerl! That’s a thing I have none 
of,” said Terence. 

“Then use it as a shoestring and set 
yourself up in business. You'd do wellasa 
contractor. Let me rent you one of my 
offices.” 

Carswell left him in a fog. He was 
thinking many things. He had said he had 
no girl, and yet, in a manner of spe 
he had one. And now he was a milliomaite 
and he could go to her. aa. 

On inquiry he found that a fitting lim- 
ousine, even in the dejected state of 
market, was not to be had for two thousand 
dollars. He felt his poverty when 
stared at the big, black hearses standing® 
flocks on the wareroom floors. ‘ 

Still the poor man’s limousines wet 
running on the trolley tracks and he 
one of them to Miss Mortimer’s come 
When he asked for her, a sour-faced hal 
boy said that the Mortimers had moved 
away, and a lot of tradespeople would it 
to know where. 

The Mortimers had gone into the ground 
from which Terence had climbed. Ms 
Mortimer, a builder and an optinust 9 
nature, had made frenzied efforts @® 
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i; fortunes. He took desperate 
aways constructively. _When- 
the market failed to drop, he an- 


B sounced that the end of the fall had come 


‘imped in only to go down in the next 
oe lower depth. He fought like a 
pan in a cave-in; all his struggles upward 
jrought more ruin upon him. 

The time had been, the time would come 

gain when the optimist would seem to be 
wstifed, bvt this was the time for pes- 
‘nists like Carswell, and so Mortimer was 
ompelled at last to slink away from his 
geditors. Even in hiding he was inspired 
ith a great scheme that might some day 
ging him to the heights again. But that 
yas far and vague. ‘ 

He had gone up high from nothing and 
wme down again. Some day he would go 
w once more. And Terence, likewise, in 
god time, would go on up and come down 
yain, and go up yet again. In the mean- 
hile the grateful Carswell promised him 
,;modest contract to start with. 

It pleased Terence’s high-stepping fancy 
to choose an office on the top floor of the 
Carswell Building. And as he stood back 
and watched the sign writer put his name 
on the ground glass door it seemed to him 
that the noblest name on earth was “‘Ter- 
ence Giluley”; the grandest title was 
“Contractor and Builder,’” and gold leaf 
yas none too fine a stuff to paint them 
with. 

His first contract involved abit of ex- 
avation and nothing would satisfy Ter- 
ence’s architectural soul but to hunt up 
Baynes and Roper and the steam shovel. 
He had worked for all of them and he would 
have them working for him. If he could 
only hear Roper cursing out the capitalists, 
it would be music in his ears—better music 
than his long lost harmonica had ever made. 

VII 

In those days the Situations Wanted 
columns were long and eloquent; the Help 
Wanted columns short and sterile. It had 
been just the other way round a year or so 
before. But these were hard times. 

None knew this better than Philena. 
The business training that she had taken 
up more or Jess as an indoor sport and a 
toy of ambitious whims had suddenly be- 
come a life preserver in deep rough waters. 

She answered all the advertisements and 
tose early to seek the jobs, but there were 
aways earlier and luckier ahead of her. 

n she saw an advertisement for a 
stenographer signed, ““T. Giluley, Carswell 
Building,” she passed it by. Giluley’s 
hame meant nothing to her, but the name 
Carswell had a bitter sound. It would be 
4 peculiar humiliation to work in that 
monument of her family’s defeat. 

But when she had trudged to all the 
other doors and found all the other jobs 
taken already she remembered this name, 
and thinking that the very irony of it 
might get her the place, she entered one of 

€ express elevators of the Carswell and 
Was sent aloft at skyrocket speed. 

But the Giluley door was hidden by a 
tue of assorted stenographers offering 
tvery sort of face, character and costume 
and Giluley had not yet come. Philena 
Was too tired to join the line. She turned 
back with a heart full of woe and took the 
first elevator down. 

_It was packed to an indecency by the 
ume it had dropped with sickening pauses 
to the tenth floor, and she ~as crushed 


Ten or fifteen years of life— 


Will you add or subtract them? 


Science has discovered why 
thousands of men and 
women die needlessly 
while still young. 


FAMOUS doctor has kepttis- 

sue cells of animals alive out- 
side the body for long periods of 
time. These cells were kept clean 
and properly nourished. It would 
seem as if their life could thus be 
maintained indefinitely. 

If we could keep our human 
bodies clean of the poisons which 
accumulate in them daily and give 
them the full benefit of proper diet 
we also ought to live forever. That 
is an attractive theory. 

But it is a known fact that we 
can add to our span of life or sub- 
tract from it. k 

Yearly thousands of men and 
women still under forty die from 
old-age diseases. Faulty eatinghas 
lowered their vitality so that they 
easily get infections which prove 
fatal—they get diseases normally 
coming only with old age. Itisnow 
known that lack of one food factor 
—vitamine— always causes this 
lowered vitality. 


This new knowledge gives a 
profound importance to Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, for yeast is the rich- 
est known source of this essential 
vitamine. 

In addition, because of its fresh- 
ness, Fleischmann’s Yeast helps 
the intestines in their elimination 
of poisonous waste matter. You 
get it fresh every day. 

Fleischmann’s Y east is assimil- 
ated like any other food. Only one 
precaution: if troubled with gas 
dissolve yeast first in very hot 
water. This does not affect the ef- 
ficacy of the yeast. 

Eat2to 3 cakes a day of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, before or between meals. Have it 
on the table at home. Have it delivered 
at your Office and eat it at your desk. Ask 
for it at noontime at your lunch place, 
You will like its fresh, distinctive flavor 
and the clean, wholesome taste it leaves 
in your mouth, 

Place a standing order for Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast with your grocer and get it 
fresh daily. 

Send 4c in stamps for the valuable 
booklet, “The New Importance of Yeast 
in Diet.” So many requests are coming in 
daily for this booklet that it is necessary 
to make this nominal charge to cover cost 
of handling and mailing. Address THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept.G66-23 
701 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, come 
pressed yeast: “It should be much more frequently given in 
illness in which there is intestinal disturbance, especially 
if itis associated with constipation. ..’’ 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food, better suited to 
the stomach and intestines than laxatives. In tested cases 
normal functions have been restored in from 3 days to § 
weeks. Remember that Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a cathare 
tic; itis a fresh food which gradually makes the use of laxa- 
tives unnecessary. Eat from 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 


Yeast a day. 
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Thedread Pyorrhea 
begins with bleeding guins | 


YORRHEA’S in 
fecting germs cause 
many ills. Medical sci- 

® ence has proved this. 
y diseased condi- 
tions are now known 
often to be the result of 
Pyorrhea germs that 
breed in pockets about 
the teeth. Rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous dis- 
orders and other dis- 


yorrhea 
work its wicked will 
on your body. Visit 
your dentist frequent- 
ly for tooth and gum 
inspection. 

And watch your 
gums yourself. 
Pyorrhea, which af- 
fliicts four out of five 
over forty, 

egins with tender 
and bleeding gums; 
then the gumsrecede, 
the teeth decay, loos- 
en and fall out, or 
must be extracted to 
rid the system 
at 
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prevent 
Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress—if used 
in time and used 
consistently. Ordi- 
nary dentifrices can- 
not do this. For- 
han’s keeps the gums 
hard and healthy— 
the teeth white and 
clean. Start using it 
today. If gum- 
shrinkage has sct in 
use Forhan’s ace 
cording to direc- 
tions and consult a 
dentist immediately 
treal- 
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Miss Lillie D. Foster of Clover, California. She 
earned Nursing in he pare ti 


nyone at e train beginners, 
ractical nurses, mothers and religious workers 
od. Estab- 
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FAIRY 
FUEL 


No. 
1384 
If you have an open fireplace, send for a box of this drift- 
wood blaze today. Crystals sprinkled on burning logs give 
beautiful colors to the fame. Harmiess. Box postpaid, 
7sc. Our catalog shows hundreds of novel things which 
make attractive gifts for every member of the family. Send 
for a copy and make your Christmas shopping a pleasure. 
Pohkison Gifts are shown in storee and gitt shops every- 
where—1oo0x for them 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket, R.I. 


against one of the sides, her face against 
the wire mesh. 

An up-elevator came to a stop at that 
floor and by one of those coincidences 
which had lest chances enough of occurring, 
she saw in front of her, staring through the 
mesh of the other elevator—her harmonica 
man. Someone talking to him called him 
Mr. Giluley. So this man was that man! 

At the sight of her Mr. Giluley’s eyes 
that smile of his. He made a plunge for 
plunge for the door of hers. 

But his car shot up and hers down. 

His stopped at the floor above and he 
wedged his way out and took the next car 
down. But unfortunately with equal 
ingenuity, Philena got out at the ninth 
floor and took the next car up. 

While he was searching the crowds in 
the lobby and running up and down the 
street like a madman, she was twisting 
through the indignant stenographers at his 
door and forcing her way through to ask 
if he were in. 

Phe office boy was sick of answering the 
question and snapped a No! 

Once more Philena gave up hope and 
sought the down-car. It fell with such 
velocity that Philena almost swooned. 
She had had only a hasty bite of breakfast 
and her heart had sickened. When her 
car reached the ground floor she tottered 
only a few steps before she fainted dead 
away. A mob-battle raged about her 


who tried ‘o save her from being trampled. 

Terence, returning from his vain quest 
in the street, was led into the thick of the 
press by curiosity and his heart threatened 
to split with the war of joy and sorrow 
over what he saw. The Mortimers had 
indeed come down in the world, when their 
daughter lay like a hungry waif on the 
floor of the ex-Mortimer building. 

Terence dropped to his knees ‘beside-her 
and took her from the man who had lifted 
her head from the marble floor. A woman 
in the encircling pack snapped: 

“‘She’s only fainted. Get her head lower 
than her heels and she’ll come out of it.” 

So Terence snatched her from the floor 
and held her to his breast and let her 
beautiful head hang. He used her feet as a 
battering ram to clear a way to the ele- 
vator, and he told the elevator man to let 
no one else in—and told it with an author- 
ity there was no resisting. 

“Run this freight to the top and no 
stoppin’ for annybody!” 

As the car flew heavenward, he glanced 
down at his helpless prey. If he had 
looked a little quicker he would have seen 
that her eyes had opened and stared up at 
him and then closed again, either because 
she thought it all a dream or because she 
had learned from him the secret of con- 
tentment. 

Terence caught her napping. The sight 
of the pitiful sweet throat of her and the 
amazing marble and velvet of her chin and 
her pale mouth and wan eyelids and brow 
and then the downstreaming beauty of her 
hair were an anguish in his heart, for he 
did not know what the future held for him 
who held his future for a moment. : 

*When the car had reached its peak, and 
the doors clanged back like prison bars, he 
ran with his armful of trouble to his office, 
clove a passage through the waiting and 


wondering stenographers, and astounded 


the office boy by disappearing into the 


incumbrances. He stretched Phileng out 
‘on the desk and put a filing case under her 


popped, then his face fairly reeked with « 


the door of his car, and Philena made a 


between those who tried to see and those- 
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inner office with his captive maiden, 
Here Terence found her feet handy jn 
sweeping his desk of papers and other 


feet, letting her head hang over the edge 

This amazing situation brought her to 
her senses and her dignity, and she sat 
up at once. 

Terence was so overjoyed that his 
slipped back. 

“That’s more betterer,” he chuckled 
“Lave the—leave the—let the blood run 
back to your feet now.” 

When he had fetched her a glass of water 
and she had straightened her hat; he said: 

“‘Have you come to see me on business?” 

She nodded. 

“Ts it a building you’d be having built? 
You know I’ve just expanded into 4 
conthractor.” 

She showed him his advertisement for a 
stenographer. 

“You?” he gasped. “I began by play- 
ing on the harmonica for you, and you'd 
finish by playin’ on the typewriter forme. 
Faith, but it’s a musical pair we are! 

‘‘Seein’ you lookin’ for work is likea page 
out of old histhory when queens went 
huntin’ other jobs. I’d as soon havea 
queen for a stenographer as you at that, 
But while you’re here, I might give youa 
bit of dictation—while I can.” 

He pointed to the new typewriter with 
pride and she sat down to it with humility, 
He paced the floor hunting for phrases, 
took out a cigar, bit the end off, remem- 
bered Philena, asked if she minded, was 
told she didn’t, remembered the doller 
that he had carried all this long while, took 
it from his wallet, had not the heart to 
offer it to her just now, reached for a 
match, lighted it, and stared at the back of 
Philena’s head with such interest that he 
did not notice that the flame of the match 
had laid hold on the money. 

Philena saw it and gave a quick cry. 

Terence saw that his dollar was half gone. 
He saw that revenge is never worth while 
when it is plucked. He made a joke ofthe 
great denial, and lighted his cigar withthe 
dollar that -had lighted his ambition. 

. Philena ‘said: “Great -heavens, if you 
light your cigars with money, you must be 
either a millionaire or a——” 

“Don’t say it! I need a guardian. Wil 
you—but—the dictation—let’s dictate!” 

And pursing his lips in thought he spoke 
through a smokescreen: | 

“Miss Philena Mortimer: 

““My dear Miss: 

“T hope you will be my dear Mrs.” 

Philena’s fingers ran on thus far befor 
her brain could quite take it in. Whenste 
understood his unparalleled impudent 
her fingers tapped out a rattling: 

“Thank you, no!” 

His impudence was skyscraping. H 
dared to lean over, put his two arms actos 
her shoulders and, with one finger of ea 
hand to putter at the keyboard till he ha! 
reversed her neat last line to read: - 

“Thank you, no!hing woud! xx giVE Me 
mo;e pleasurE” 

She looked up into his downcast stil 
and felt that it was hopeless to resist. 
he gathered her in he said: 

‘What am J after tellin’ you? Theres 
nothin’ brings trouble like a lot o’ mone) 
and a bit o’ gerl. And now I’ve got the 


both of them. So let the trouble begin. 
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OvuTDOOR 
FLESH 


Powder for skins 
that have color 


Powder matches 
the sun-or-wind- 
colored skins 


WHITE 


Powder for the very 
fair complexion 


Beauty at 
Your Finger-Tips! 


Try This Refreshing Beauty 
Treatment: 


First: Wring a cloth out of hot water 
and hold to face a few moments, 
until pores are well relaxed. 

Second: Apply Combination Cream 
Jonteel. patting it gently into the 

in. Don't pull or rub violently 
—that brings on wrinkles. Dip 
finger-tips into warm water occa- 
sionally, finishing with a dip or two 
into cold. 

Third: When the cream has entirely 
disappeared, apply Face Powder 
Jonteel lightly and evenly and add 
a touch of Rouge Jonteel — just 
enough to look natural. 


What a fresh youthful face then 
looks out at you from the mnrror! 
And how delightfully cool and re- 
freshed it feels. 


BRUNETTE 


Ponder for 
the darker 
com plexions 


LIGHT 


Rouge for the 
fair-skinned girl 


MED'UM 
The popular rouge 
for general 


OARK 


Rouge for the real 
brunette ly pe 
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Big 50c Jar 
of Wonderful Combination 


Cream Jonteel 


"With the purchase of one 50¢ box of 
Face Powder Jonteel and one 50c Com- 
pact of Rouge Jonteel. 


Three Famous Beautifiers for 
the Price of 


"THs is your opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the most delightful 
face cream you ever used.. 

A cream for softening, healing, beauti- 
fying the complexion. A cream that’s 
simply wonderful as a base for powder. 
You Jove to use it—it’s so fragrant, cool- 
ing, refreshing on your face, stimulating 
the tissues and making you feel—as well 
as look—lots younger. 

We make this exceptional offer so that you 
‘may get acquainted with this beauty builder. 

Combination Cream Jonteel is quite differ- 
ent from other creams, being neither a greasy 
nor a greaseless cream It’s a combination of 
the best qualities of both kinds, yet it disap- 
pears into the skin as you apply it, leaving 


_ A Lovely Softness 
Everyone Will Admire 

And just think—a full sized jar that always 
sells for s0c is now offered /ree to the readers 
of this page. The only way to get it is to pur- 
chase one soc box of Face Powder Jonteel 
and one soc compact of Rouge Jonteel at any 
Rexall Drug Store. 


Face Powder Jonteel 


is asoft, fine, invisible face powder that has a 
remarkable, clinging quality, due to its pe- 
culiar “‘body.”’ You notice the difference the 
moment you use it And it comes in beau- 
tiful shades that_blend smoothly into the- 
complexion., 
Rouge Jonteel 

So lifelike! Tints that match your own 
natural flush so perfectly that no one sus- 
pects your color is not real. A superior rouge 
compounded by a great French beauty 
specialist. Comes in convenient compact 
form to carry in purse or pocket 

This remarkable offer is for a short time 
only—this opportunity to secure Combination 
Cream Jonteel free You can get these 
ONLY at the Rexall Stores, because the 
Jonteel Beauty Requisites are sold nowhere 
else. This same offer in Canada $1.25 


The Rexall Stores 
are an organization of 10,000 progressive 
retail] drug stores throughout the United 


States, Canada and Great Britain, united 
for a world-wide service. 
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ible that the law was not the 
law that could be passed. 
But these were considerations into which 
they could not enter. In merely approach- 
ing them, they would lose their way. The 
yw as it stands is the voice of the People 
sit is; and the only questions before them 
were, first, whether or not the accused had 
broken that law, and second, if he had 
broken it, to what degree. In answering 
these questions, they must limit themselves 
to the bare facts of the charge. Had the 
prisoner at the. bar broken the existing 
iw, and if he had so broken it, to what 


? 

“Then the court had adjourned and the 
jury retired to consider their verdict, one 
of the guards unlocked the cage, and 
Teddy was taken down by a corkscrew 
staircase to a room immediately below. 
It was a small room, lighted by one feeble 
bulb, and aired from an airshaft. A table 
and two chairs stood in the middle of the 
room; a shiny well-worn bench was fixed 
toone of the walls. The guards took the 
chairs; Teddy sat down on the bench. One 
of the guards cut off a piece of tobacco and 
put it in his mouth; the other lighted a 
cheap cigar. Taking another from an 
upper waistcoat pocket, he held it out to- 
ward Teddy. 

“Have a smoke, young fella?”’ 

Teddy shook his head. 

To Teddy, it was not so much tedious 
asitwas unreal. He sat with arms folded, 
his head sunk, and the foot of the leg which 
was thrown across the other leg kicking 
outward mechanically. 

After nearly half an hour the: door 
opened and Bob Collingham came in with 
a basket containing sandwiches and a ther- 
mos bottle of hot coffee. With a word of 
aplanation to the guards, he was allowed 
to take his seat beside the prisoner. 

“Hello, cold sport! Must be relieved 
that it’s so soon going to be over. Brought 
you something to eat.” 

With this introduction, they took up 
commonplace ground as if it was a com- 
monplace occasion. For the most part 
they sat in silence—a silence as nearly 

as the circumstances permitted. 

“Don’t worry about me, Bob,” Teddy 
murmured once. ‘I’m not going to care 
much whichever way it is. Honest to God! 
I don’t say I wouldn’t like it if they sent 
me back home; but if they don’t——”’ 

Allowing his companion to finish the 
sentence for himself he lapsed into silence 
again, 

They discussed those happenings which 
might reasonably be held to be signs of 
divine good intention, after which silence 
fellagain. The guards grunted or yawned. 
In spite of his efforts to make himself hard, 
Teddy felt the tension. Having acciden- 
tally touched Bob’s hand, he grasped it 
with a clutch like a vise. He was still 
clutching it when a messenger came to the 
door to say that the jury was about to 
render their verdict and the prisoner must 
come back into court. 

Bob climbed the corkscrew first. A 
guard followed him, then Teddy, then the 
other guard. It was after seven in the 
evening. The courtroom, relatively 
empty, had a sickly look under crude 
But half of the specta- 


electric lighting. 


The Empty Sack 


(Continued from page 82) 


tors had come back, and only those offi- 
cials and lawyers who were obliged to be 
in their places. All the reporters were 
there, watching for every shade in Teddy’s 
face and seeing more than he expressed. 

Bob managed to pass in front of the 
cage. 

“Remember, Teddy—hardness is the 
big word.” 

“Sure thing!”’ Teddy whispered back. 

The jury filed in. The judge took his 
place. Teddy was ordered to stand up. 
He stood very straight, his hands in the 
pockets of his jacket. In all that met the 
eye he was a sturdy, stocky young man, 
pleasing to look at, and with no suggestion 
of the criminal. His face was grave with 
a gravity beyond that of death, but he 
showed no sign of nervousness. 

If anyone showed nervousness it was 
the foreman of the jury, a good natured 
fishdealer, with a drooping reddish mus- 
tache, who had never expected to be in 
this situation. When asked if the jury 
had arrived at a verdict his voice trembled 
as he answered : 

“We have.” ‘ 

“What is your verdict?” 

“We find the accused guilty of murder.” 

“Of murder in the first or the second 
degree?” 

“Tn the first.” 

That was all. Bob wheeled round 
toward Teddy, who smiled courageously. 

“Tt’s all right, Bob,” he whispered, as 
their hands met ‘over the rail of the cage. 
“T’ve got the right line on it. It’s my 
medicine, and I know how to take it. Keep 
ma and the girls from worrying, and I can 
go straight through with it.” 

It was all there was time for. They had 
not noticed that Stenhouse had said some- 
thing about appeal, and the judge some- 
thing about sentence. Everyone was 
leaving. Stenhouse came to shake hands 
with his client and tell him that the game 
wasn’t up yet. The boy thanked him. 
The cage was unlocked, and once more 
Teddy, with a guard in front and a guard 
following after him, went down the cork- 
screw stair. 


XXVIII 


“Wuat I don’t understand, Bob,” 
Collingham said, with faint indignation in 
his tone, ‘‘is whether you’re a married man 
or not.” 

“I’m a married man, father, all right.” 

“Then why don’t you live like a mar- 
ried man? I suppose you know that peo- 
ple are saying all sorts of things.” 

Bob considered the simplest way in 
which to put his case. It was the after- 
noon of the day following the end of 
Teddy’s trial, and his father was giving 
him a lift homeward from the bank. 

“T’ve never said anything about this 
before,’ the father resumed, before Bob 
had found the right words, ‘“ because we'd 
all agreed—your mother, Edith, and my- 
self—that we wouldn’t hamper you with 
questions about it while you were busy 
with something else. But now that that’s 
over——” 

“Part of it is over, but only part of it. 
We’ve a long road to travel yet.” 

“Tf the appeal is denied, as I expect it 


‘will be, you'll have to let me in on the 
application to the governor for clemency. 
I think I’d have some influence there.” 

“Thanks, dad. That'll be a help.” He 
asked, after further thinking, ‘Should you 
like me to live as a married man—consid- 
ering who it is I’ve married?” 

Knowing that the question was a search- 
ing one Bob found the reply much what 
he expected. 

“T want to see the best thing come out 
of a mixed-up situation. I don’t deny 
that all these problems bother me; but we 
have them on our hands, and so there’s no 
more to be said. We've got to find the 
wise thing to do, and doit. That’s all I’m 
after.” 

“That’s all I’m after myself, dad.” 

“T don’t admit any responsibility for 
all this muss,” Collingham declared, as if 
his son had accused him. “I don’t care 
what anyone thinks; my conscience is 
clear.” 

“Of course, dad; of course!” 

“But since things have happened as 
they have, I’d like to make them as easy 
as I can for everyone; and whatever money 
can do——”’ 

“Or recognition?” 

They came back to the original question. 

“Ves; recognition, too—as soon as 
we’ve anyone to recognize. What I don’t 
understand is all this backing and fill- 
ing——” 

“Have you asked mother?” 

“In a way; and she’s just as mysterious 
as you.” 

Bob tried another avenue. 

“You saw Jennie yourself, didn’t you?” 

“Once; yes.” 

“What did you think of her?” 

“What any man would think of her. 
She was very charming and—and ap- 


ing. 

“Did you think anything else?” 

The father turned sharply. 

““What makes you ask?” ‘ 

“Because it’s possible you did.” 

“Well, I did. What of it?” 

“Only this—that that’s the thing I 
want to nail before I bring her to you as 
my wife.” 

“Then why don’t you go to work and 
nail it?” 

He found the words he was in search of. 

“Partly because I’ve other things to do; 
partly because I feel that, by giving it its 
time, it will nail itself; and, most of all, 
for the reason that neither she nor I want 
to take the—the great happiness which we 
feel is coming to us in the end while— 
while all this other thing is in the air. I 
wonder if you understand me.” 

“More or less.” 

“Tt’s as if we’d accidentally put the cart 
of marriage before the horse of engage- 
ment. Do you see? Nominally we’re 
married; but really we’re only engaged. 
We can’t be married—we don’t want to be 
married—till other things are off our 
minds.” 

With this bit of explanation, the Colling- 
hams began to live once more as if nothing 
had occurred. It was not easy; but by 
dint of skimming on the surface, they were 
able to manage it. 

If there was anyone noticeably different 
it was Junia. Always quick to tack 
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according to the wind, she seemed almost 
to have changed her course. In putting 
the best face on Edith’s marriage and 
Bob’s complications, she had adopted the 
new ideals that kept her in the movement. 

“It’s the war,” she explained to her 
intimates. ‘‘We’re all different. Life as 
we used to live it begins to seem so empty. 
We weren’t real; we people who spent our 
time entertaining and being entertained. 
It’s all very well to say that we’re much 
the same since the war as we were before, 
but it isn’t so. I know I’m not. I’m quite 
a revolutionist. I may not have made 
much progress, but I’m certainly more in 
touch with reality.” 

So Junia talked, and talked so much 
that she was in danger of talking herself 
round. The instinct to be in the front line 
of fashion had something to do with it, 
but self-persuasion had more. The thing 
of the hour being the throwing over of the 
old social code, Junia wouldn’t have been 
Junia if she hadn’t done it; but, even so, 
the creeping-in of compunction toward 
Bob took her by surprise. She had told 
herself hitherto that she loved him so 
much that she would work for his perma- 
nent happiness even at the cost of his tem- 
porary pain; but now she began to fear 
that what had seemed to her his temporary 
pain might prove the very life of his life. 

She came to this perception through 
reading in the newspapers the accounts of 
the Follett boy’s trial. By the tacit con- 
vention which the Collinghams had estab- 
lished, that they had nothing to do with 
it, she never spoke of it to Bradley or 
Edith, nor did they speak of it to her; but 
she kept herself informed, and knew the 
devotion with which Bob gave himself to 
Jennie and her family. The boy’s con- 
demnation hit her hard. When Bradley 
came home that night, she saw that it had 
also hit him. 

“T’m worth about five million dollars at 
a guess,” he confided to her, “and I’d 
cheerfully have given four of them if this 
thing hadn’t happened.” 

“But, Bradley dear, you had nothing to 
do with it.” 

“T know I hadn’t,” he declared sav- 
agely; “and yet I’d—I’d do as I say.” 


Meanwhile Bob went with Teddy up 
the remaining steps by which he mounted 
his Calvary. 

He stood near the cage on the morning 
when the boy was brought up for sentence, 
witnessing his coolness. On being asked 
if he had anything to say before sentence 
was pronounced he replied, 

“Nothing, sir, except to thank you for 
giving me such a fair trial.” 

The words were spoken in a firmer voice 
than those which followed: 

“The court, in consideration of your 
crime of murder in the first degree, sen- 
tences you to the punishment of death by 
the passage of a current of electricity 
through your body, within the week, be- 
ginning .. .” 


When the appeal for a new trial was 
denied, it was Bob who informed Teddy. 
When all efforts to obtain executive clem- 
ency had failed, it was Bob again who 
broke the news. When the boy requested 
that his mother and sisters should omit 
their next visit to Bitterwell—should wait 
till he sent them word before coming again 
—it was Bob who conveyed the request. 
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Of the request to wait before comj 
again, they didn’t at first seize the signifi 
cance. While frank with them about 
everything else, Bob had never given 
them the date of the week the judge had 
named, nor had they asked for it. If they 
did so ask, he meant to tell them; but they 
seemed to divine his intention. : 

Perhaps they divined the intention ip 
this intimation from Teddy. At any 
rate, they didn’t question it, or rebel 
against it. It followed on visits first of 
one pair and then of the other, both of 
which had been so normal as almost to 
pass as gay. 

“My boy, I’m proud of you,” had been 
Lizzie’s farewell words to him. “Walk 
firmly, with your head erect, and never, 
never be sorry for anything you’ve done.” 

“Good old ma! The best ever! I sure 
am proud of you! What’ll you bet that we 
don’t have some good times together yet?” 

A psychologist would have said that by 
suggestion and autosuggestion they 
strengthened each other and themselves; 
but whatever the process, the result was 
evident. Bob had given them the veh 
“to carry on,” so that “carrying on” be. 
came at once an objective and a driving 
force. Gussie and Gladys went regularly 
to work; Jennie took care of the house and 
her mother. The latter task had become 
the more imperative, for the reason that 
after Teddy’s request that they should 
suspend their visits, she began to fail. It 
was not that she was hurt by it, but rather 
that she took it as a signal. 

In the efforts to be strong, they were 
helped by the fact that nct long after 
Teddy’s removal to Bitterwell, Edith 
Ayling had come to see them, all of her 
own initiative. 

“T didn’t say anything about it to you,” 
Edith explained to Bob, after the occasion 
of her breaking the ice, ‘“‘ because I wanted 
to do it on my own. Quite apart from 
you and Jennie, I feel that our lots have 
become involved, and that we Colling- 
hams have some responsibility. I don’t 
say responsibility for what, because I 
don’t know; and yet I feel—” Unable to 
say what she felt, she elided to the per- 
sonal. “Jennie I don’t get at. She’s so 
silent—so shut away. The mother has 
never been well enough to see me. But 
the two younger girls I’m really getting to 
know very well and to be very fond of. 
They’re intelligent down to the finger 
tips, and with a little guidance I’m sure 
they could do big things.” 

It was Edith also who unconsciously 
helped her mother out of the trap in which 
she had found herself caught. 

“Oh, by the way, who do you think! 
met in the street the other day? No lessa 
person than Hubert Wray, just back from 
California. And that reminds me. He 
told me you had bought his big picture 
that everyone was talking about last year. 
Where is it? Why did you never say any 
thing about it?” 

Edith was spending a day in May al 
Collingham Lodge, and was walking with 
her mother between rows of irises. 

“Come in,” Junia said. “I'll show you 
Then you'll understand.” 

But not till “Life and Death” had beet 
drawn from its hiding place and pro 
against the wall was Edith allowed t 
enter her mother’s room. She advance 
slowly, her eyes on the canvas. Juma 
waited for the shock. ' 
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“So that’s it,” Edith said, at last. “It 
isn’t a thing I should want to live and die 
with—I never can understand that fancy 
gy have for nudes—but I see it’s very 

is that all you see?” 

“All I see? I see it has a meaning, of 
course, but———”’ 

Junia’s throat felt dry. 

“Don’t you—don’t you recognize any- 
body?” 

“Who? The Brasshead woman? I 
shouldn’t know her from Eve.” 

Junia crept nearer. 

“The Brasshead woman? Who’s she? 
What are you talking about?” 

“Why, the model who sat for it. Hubert 
told me all about her. He said she wasn’t 
his ideal for the part—rather a poor lot as 
a woman—but he couldn’t get anyone 
better.” She added, on examining the 
features, “I don’t think she’s bad, con- 
sidering what he wanted.” és 

“Doesn’t she—doesn’t she remind you 
of—of Bob’s wife?” 

“About as much as she does of you. 
Surely that’s not the reason why you hid 
the thing away!” 

“J—I did think—I was afraid—that 
people might see a resemblance——”’ 

Edith made an inarticulate sound in- 
tended for derision. 

“As a matter of fact Hubert said it was 
probably a good thing for him to be 
obliged to paint some one else than Jennie. 
He’d been painting her so much that he 
was in danger of painting her into every- 
thing, like Andrea del Sarto with his wife.” 

“Then you—you don’t think that he’s 
painted her in here?” 

Edith looked again. 

“Well, if you put it that way—and you 
were crazy to find a likeness—perhaps 
about the brows—and down here at the 
curve of the cheek and neck—but no! 
Not really! This is a carnal woman, and 
Jennie’s a thing of the spirit.” She dis- 
missed the subject as of no further impor- 
tance. “Do tell me. Is there anyone in 
New York who reglazes these English 
chintzes?” 

So Junia made new plans, waiting for 
Bob to come home to dinner in order to 
meet him on the threshold, throw her arms 
about his neck, and give him the glad 
facts. 

But Bob sent a telephone message that 
he would not be home to dinner, that he 
would not be home that night. No one 
was to worry, and he would turn up at 
breakfast in the morning. 

It was all the information he gave be- 
cause, by special permission from the war- 
den, and under a solemn promise not to 
convey anything to the prisoner that 
would enable him to cheat the law, he was 
spending the night at Bitterwell. 

He was spending it in a low one-storied 
building some sixty feet long and not more 
than twenty in width. Its arrangements 
were simple. On entering, you came into a 
corridor some six feet wide, running the 
length of seven little rooms. The seven 
little rooms were each furnished with a 
cot, a fixed washbasin, a table, and a chair 
They had, however, this peculiarity: that 
the end toward the corridor had ‘no wall. 
Instead of a wall it had long, strong per- 
pendicular white bars, some two or three 
inches apart, and running from ceiling to 
floor. The inmate was thus visible at all 


times, like an animal in. a cage. In the 
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corridor were half a dozen chairs of the 
kitchen variety, and at the end a little 
yellow door. 

The little yellow door led into a 
which the chief piece of furniture was 
chair vaguely suggestive of an armchair in 
a smoking room, though with some singu- 
lar attachments. Around it in a sem. 
circle were some eight or ten other chairs 
similar to those in the corridor. In one 
corner was a walled-off space that might 
have housed a dynamo; in the other a 
stack of brooms and mops. Asa Passage. 
way gave access to this room, and the 
yellow door was carefully kept closed, Bob 
was not required to see within. - 

Of the seven little rooms four were 
empty, and three had occupants. At one 
end was a negro, at the other an Italian: 
Teddy was in the center. Outside, there 
was a guard for the Italian, another for the 
negro, while for Teddy therg: were two, 
They were big husky fellows, three Irish- 
men and a Swede, genial, good natured 
souls to whom their duties had become a 
matter of course. 

There was something of the matter of 
course in the whole situation, even to 
Teddy and Bob. The human mind being 
ready to accept anything to which it is 
led by steps sufficiently graded, both young 
men were attuned to finding themselves 
as they were. “As they were’ meant that 
‘Peddy clung to one of the bars from within, 
and Bob to the same bar from without. 

“You don’t think I’m afraid, do you, 
Bob? I should have been afraid if it 
hadn’t been for you. You’ve bucked me 
up something—well, there are no words 
for it.” 

“Let it go without words, Teddy 
Don’t try to say it.” 

“T like to say it,” he grinned. “Or, 
rather, I’d like to say it if I could. I like 
trying to say it, even when I can’t.” 

That was all for the time; but after some 
minutes, Teddy’s hand stole over Bob's 
big paw as it held to the bar, so that they 
held to it together. 

It was Bob who broke the silence next. 

“TI didn’t tell you, Teddy—I’ve only 
just found it out—that dad’s been taking 
care of Mrs. Flynn and her kiddies, and 
means to go on doing it.” 

“That’s good,” the boy sighed. — “It 
takes about the last thing off my mind.’ 

He had probably been following this 
train of thought for some.minutes when he 
said, in a reasoning tone: 

“T suppose you can’t believe that you 
come to a place where you know youre 
through and are in a hurry to get on. Well, 
you do. I guess old people like ma reach 
there, anyhow; and young people, too, 
when they’re—when they’re like me. I’ve 
had my shot—and I’ve miffed it. Now 
I’m all on edge to have another try. I'm 
so crazy about that that the thing thats 
to pte first doesn’t seem any 
very much.” 

The hours wore on but it seemed to Bob 
a night to which there was no time. 
Though the support he brought to Teddy 
was merely that of companionship, he felt 
that the boy was outstripping him. In 
Teddy’s own phrase, he was “moving 00, 
but moving on very fast. Bob couldn 
tell how he knew this; he only felt himsel 
being left behind. Teddy was quite right, 
his old experiment was over, and some 
the exaltation of the new one was 
breaking through. 
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The Italian breathed heavily. The 
negro snored. The guards were bored 
and somnolent. Teddy might have been 
sleep except for the look and the smile 
that every now and then crept through 
the bars toward his companion. 

Suddenly he pulled his fingers from 
Bob’s clasp, jumped -to his feet, and held 
out his arms. 

“All right, ma! I’m ready!” 

The cry was so loud and joyous that 
Bob sprang up. Brannigan lumbered 


Been dreamin’,” he explained. “‘ Just 
as well if he has.” ‘ ; 
Teddy looked about him in bewilder- 


ment. 

“No; I haven’t been. I wasn’t asleep. 
[ was wide awake. I guess you'll think 
['m dippy, Bob; but I did see ma. ’Pon 
my soul I did! She was right there.” He 
pointed to the spot. “She looked lovely 
too—young, like—and yet it was ma all 
ight. She wanted me to come. That’s 
why I jumped. Oh, well! Perhaps I am 
dippy. But it’s funny, isn’t it?” 

He was so preoccupied with this hap- 
pening as not to notice sounds in the outer 
passage and beyond the yellow door. Even 
when he did, it was with no more than a 

ial cognizance. 
Listen!” he said once. “There they 
are. It’ll be only a few minutes now. I’m 
not going to let you go in there, Bob. 
Funny about ma, isn’t it?”’ 

The sounds grew louder. The guards 
were moving about. Behind the yellow 
door people seemed to enter. There was 
the scraping of chairs as they sat down. 
The Italian woke and howled dismally. 
The negro shouted his hymn. Teddy was 
far away on the wings of speculation; but 
he came back to say: ; 

“Tf ma had gone ahead of me, I know 
she’d like nothing better than to come and 
give me a lift over. But she hasn’t gone 
ahead of me. She’s over there in Indiana 
Avenue." That’s the funny part of it. 
What do you suppose it means?” 

Bob didn’t know. Neither had he time 
to offer an opinion, because the main door 
opened and the warden appeared, accom- 
panied by the chaplain, the doctor, the 
principal keeper, and three other men 
whom Teddy didn’t know. 

“You'd better go now, Bob. No use in 
your staying any longer. They’ll handle 
me gently. I’m not afraid.” 

Their hands clasped; but the boy was 
only a boy, loving and in need of love. 
Before Bob knew what was happening, 
Teddy’s arms were about his neck, in 4 
long, desperate embrace. 

A gulp that was almost a sob from each 
—and it was over. 

‘: ‘All right, boys. I’m ready. Go to 


The words were spoken steadily. Bob 


limped toward the door. A guard un- r 


locked it. 
“Say, Bob!” It was Teddy’s voice again. 
turned. The lad had taken off his 
collar, no more conscious of the act than if 
he were going to bed. One of the strange 
men was kneeling on one knee, making a 
‘igniicant slit in a leg of Teddy’s trousers. 
Say, Bob! I wonder—if it doesn’t take 
you too far out of your way—if you’d 
mind driving round by the house? You 
. if anything has happened to ma, 
rill gitls’ll be up in the air, poor 
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toe often a guess on investments means 
as little as a guess on the weather. 


A carefully selected investment must be 
based on a study of facts—not guesses. 


Our representatives who talk with an av- 
erage of 3000 banks a day are welcome 
because they are offering securities which 


have been bought on facts, not guesses. 


Select your investments as carefully as your 
banker selects his. 


We invite you to get in touch with our 
nearest office. Write for Current List O-167. 


Offices in more than 50 cities. 
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Aspirin 


Always say “*Bayer”’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Directions in package. 


is the trade mark of Bayer Manu- 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicvlicac’d. 


Bob nodded because he couldn’t trust 
himself to words—and so it was the end. 


Out in the air it seemed to him as if he 
had dreamed and waked up. The May 
night was so exquisite, so hallowing, that 
the walls of Bitterwell were mellow and 
enchanted against the dome of stars. 
Even in these grim courts the scent of 
growing things was sweet. 

Driving in the deadest hours of night 
over the long flat road, he was too tired to 
think. His imagination didn’t try to 
follow Teddy, because it had become an 
instinct to spring to the need to “carry 
on.” Teddy was behind him. There 
were other things in front; and his mind 
was already with them. 

Along the familiar road he drove me- 
chanically. Even Teddy’s last request, 
though it formed an intention, was hardly 
in his mind. At Bond’s Corner, where 
the roads forked, to the right to Pemberton 
Heights, to the left to the bridge that 
would take him over toward Marillo, he 
was so nearly asleep that he might have 
gone straight on homeward had he not 
been startled by seeing a man and a woman 
standing in the middle of the road. 

He jammed down the service and emer- 
gency brakes, swinging to the right. The 
fact that they stood facing him without 
getting out of his way both amazed him 
and rendered him indignant. Turning to 
look at so strange a pair of pedestrians, he 
saw—Teddy and his mother. 

They were not quite on the road, but a 
little above it. Neither were they in the 
dark like other things around, but shining 
with a light of their own. Neither were 
they shadowy apparitions, but definite, 
vital, forcible. They were dressed as he 
had generally seen them, and yet they 
wore a kind of radiance. The mother’s 
arm was over her boy’s shoulder, but 
Teddy was waving his hand. Smiles 
were on both faces, on the lips, in the eyes, 
and somehow in the personality. 

Bob was not frightened, but he was 
thrilled. It séemed to him that they 
stayed long enough to overcome all the 
doubts of his senses. Though he pressed 
on the brakes, the car went a number of 
yards before he could bring it to a stand- 
still; and yet they never left his side. They 
didn’t exactly move; they were only there 
—living, lovely, sending out love as if it 
had been light, wrapping him round and 
round. It was so vivid, so much a fact, 
that when the car stopped and he saw no 
one there, he was amazed once more to find 
himself alone. 

He couldn’t drive on at once. He 
lingered—staring at the spot where they 
had stood, looking over the wide, dim 
country, gazing up at the stars in their 
yearning infinitude. He tried to persuade 
himself that his own mind had projected 
something unreal in itself; but he couldn’t 
throw off the extraordinary happiness the 
vision left behind it. 

Before reaching Indiana Avenue, he had 
decided on a course. If there were no 
lights in the house, he would drive on 
homeward. If there*were he would stop. 
At this hour in the very early morning, 
unless something unusual had happened, 
there would of course be none. 

But there were lights. At sound of his 
approach, Pansy gave a little silvery yelp. 


Jennie opened the door before he had time 
to ring. 
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“Comein, Bob. I saw your car from the 
window.” 

In the living room Gussie and Gladys, 
wearing their dressing gowns, cried oyt 
their relief at seeing him. It was the sity. 
ation Teddy had foreseen, in which they 
were all “up in the air.” As usual Gladys 
was the spokesman. 

“Oh, Bob, we’re so glad to have you. We 
didn’t know what todo. Momma——” 

A sob stopped her, but Jennie was more 


“Momma’s gone, Bob. Gussie went 
into her room about half past ten to take 
her the glass of milk we always put by 
her bed, and she was—asleep.” 

They gathered round him as if he formed 
their rallying-point. He took Jennie and 
Gussie each by the hand. Gladys held 
his coat by the lapel. 

“You're not sorry, any of you, are you? 
She wanted to go; and she’s gone in the 
sweetest of all ways.” 

“She won’t have to hear about Teddy,” 
Gussie wept. ‘“That’s a comfort, any. 
how.” 

Gladys laid her head against Bob's 
breast. 

: “7 0; but Teddy’ll have to hear about 
er.” 

Bob saw the opportunity. “No, Gladys; 
Teddy will not have to hear about her.” 
He let this sink in. ‘“Teddy—knows.” 

It was some seconds before Jennie and 
Gussie released his hands, and Gladys let 
go his lapel. When they did, they moved 
away silently. Gussie dropped on her 
knees at the arm of a big chair, bowing 
her head, and crying quietly. Jennie, a 
slim figure with hands behind her back, 
walked down the length of the room, 
staring at the curtained window toward 
Indiana Avenue. Gladys stood off, look- 
ing at Bob, nodding her head sagely, as 
she said: 

“T thought that’s what it meant when 
he didn’t want us to come. He liked it 
better without saying good by. So we all 
do.” She gave a big, sudden sob, con- 
trolling herself as suddenly. “We're 
going to carry on, Bob. We’re not going 
to show the white feather”—there was 
another big sob, with another successful 
effort to keep it back—‘“we’re not going 
to show the white feather—any of us— 
just to please you.” 

“Thank you, Gladys. It will please me. 
But there’s something that pleases me 
more. I’d like to tell all three of you 
about it.” 

He told them about Teddy and his 
mother—about Teddy’s vision and his 
own. 

“T don’t say I know what to make of it. 
I’m not at all sure that we’re obliged ito 
explain that sort of thing unless were 
scientists or psychologists. It seems to 
me that when beauty and comfort flash 
on us at a time of great need, we're at 
liberty to take them for what they seem 
to be, even if we don’t understand them. 

As his hand lay on the arm of the chait, 
Jennie kissed it again and again. It was 
the first spontaneous affection she had ever 
shown him, and though it moved him with 
a stirring strange and fundamental, he 
felt that with the awesome things so fi 
in their minds, the time had not yet come 
to respond to it. “ It was one more imp" 
to gather force by being restrained a little 
longer. 

“Tt isn’t as if this thing stood alone. A 
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t many people have had experiences 
like it. They may be no more than fancy, 
just as some people say; but I do know 
this: that by what he saw Teddy was 
helped to do what he had to do, and that 


for me—— 

“Yes, Bob,” Gladys pleaded. “What 
was it for you?” 

“Something real—and assuring—and 
beautiful—and comforting—and glori- 
ous.” He uttered the words slowly, as if 
selecting his terms. “More than that,” 
he went on, “it was something that’s given 
me a happiness I can’t describe but which 
{ should like to share with you—which 
perhaps I shall be able to share with you— 
as we get to know each other better—and 


time goes on.” 
XXIX 


“How can we be your very own when— 
you don’t know anything about me?” 

Gussie and Gladys had gone up to get 
some sleep. Jennie was crouched, not 
against the arm of the chair, as before, but 
against Bob’s knee. Still pressing back 
the instincts of his passion, he did no more 
than let his hand rest lightly on her hair. 

“T know this much about you, Jennie: 
that after all we’ve gone through, we’re 
welded together. Nothing can separate us 
now—no past—nor anything you could 
tell me.” 

“Is that why you don’t want to know?” 

“T don’t want to know now. That’s all 
I'm saying. Things are settled for us. 
They’re settled and sealed. It’s what we 
get out of so much that’s terrible, that we 
don’t have to debate that point any more. 
We may have to adapt ourselves to condi- 
tions we don’t know anything about as 
yet—but it will be a matter of adapting, 
not of cutting loose. What should I be. 
if] were to cut loose from you and the girls 
now, Jennie? What should you be, if you 
were to cut loose from me?” 

She pressed her cheek against his knee. 

“We'd die,” she said, simply. 

“So there you are! I know what you 
mean. I'd die, too. That is, we mightn’t 
die outwardly; but something would be so 
killed in us that we’d never be really alive 
again. So why try to pull apart what life 
has soldered into one?” 

She murmured: 

“I don’t know that I understand you, 
Bob—quite—but I do—I do love you. 
It's—it’s different from love—it’s—it’s 
more. It’s like—like melting into 
you-—”” 
“That’s love, Jennie. It isn’t anything 

erent. It’s just—love.” 

But you're so big——”’ 

And you're so littl—so wee. Don’t 
you see-—that’s it! That’s the compen- 
sating thing in nature. It’s because we're 
different that we need each other and com- 
plete each other. I can’t explain it as 
you'd explain a sum in arithmetic. I only 
know, _You complete me, Jennie. As 
l've said so often, you’re the other half 
of me——” 

“ 

And you're all of me—and more.” 
en since we know that why not do 
48 I said—just rest a while? We've come 
up to our next ledge, as I was trying to 
to you a few months ago, I know 
We can camp here a bit; and if we’ve had 
rare Scratches in the climb, we can talk 
em by and by. We’ve learned the 
one big thing we needed to know—that 
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we belong together, that we can’t be 
torn apart. Just for now, why can’t that 
be enough for us?” 

“It will be enough if you will let me tell 
you that—that what I’ve said about Hu- 
bert wasn’t—wasn’t as bad as perhaps you 
think. I don’t say it mightn’t have been; 
it was as bad as that in—in intention; but 
the magic cloak of your love which you 
used to write about, seemed to hang round 
me—that’s the only way I can put it——” 

“That'll do, Jennie. Don’t try to say 
any more now. It’s only what—in some 
way—I can’t tell you how—I know 
already.” 

He knew she was crying, but he let her 
cry. He would have cried himself, only 
that, since the vision at Bond’s Corner, he 
felt this extraordinary happiness. While 
his reason would have striven to accept the 
psychologist’s explanation his inner self was 
convinced of Teddy’s delight in beginning 
his next experiment. He himself was tired, 
but at peace—tired, but no longer with a 
need of sleep—only with the need of being 
quiet with a sense of fulfilment. 

There were tears in her voice as she 
whispered, brokenly: 

“Ts it wrong, Bob, to feel so—so com- 
forted—when momma is lying upstairs— 
and darling Teddy is——” 

“We can’t choose the way by which 
comfort comes to us, Jennie darling. 
Things happen which we don’t want to 
have happen, and yet they can work to- 
gether for good if we only give them half a 
chance——”’ 

He was interrupted by the loud, sweet 
trilling of a thrush. Jennie raised her head 
in surprise, looking at the pallid shimmer 
through the curtained window. 

“Tt’s day!” 

They were both on their feet. 


“He’s pretty badly cut,” he told her, 
his dexterous fingers never ceasing their 
play, ‘‘and he got a nasty blow on the 
chest—but we'll get him fixed up all right. 
I’m glad you’ve come—if you agree, I'll 
just rush him to town and the hospital in 
my car. I’m Doctor Gaynell, of the Lenox 
Memorial.” 

Of course Lutie agreed. Just as they 
were starting, she said, a shade hesitantly: 

“T’d like to stop by the drug store a 
moment. I want to ’phone his wife to 
meet us at the Lenox.” And then, as he 
shot another brief, keen glance, she ex- 
plained hurriedly: “I’ve already ‘phoned 
about the accident, but I promised to let 
her know at once where we’d take him.” 

The doctor made no comment, either 
then or when Lutie returned from the 
telephone booth, or when, later, the two 
women met in the general reception room 
of the hospital. The meeting was brief 
necessarily, because the doctor was waiting 
to take the wife to her husband. And 
Mrs. Crittenden gave a most creditable 
performance; by neither word nor act did 
she approximate a scene. But when Lutie 
would have recounted the bare outline of 
the accident she interrupted with a certain 
frigid restraint: 


“All that can wait, Miss Dark. My 
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“Yes, Jennie; it’s day—again. Let's 
go out.” 

They went as they were, bareheaded 
like children, into the purity of morning, 
Pansy, disturbed by the many str, 
auras in the house, scampered ahead of 
them, relieved by the escape. The street 
was still asleep, empty, clean, with ey, 
lawn-patch and garden bed drenched with 
dew. Only the birds and the flowers were 
waking to the light. 

Instinctively they clasped hands as 
they stood on the edge of the flowery 
precipice, watching the chrysoprase yellow 
into saffron, and the turquoise melt into 
sapphire, while the topaz became light. 

Then silently, above the wraithlike 
towers and cubes and battlements, slipped 
the rim of gold. 

“There it is, Bob!” 

He drew her to him, holding her close. 

“Yes; there it is again, Jennie—always 
coming back to us! The last time we were 
here, we had only the moonrise; and now 
it is the sun—the sun!” 

Her head lay against his shoulder; and 
as the rim became an orb the cloud-built 
vision of Manhattan was touched with 
flecks of fire. Within its heart lay Broad. 
way, Fifth Avenue, Wall Street, and the 
Bowery, shops, churches, brothels, and 
banks, all passions, hungers, yearnings, 
and ambitions, all national impulses 
worthy and detestable, all human instincts 
holy and unclean, all loveliness, all lust, all 
charity, all cupidity, all secret and sup- 
pressed desire, all shameless exposure on 
the housetops, all sorrow, all sin, all that 
the soul of man conceives of as evil and 
good—and yet, with no more than these 
few miles of perspective, and this easy 
play of light, translated into beauty, up- 
lifting, unearthly, and ineffable. 


THE 


The Girl in the Scandal 


(Continued from page 88) 


desire now is to be with my husband. We 
needn’t detain you any longer.” 

It wasn’t the subtly icy rebuke that 
contributed most to the stunned feeling 
with which Lutie went away. Indeed, 
at the time she was only partly conscious 
of the ignominy of her situation, hardly 
considering even what the keen-eyed doc- 
tor, standing there, must be thinking. 
Later, she was to be flamingly recalled to 
this aspect of her case, but, at that mo- 
ment, what flooded over her numbingly 
was the realization that she must now.g0 
away—that the man she loved was suffer- 


ing, and she couldn’t minister to hime 


She had no right at his side—that right 
was the other woman’s. And, she must 
keep her wound inside her, in some deep, 
secret place. 

Mrs. Crittenden cannot be blamed over- 
much if, though forgiving her husband, 
for the girl she could feel no forgiveness. 
Difficult to pin down precisely what Mrs. 
Crittenden said. Perhaps it was, just a 
much, what she did not say—some peculiar 
but damning quality in her silences; when 
a woman feels vitriolically vengeful on the 
inside, she doesn’t have to say much to 
gain an effect 

At any rate, outsiders, mutual acquail- 
tances of the parties primarily concerned, 
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were before long wondering exactly what 
had happened. They knew that Critten- 
den had rushed the girl pretty hard; little 

ipy reports sprung up of the pair’s 
having been repeatedly seen in public 
laces—the girl had been indiscreet, if 
nothing worse. And they knew that 
something had happened, though they 
could only surmise what it might be. 

This hurtful gossipy surmise was a little 
| while in reaching the office. Of course, 

the force down there noticed that an 

estrangement seemed to have developed 

between Crittenden and Lutie, and of 
they made comments. But it 

wasn't until the star reporter chanced 
upon a morsel at some uptown gathering 
that any baneful construction was arrived 

atin the office. Nor did the office adopt a 

condemnatory pose toward Lutie even 

then. It liked her, and it knew Crit- 
tenden. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self!” declared old man Williams, “‘spread- 
ing slander about that nice little girl!” 

He fretted all afternoon, contriving to 
muddle his files hopelessly. He fretted for 
two or three days longer, then he whipped 
up his courage and sought out Lutie in her 
back corner and persuaded her to have a 
bite with a lonely old fellow. 

It wasn’t easy to broach the topic he 
had in mind. He sat talking ramblingly 
and trying to detect those lurking thoughts 
which he had likened to shy little birds; he 
fancied that, for all her effort at spontane- 
ous companionability, there was some- 

D thing strained and sad about her. 
it At last, feeling a meddlesome albeit 
d anxious old fool, he made his attempt. 

“You and Crittenden don’t seem such 
great cronies as you used to be.” 

Then she suddenly straightened and 
looked at him with a brave, level look. 

“T suppose people are talking about 
me,” she said, in a clear, clipped voice. 
“IT felt—kncw—that they were. You 
needn’t try to spare my feelings.” 

“Oh, my dear child, I’d do anything in 
the world to spare your feelings!, That’s 
the reason” 

“I’ve done nothing wrong,’ 
rupted proudly. 

“My dear child,” he protested again, 
t “you don’t have to tell me that!” 
4 Then her voice suddenly lost its in- 
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she inter- 


isiveness, went half choked, as she said: 

“Nothing except to be foolish—but 
foolishness itself is a crime, I suppose— 
we've got to pay for it.” 

; “You don’t deserve to suffer at all, my 

) dear—that’s why I’m trying to talk this 

. out now.”” He whipped up his courage 

j once more. ‘‘Has Crittenden’s wife any 

) Teason to suspect it was—anything more 

than just foolishness?  That’s the real 

root of the trouble, I think. It seems to 
me your duty to yourself to make it clear 
to her-——”’ 

) . Oh!” For a long time she stared at 
him with wide, comprehending, fright- 
ened eyes. Then, dully, “It’s natural for 

, her to hate me, of course.” Then, after 

, another pause, “Queer she should hate 

: me, though—when I tried so hard— 

You'd think it’d be me hating her. But I 

can't hate her, not even when I try to. I 

Suppose you really hate people only when 

you know you’re harming them.” 

Old man Williams reached out and gave | ¢ 
er hand a little pat. 
You're a little brick!” he said. “It'll 
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all clear up somehow—just keep on being 
brave.” 

He didn’t carry a great amount of reas- 
surance away from that talk. Her face 
haunted him—the defenseless, unpro- 
tected child! Perhaps it was because he 
was so disturbed, because he himself felt 
so helpless, that he betrayed a bit of her 
confidence in a rather odd quarter. It 
was assuredly just a further degree of 
meddling, and a breach of good taste as 
well, but he assumed an exaggeratedly off- 
hand demeanor as, the next time he was 
talking with Crittenden, he observed: 

“By the way, that Dark youngster is 
something of a philosopher. We were Ccis- 
cussing life the other day and id 

Crittenden made no comment as the 
old man rambled on. Old man Williams 
didn’t expect him to—indeed, he hardly 
knew just what he did expect Crittenden 
to do. But certainly he didn’t expect him 
to catch up Lutie’s attempted little prob- 
ing into the human heart’s impulsions for 
the basis of a printed paragraph. For 
Crittenden did use it thus—born of such 
tragically intimate experience as it was. 
That was Phil Crittenden. However, it 
showed that he must have been tremen- 
dously, profoundly, moved by her atti- 
tude. And Lutie, knowing him as she 
did, read the paragraph in that light, and 
in her heart she couldn’t help a thrill of 
gladness that he, at least, understood. 

There was very little of gladness in her 
life these days. She missed his compan- 
ionship terribly, but it would have been 
easier for her to miss him even more—to 
be completely shut off from the sight of 
him, from any surface association. That 
made her position so cruelly hard—to be 
forced to see him going and coming, and 
now and then, under a friendly but curious 
barrage of eyes, to have to exchange 
strainedly commonplace words with him. 

But one feature about fighting down 
your true emotions is that, after a while, 
they’re likely to leap up and have back at 
you. The period of reaction was bound 
to come to Lutie. The office noted a 
change in her—first she would be spirit- 
lessness itself, then would rebound to an 
excess of spirits which, somehow, was not 
good to watch. The Sunday editor 
thought she might be getting dragged 
down with the heat—early June turned 
unseasonably hot and humid that year— 
and tried to give her easy assignments; but 
old man Williams, especially after he 
began hearing she was being seen about 
with Stephen Gaynell, in the gay young 
surgeon’s low, swift gray car or at some 
midnight dancing-place, had apprehen- 
sions of another sort. 

Gaynell was a skillful and conspicuously 
rising young surgeon, but intimate asso- 
ciation with him would never help an 
attractive, solitary young girl—particu- 
larly if the girl was just emergent from the 
shadow of a near-scandal. He was quite 
well known in other ways than for being 
an able surgeon. He came of a good 
family and had considerable money. 
Though his was an exacting profession, 
and though he had inherited a certain 
social position along with his private for- 
tune, he somehow found time to play it 
rather hard along side-lines of his own 
choosing. The Broadway night-world, 
into which this choice led him, would never 
have thought of calling him a cad; he was 
simply*playing a game according to widely 
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accepted rules of fairness—exactly ag - 


countless other reputable “gentlemen” 
were playing it. - 

There was nobody to warn Lutie that 
she was unwise—nobody unless it was old 
man Williams, and it wasn’t his business. 
She herself must have realized something 
of her unwisdom—but she was in the 
mood for recklessness. And the dangerous 
mood was strong in her the day that Fate 
threw Stephen Gaynell a second time 
across her path. 

She had been doing a “playground” 
story that day, and the teeming, fetid 
slum districts which crowded in upon 
those arid little patches devoted to that 
organized, mechanical effort at “play” 
had weighed her down indescribably, 
Life, that day, seemed all a mockery, 
And, after she had hammered out her 
piece back in the office, as she pushed her 
way through the homeward-bound rush- 
hour subway jam, she was at the lowest 
possible ebb. She was tired, dog-tired, 
in body and mind and soul. 

The world was still a hateful place when 
she emerged at her station into the hardly 
less stifling air outdoors. ‘The street 
traffic was halted at the curb and she 
chanced to encounter a pair of handsome 
and vaguely familiar eyes looking at her 
from an automobile. She was hazily try- 
ing to place the man when he raised his 
hat, smiled, and addressed her by name. 

That was the beginning. The end 
came on another sultry evening, this one 
in the last week of August. 


Crittenden had been away on a six © 


weeks’ vacation and so wasn’t aware of 
just what had been going on. It was 
nearly midnight when he left the office one 
night and chanced to get into the same 
elevator with Lutie. She seemed nervous 
and he, attributing it in part to his pres- 
ence, began talking to old man Williams 
who was also in the car. At the down- 
stairs entrance, he purposely loitered, 
asking the old man for a light, so as to 
give her a chance to make off toward the 
subway. . But she went in the opposite 


direction. Not only did this unusual © 


course strike him—for down that way it 
was dark and unfrequented at this hour— 
but something peculiar in her manner 
arrested his attention. Was it just his 
fancy, or was there something hurried, 
almost furtive, in the way she slipped off 
down that deserted block? Once he imag- 
ined she glanced half apprehensively over 
her shoulder. Making an excuse to loiter 
a moment longer, he saw her halt beside 
an automobile drawn up by the curb, saw 
a second figure—a man—help her in. He 
couldn’t help commenting to old man 
Williams: 

“T see Miss Dark’s being called for.” 

“Ves— it’s Gaynell,” said the old man 
shortly. 

“Stephen Gaynell—the surgeon.” 

‘Why, I didn’t know she knew him, 
said Crittenden, disturbed. 

“‘ Afraid she knows him too well. Been 
seen together a lot—she’s getting herself 
talked about. She’s a sweet child, and 
I’d gamble my last cent on her—but you 
know what Gaynell is.” 

Crittenden nodded and climbed into 
his own car without carrying out Mls 
original intention-of inviting the old man 
to ride uptown with him. He hardly 
knew what it was that made him feel sud- 
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denly so sick with apprehension. True, 
Gaynell was no man for Lutie to associate 
jamiliarly with, and this appointment 
gemed girt with intrigue—somehow as if 
whispers had gone to the making of it; 
et he too knew Lutie well enough to 
“gamble his last cent on her.” He told 
himself it was unreasonable, nonsensical, 
“this sudden acute surge of presentiment. 
And it was this intangikle but dominant 
ominousness that made him glide stealthily 
jorward in pursuit of that other car. 

He was hardly conscious of what he was 
doing, much Jess of what he intended doing 
should that formless dread be crystallized 
into some horrible certainty. He just 
trailed that fleeing dim shape with the 
backward-leering red eye, knowing only 
that it was imperative never to lose sight 
of it, trailing it through the narrow 
thoroughfares of the lower city, falling 
hack a little, cautious, in Broadway’s 
garing district, but keeping his gaze glued 
to that one red eye as though there 
were nothing else in the world—thinking 
he'd lost it, then breathing again when 
he'd found it, veering after it when it~ 
tuned off into a shadowy side-street, 
holding back a space when it swung into 
the open stretch of the river drive, then 
stealing forward again under cover of the 
deeper darkness of the country beyond. 

Meanwhile, in that other car, Lutie 
Dark raced through the night with mental 
processes hardly less stultified, but in a 
diferent way. Over her mind was laid a 
blanket of utter lethargy, a weight of 
lassitude which made her shirk inquiry into 
codes, conduct and consequences. And 
it was this inertia, this drugged trance of 
mind and soul, that Gaynell was ready to 
take advantage of. 

The two didn’t talk much as they drove 
through the streets of the city. Gaynell 
occupied himself with the business of 
driving, and Lutie lay back silent in her 
comer. They had left the last lamp post 
of the Drive behind them, and had pene- 
trated the deeper gloom oi the country 
beyond, when Gaynell slowed down to 
light a cigarette. Listlessly, she looked at 
his face, for a moment illumined by the 
flickering match. Gaynell was handsome, 
and handsome in a way that sent a sud- 
den half-fearful but excited breathlessness 
through many women. 

As he spurted the car forward again 
Gaynell glanced over his shoulder. 

“Funny!” he remarked; ‘‘that car’s 
still just the same distance behind—must 
have slowed when we did. It’s been be- 

us for some time.” 

Lutie heard his words remotely. She 
Was looking off into the purple-black 
teaches of the night. The road ran be- 
tween a hedge of trees. The upper 
branches, stirred by a swift-born, fitful 
Bust were forlornly moving specters, 
sighing dolorously as they swayed. There 
sounded a low, menacing rumble of thun- 
der, and suddenly she was afraid of the 

¢, afraid of the night, of the lowering 
storm, of everything. 
_ As from afar, she heard Gaynell swear 
reer as he glanced again over his 
pn, lg he brought the car to an 
I'm going to make that car back there 
zd us for once and all,” he muttered. 

US getting on my nerves. It won't 

3 dead still in this weather for long!” 

ut the disturbing follower did not 
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stand still at all; this time did not even 
slow down. Lutie half turned and watched 
the twin headlights advance. She watched 
them come nearer and nearer, strangely 
fascinated by the steady, swift approach. 
She had the oddest sense that something 
unforeseen and cataclysmic was going to 
happen and that these quite ordinary auto- 
mobile lights were the outriders. 

And then, when the unknown pursuer 
was all but upon them, suddenly a great 
sheet of white flame disrupted the firma- 
ment, lividly lighting the chaotic heavens 
and the shrinking earth and revealing, 
there hardly two yards away, the ghostly 
white face of Phil Crittenden. 

What happened then Lutie ever after 
remembered as a sort of fevered dream. 
It was all too fantastic, too violent, for 
reality—that swift impassioned int 2rc ash of 
human forces, while the firmament began 
to flame and burn and twitch and quiver as 
if irresistibly driven to participate in the 
conflict of unleashed human passions. 

She had a confused recollection of Phil’s 
calling out her name—calling for her— 
saying he had come for her. Then of 
Gaynell’s voice, low but furious, bidding 
the other man to clear out and mind his 
own business. 

“You—beast!”’ 

“Better move along there to wherever 
you're going,” said Gaynell’s voice, still 
restrained. ‘‘ People don’t call me names 
twice.” 

Lutie tried desperately for speech. 

“Phil, please go! He’s stronger than 
you—please go!” 

‘Not till you come with me!” 

“T like that!’ said Gaynell. ‘“‘She may 
have been yours once—but she’s mine 
now. I’d advise——” 

“You dirty cur! I'll settle with you for 


that. But now I must get this poor child 
to safety.” 

Gaynell actually laughed at that—an 
easy laugh of triumph. 


“Tl fight if you say so—but stop the 
preaching. Ask the ‘poor child’ if she’s 
being abducted.” And he laughed again. 

Crittenden leaped out of the car. 

“You sneaking hound——”’ 

But Lutie jumped out and put forth a 
restraining hand. 

“Don’t fight 
worth it.” 

Crittenden paused and looked at her as 
if gazing to her Very soul. 

“Do you love this man?” 

no!” 

“Then climb into my car.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” 

“You must. Later you can explain it 
all—just get into my car.” 

But Gaynell had vaulted the wheel to 
the ground. 

“See here—this has gone far enough!” 
he cried furiously. ‘‘ All very fine to play 
the knight—but I know what’s eating you. 
She’s mine, and you know it—you’re 
jealous.” 

Then, with an inarticulate yell, Critten- 
den sprang at him. 

For a moment they clinched—a sheet 
of light illumined them, then was wiped 
out by a great hand of blackness. A roll 
of demoniac thunder drowned their low, 
animal-like cries. ; 

Lutie tried to run between them. 

“Oh, Phil—Phil—come away! Just 
come—and I'll go with you. I'll go with 


him, Phil—I’m not 


you, Phil!” 


game’s not worth it. 


. sin of omission. 
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Then a strange thing happened. Gay- 
nell loosed his hold and stood back. He 
gave another laugh—another kind and 
unpleasant to hear. 

“Well, I suppose I was wrong—she’s 
yours, after all. I’m not one to fight if the 
You may take the 
lady with my blessing.” 

Crittenden would have sprung at him 
again, but Lutie clung to him. 

“No, no, Phil! He doesn’t understand 
—he can’t! Come now—Please.” 

Crittenden suffered her to draw him to 
his car while Gaynell stood smiling grimly, 
But Crittenden swung his roadster about 
and turned back toward the city. Lutie 
started to speak, but he interrupted her. 

“Lutie,” he said, “‘before you say a 
word, I’ve got to say something. I don’t 
know what means that scoundrel used to 
get you here, but I do know one thing— 
and that’s that the whole rotten business 
is at bottom my fault.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Lutie. “It wasn’t 
your fault. I won’t let you say it was 
your fault. It was just myself. I’ve been 
weak, despicable. Oh, I hate myself! 
I 


“You mustn’t say things like that, dear. 
You mustn’t hate yourself. You're a dear, 
sweet, fine thing—the sweetest and finest 
I’ve ever known. But you're a hollyhock 
growing in a world of weeds. I was one 
of the weeds—but you managed to lift 
your head clear of me. Oh, Lutie, whenI 
realize the sin toward you that’s been mine 
—first the sin of commission, and then the 
I thought I loved you, 
but I see how selfish my conception of love 
was. If only, in the future, I may show 
the truer kind I now feel so acutely! I 
long so to be genuinely helpful—in all 
ways.” 

“Oh, you are helping me!” said Lutie 
brokenly. “Right now—somehow— 
though I felt so bruised and torn. I felt as 
if—oh, I can’t explain !—sort of desperate— 
reckless——”’ 

“You're a hollyhock, but you’re human, 
too. And even a hollyhock, if it’s a human 
hollyhock, has latent streaks in it that run 
counter to the finer side. Oh, Lutie, there 
will never be anything in my life that will 
be like you to me; but I’m not ashamed, 
or sorry. I think it will help me to live 
my own life better. But, even should I 
never see you again, I want you to know 
there is nothing that will make the differ- 
ence to me that you will make, accord- 
ingly as you do well or ill with your life. I 
want you to understand that—always; 
because, if you do, I think it’ll help you, 
sometimes, to value yourself as I value 
you—to refuse to let the weeds touch you. 
I suppose it’s selfishness in a way, after 
all—sort of trying to ease my sense of 
responsibility in appealing to you this 
way. But underneath, Lutie, I’m 9 
desperately sincere. I don’t believe I ever 
knew genuine sincerity before. I do s 
crave to be a good influence. That 
sounds like cant, but I know you under- 
stand what I’m driving at. Tell me you 
do understand—that you forgive me— 
that you don’t hate me.” 

“Oh, Phil—you know—” But she 
could not speak coherently.  Sobs shook 
her, and tears began to stream down her 
cheeks. _ It was the first time she had cried 
for months, and upon that gushing tideall 
the pent bitterfiess and ache of months 
seemed to wash up and out of her heart. 
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Crittenden with one hand reached for 
hers and squeezed it hard. : 

“We will both know,” he said. ‘‘ For 
always. Even though thousands of miles 
gould separate us. Even though we 
should never see each other again.” A 
forked streak of lightning tore viciously 
through the sky. 1 knew the next flash 

was going to strike me,” he said solemnly, 
«fd thank God for having shown me the 
heart of reality at last. And my last word 
or you would be a prayer: God bless and 
yeep and help and shield you always.” 


The thing which most puzzled those 
mutual acquaintances who had _ been 
curious about the real ‘‘ins” of the Crit- 
tenden-Dark case was that, suddenly and 
mysteriously, there didn’t appear to be 
any “ins’—if one could any longer call 
ita case even. For, without any pub- 
lic explanations whatsoever, Lutie Dark 
became almost a member of the Crittenden 
family; she was there frequently, and one 
couldn’t help seeing that she was on as 
genuinely affectionate terms with the wife 
as with the husband. And, even odder, 
the Crittendens seemed not only reunited 
but more in sympathy with each other 
than ever before. 

Perhaps old man Williams was the only 
outsider who ever had any approximate 
inkling of the true situation. 

Old man Williams thought it didn’t 
need much explaining. But even he, wise 
as he was, couldn’t help wishing now and 
then that he might have clarified his sur- 
mises by being present when Crittenden 
explained that last wild ride with the girl. 
He could guess something of the drift of 
that explanation—he who comprehended 
that in the true “‘scandal”’ which threat- 
ened Lutie Dark, Crittenden had no part 
except as savior. . 

Nevertheless, he admitted to himself, 
the wife was an exceptional woman to 
have been able to see it in that light. As 
Lutie had said, she was a “big woman.” 
At last she understood. 

But when he came to Lutie Dark, he 
paused for a moment, brooding; many 
would say that the girl was the only one 
who had got the short end of the adjust- 
ment. True, she had been saved from 
certain shipwreck—but saved for what 
happier end? Could there be any funda- 
mental happiness left for her, just having 
to sit and watch the man she loved bask 
ina contentment that excluded her? 

Yes, there could be—this was what the 
ld philosopher decided at last. Because 
Lutie’s was a rare nature which could find 

ppiness in self-abnegation so long as the 
self-abnegation helped serve those she 
loved. He recalled the words she had 
spoken to him long before. 

Then, with an odd, half-smiling twist 
to his lips, he began to search through his 
files. At last he found what he was looking 
for. It was a clipping from Crittenden’s 
column, This is what he peered at through 

Spectacles: 

Our bitterest hate is not for those who 
‘rong us but for those we wrong; and our 
tenderest love is not for those who serve us 

t for those we serve. 

The old man continued to look at the 
ep words for a long time, still wearing 
that queer little smile which was at once 

amused and infinitely soft and pro- 


foundly wise. H 
e was tremendousl 
wise old man. 
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Hisstory,in his own words, is printed 
in the free book offered below, “‘In- 
cteasing Your Output and Income.” 
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Send for the free booklet that tells how 
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magazines,” he writes, “and one day 
while I was hard at work, the BIG 
IDEA came—why not rent a type- 
writer and see if I could write some 
articles and sell them? 


“I managed to rent an old fash- 
ioned typewriter and. carried it three 
miles on my back. By the time I got 
to the house, I will swear that ma- 
chine weighed a ton! Then and 
there, I quietly registered a vow that 
I would buy one of those 6% pound 
Corona typewriters I had heard so 
much about. 


More income in the evening 
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the day 


“Every night, tired and§ 
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two hours before that type- 
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was accepted by a smail trade paper. 


“At the end of the first two 
months, I checked up on my in- 
come and found to my joy that the 
two hours [had put in each night had 
netted me more money than had the 
eight and a half hours at heart- 
breaking labor.” 


Finish his story in this free book 

The rest of the story—just how 
he moved forward in income, step 
by step, how he has travelled all 
over the country with faithful little 
Corona, is told in a free booklet 
entitled “Increasing Your Output 
and Income.” 


The book tells also the stories of 
many other men and women, in all 
sorts of businesses, who have found 
Corona a faithful little private sec- 
retary and are-doing more 
and better work with its help. 


There is a copy of the 
book free for every reader 
of this magazine. It will be 
sent by mail without obli- 
gation; merely fill in the 
coupon and mail. 


“Fold it up—take it with you 
—typewrite anywhere” 
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Mrs. You 


(Continued from page 31) 


“Tt’s different now,” Dick pointed out. 
“We're married and——” 

“Why does marriage interfere with ones 
enjoyment of a perfectly scrumptious 
spring day?” 

“A married man with an expensive 
establishment like ours wculd be a hot 
sketch if he passed up a business deal to go 
maying in the woods with his wife, now 
wouldn’t he?” 

Of course, Dick was right. But Jua- 
nita’s soul refused to acknowledge the 
dulling bonds of matrimony. Was she 
never to have another spring day simply 
because she was Mrs. Weyman? 

She was still in the yard when a mes- 
senger arrived with a small box. It con- 
tained flowers, wood violets, and a little 
note. 

“You probably have hundreds of blos- 
soms more gorgeous than these, but I 
picked them while I was out walking early 
this morning and thinking of—well, 
thinking.” 

It was signed Willard Byrne, and Juanita 
had to pause for a moment to remember 
that that was Beanie’s real name. 

“The darling!”’ said she. 

So Beanie went out walking in the 
morning and thought of her. And he 
was too shy and self-conscious to bring his 
devotion to her, so had hidden behind an 
impersonal messenger boy. Nita laughed. 
He might just as well have delivered the 
flowers himself. He had no job yet, 
wasn’t even trying to get one until his 
eyes got thoroughly rested. 

Perhaps he had sent the messenger from 
the district telegraph station just around 
the corner, and was even now watching 
her to see how she took it. 

With Juanita, the conception of an 
idea called for immediate action. Without 
debate she hurried, hatless, in the direction 
in which the messenger boy had disap- 
peared. It was only about a block and 
a half to the telegraph office, and sure 
enough, when she arrived, there was 
Beanie in converse with the boy who had 
just left the flowers—receiving a report, 
Juanita guessed. 

She slipped up behind them unobserved 
and had linked her arm with Beanie’s 
before he noticed her. 

“Have you got enough money for carfare 
and a couple of sandwiches?” 

Beanie characteristically didn’t know, 
but fishing in his pockets, produced two 
dollars in change. 

“It’s wonderful to be rich,” sighed Nita 
luxuriously. ‘Are you willing to spend all 
that on me?” 

“Sure,” answered Beanie, slightly in- 
articulate with embarrassment. 

“Then come with me and we'll go and 
find out where the bumble bees got their 
idea for ‘The Spring Song’ they’ve been 
humming all the morning.” 


VI 


Juanita didn’t get home until after Dick 
had returned from the office. The reason 
was.because just when she and Beanie had 
decided that it was time to start back an 
especially adorable bird had begun to make 
up a poem about sunshine and eggs and 
babies and wriggly worms and everything 


that is beautiful. Juanita had’ st 
in the woody path and steadied herself by 
leaning against Beanie’s shoulder, 

“Did you hear that?” she whispered. 
“She’s so happy because it’s spring that 
she’s almost breaking her heart over it.” 

The bird song hushed. Everything else 
was breathless too. Nature waited for 
the inevitable. 

Beanie kissed her. 

He had no more intention of it than of 
flying. Even Juanita hadn’t exactly 
planned it. Before her marriage she 
would have known it was a certainty but 
now she was a trifle surprised—agreeably 
so. She had forgotten that there was so 
much savor to a kiss. Was there some- 
thing about the art that Dick had for- 
gotten? Assuredly this was different, 

“T can’t imagine why I did that,” said 
Beanie, rather frightened and trembling. 

Nita looked at him. His emotion was 
genuine. 


“You couldn’t have helped it,” she in- ° 


formed him. “I’m a very wicked but 
powerful siren, and somewhere down inside 
of me I wanted you to although I didn’t 
know it myself. I can’t seem to feel 
sorry the way I should either. I don’t 
suppose anyone would feel sorry to dis- 
cover that they were alive when they had 
been thinking for a long time that they 
were dead.” 

He didn’t understand, but she didn’t 
either, completely. It took a long time 
to sort out the explanations. 

Juanita went home very perplexed but 
thrilled and expectant. 

Beanie ate his own dinner at the hotel, 
pleasurably depressed. He was hopelessly 
in love and had promised himself never to 
see Juanita again so long 1s he lived. 


VII 


Juanita finally made up her mind to tell 
Dick all about it. It has been said that 
she was a good sport. Add to that the 
fact that she was honest, especially so for 
a woman. And Dick was the court to 
which she had brought all her problems 
and troubles. It was natural to drop this 
on his shoulders, too. 

He was rather amiable that evening and 
it seemed an especially auspicious time for 
a confession. The reason for his unex- 
pected good nature was because they had 
no engagement for after dinner, and he had 
already gotten into a pair of house slippers 
which hadn’t had the labels worn off the 
soles yet since his marriage. For the first 
time in what seemed weeks it wasi't 
going to be necessary to fox-trot, toddle, 
waltz, one-step, play bridge, eat outland- 
ish food’ at some recherché café, drink 
somebody’s idea of a cocktail, sit through 
a rotten play or listen to a half baked 
lecture. Bed before midnight actually 
loomed ahead as a possibility. : 

So, when Nita perched on the arm of his 
comfy chair, rumpled his hair and begat, 
“T want to tell what I did that was bad 
this afternoon”—he interrupted her by 
pinching the calf of her leg and demanding 
good naturedly: 

“How bad?” - 

“Not so very bad really, but at that 
it’s the worst I’ve ever been.” 
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Dick ‘pretended to be frightened and 


very stern. 
at was all my fault,” she began. “It 
” 


as alter—— 
"The door bell rang. Nita got up to 


it. : 
wet the maid do it,”’ Dick said, pulling 


ce but I’d rather!” She wriggled 
| way from him. “It’s almost sure to be 
gmeone interesting. Having the maid 
igen the door is much like letting another 
n open your mail. 

“But Nora can say that we’re not at 

Piss too late. There was a sound of 
vices and laughter in the hall, and imme- 
ately thereafter, without waiting to be 
snounced, in burst Mrs. Scanlon, sans 
Scan, the Morgans, another married cou- 
ple, Jack Collins and a friend of his. 

“] knew we'd find you home,” gleed 
Mabel Scanlon, ‘‘and we’re going on the 
jwveliest party. It’s a swell night out, and 
were going to drive to Lincoln Corners 
and dance for a while.” 

“Not us, we’re not,” contradicted Dick 
fly. “Tonight is our annual evening 

home.” 

“Oh, Dickie dear, let’s go,” pleaded 
Nita. “It will be such fun. The moon- 
light is scrumptious and you and I haven’t 
had a spring moonlight drive since we 
were married, ages and ages ago.” 

“Sure, Dick, come on,” politely urged 
Collins, the man most cordially disliked by 
all the new husbands in Haynesville. 

“No,” replied Dick, more to Collins 
than his wife. ‘‘I’m going to bed early.” 

“If Dick won’t come,” pouted Mabel, 
“vou can anyway, Nita. There’s an ex- 
traman and if Dick is going to bed early 
you might as well be with us as sitting 
around all by yourself reading. You don’t 
mind, do you, Dick?” 

Dick did mind and anyone could have 
told that by the way he whitened around 
the gills, but he said stiffly, ‘Nita can do 
as she pleases.”” 

“She would anyway,’ 
lins, sotto voce. 

Dick’s heart was begging Nita to want 
to stay at home, to find her pleasure in 
quiet, unstimulated peace. But spring, 
the kind out of doors and also the kind 
inside of her, urged to her to be on the 
wing, going, going, anywhere, so long as 
she had an ounce of life and sparkle left. 

“Won't you come along?” Nita asked 
wistfully, the very phrasing of the ques- 
lion indicating where her inclinations and 
intentions lay. 

“No, thank you.” 

‘Then I'll only go for a little while, 
folks. I'll have to take our own car so 
that I can come back whenever I like 
without breaking up the party. Who 
wants to ride with me?” 

Everyone offered so she counted out. 
The lot fell on Jack Collins. 


VIII 


AT one-thirty Dick got up from the bed 
where he had been trying to sleep and called 
Bee toad house at Lincoln Corners. 

he attendant a found out that Mrs. 

fyman was not there, but got H. 
Morgan on the wire for him. sansa 
«Where's Nita?” asked Dick. 

‘isn t she home?” countered his friend. 

No. When did she leave there?” 
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UST a tiny bit of incense curling 
from a Vantine burner on her dress- 
ing table, yet wherever she may go 


. tonight the subtle fragrance will 


surely cling—a rare and exotic per- 
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For the fragrance of Vantine’s Temple 
Incense is the true and fascinating fra- 
grance of the Orient—bewitching and 
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You, too, may know the spell 
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True Temple Incense, that you burn. 
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which you may buy Vantine’s Incense. ’ 
Each is as delightful as the 
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personal preference. 

So try tonight, the fra- 
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“She hasn’t been here,” Morgan in- 
formed him reluctantly. ‘We thought she 
had turned around and gone back.” 


Ix 


Tue car glided silently into the garage. 
The house was dark and Nita heaved a 
sigh of relief. Dick was asleen apparently. 

“Shall I come in for a moment?” 
Collins asked solicitously. 

“No. It’s so late.” - 

“T thought you might want me to tell 
Dick what really happened.” 

“T don’t think that will be necessary. 
He'll surely believe me when I tell him the 
truth. It was my own carelessness in the 
first place for not making sure there were 
loads of gasoline in the tank.” 

“But I was the one who suggested 
that we go the long way to Lincoln 
Corners.” 

“T wanted to do it too. And I really 
had a bully time sitting there in the car 
while you walked back all those miles for 
gasoline. I never had such a good chance 
to get acquainted with nature at night 
before.” 

Nita let herself into the hall quietly 
and crossed to the living room to lay off her 
wraps. <At the door she found the electric 
light switch, pressed it—and then stood 
there frozen by the nightmare vision the 
illumination revealed. 

There was Dick across the room from 
her, fully dressed except for his coat, with 
his hair all rumpled, his face white and set, 
and his revolver in his hand pointed.at her. 

After ten seconds of nothing Nita 
clutched at the portiéres for support and 
began to laugh—uncontrolled hysteria. 

“That’s it—laugh,” snarled Dick. “I 
suppose that you’ve been laughing at me 
all the evening, you two. Where’s that 
sneaking cur you’ve been with?” 

“Mr. Collins has gone,” Nita managed to 
say between gasps. 

“‘Where were you?” Dick demanded. 

“What’s that?” Nita knew what the 
question had been but she wanted time 
to think, to control herself. For the first 
time in her life she was frightened. She 
was not in command of thesituation. Here 
was a man who had escaped from his cage. 
She was his master no longer. What should 
she do to coax him back to safety? 

“T said, ‘Where were you?’” Dick 
repeated with slow, chilling precision. 

“Why—we—we—” What should she 
say? The truth would only enrage him 
more. He wouldn’t believe it. “We 
were at Lincoln Corners, of course.” It 
was any port in a storm. Tomorrow she 
would call up the others of the party and 
ask them to corroborate her statement. 
Her mind was thinking that while her lips 
continued, “‘We were dancing and did not 
notice how late it was getting and——”’ . 

Her voice faltered. Her eyes had seen 
the change of expression on Dick’s face, 
the quick shift from cold anger to fiery 
hatred. 

“You damned liar,” he spat out. “I 
talked to Morgan over the telephone just 
as they were leaving the roadhouse. He 
said you had not been there.”” He paused 
and took a step toward her. “‘Now, where 
is Collins?” . 

Nita swayed, hanging on to’ the heavy 
curtain. 

“Wait, Dickie,” she implored. | “T’ll 
tell you the truth now.” 
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believe you again.’ 

He struck her detaining hand asid 
strode past her. A few seconds later di 
outside door slammed. 


* Dick sneered. “It’s too late. I'll never 


The curtain fastening gave way and the - 


heavy velvet covered her as she lay on ¢ 
floor in the first faint of her life.” 7 


X 


WuEN Nita opened her eyes again all 
memory of what had occurred was, for a 
merciful moment, erased from her mind, 

Then it came back with a rush. Most 
vivid of all was the recollection of the 
expression on her husband’s face as he 
pushed her aside. There was murder jn 
his heart and he had gone forth to find the 
man he hated. Perhaps it was all over and 
Dick was fleeing for his life. Somehow the 
fate of Collins, except as it affected her 
anaes and herself, did not much concern 

er. 

If she could only warn Collins and keep 
him out of Dick’s way. The telephone! 

It took time to find Jack’s number. But 
at last she could hear the whirr of the ring. 
ing mechanism. She hoped that Jack was 
not too sound asleep to be aroused. 

But the answer was surprisingly prompt. 

“Hello,” said a masculine voice. 

“Thank God!” Nita breathed. “Get 
out of the house at once, Jack. Dick is 
on his way over to kill you.” 

The only response was a laugh. 

“Don’t laugh! Nita implored. “This 
is serious.” 

““You bet it’s serious,”’ came the answer, 
“but not forme. I happen to be the turn- 
ing worm, Richard Weyman, once your 
husband.” 

Nita’s heart stopped beating. 

“Is Jack dead?” she asked piteously. 

Came that laugh again. “No, your 
darling survives so far as I know. He 
hasn’t come in yet. His valet has kindly 
allowed me to wait for him. An excellent 
man, Collins’s valet. Now I think you 
had better hang up and go to bed. This 
may be quite a long wait as I imagine 
your friend has gone: to spend the rest of 
the night with one of his other women.” 

The sting of that lash across the face 
paralyzed the soul of her. Mechanically 
Nita replaced the receiver in the hook and 
touched her forebead with her fingers. 
Her flesh was cold and damp and her head 
seemed remote—as if it belonged to some 
other person. 

Dick had said that to her. . 


XI 


WHEN you have supposed for about 
twenty years that the most important 
things in life are the binomial theorem, 
the Greek pluperfect and the categorical 
imperative it is one whale of an upheaval 
to discover that there is some one 1 
tant of your own terrestrial sphere whow 
existence is the subject of all your waking 
thoughts and the mainspring of you 
hurriedly snatched dreams. 

In Beanie’s case the problem was i 
usually complicated, in that he had fallea 
desperately in love with the wife of some 
one else and that someone else 
Weyman, his very best friend. At the 
very first test he had failed miserably. | 

He had felt the impulse to kiss Juanita 
and had done it. 
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HE beauty of your child’s hair 
depends upon the care you give 
it. Shampooing it th is 
always the most important a 
It is the shampooing which brings 
out the real life and lustre, natural wave 
and color, and makes their hair soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 
When your child’s hair is dry, dull 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, 
and the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the 
ag is because : hair has not 
ampooed properly. 
When the hair he been sham : 
y, and is it 
will be glossy, smooth and bright, de- 
lichtfully fresh-lookin , soft and silky. 
uent and regular washing to kee 
it beautiful, it cannot stand the hars 
effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali 
in ordinary soap soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

t is why discriminating mothers 
use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure and it 
does not dry the scalp, or make the hair 

no matter how often you use it. 
If you want to see how really beauti- 
ful you can make your child’shair ook, 


just 

Follow This Simple Method 
First, wet the hair and scalp in 
A clear, warm water. Then apply a 
little M ulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the 
scalp and throughout he entire length, 
down to the 
ends of the 
hair. 

Two or 
three tea- 
spoonsfuls 
will make an 
abundance 
of rich, 
creamy lath- 
be 

rubbed in 

thoroughly and briskly with the finger 
$0 as to loosen the dandruff and 
Particles of dust and dirt that 


small 
stick to the scalp. 
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How 

Children’s Hair 
Beautiful 
What a Mother can do—to 


keep her Child's hair Beautiful 
Healthy and Luxuriant 


Keep 


When you have done this, rinse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly, using clear, 
fresh, warm water. Then use another 
application of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes the 
third is necessary. You can easily tell, 
for when the hair is perfectly clean, it 
will be soft and silky in the water, the 
strands will fall apart easily, each sep- 
arate hair floating alone in the water, 
and the entire mass, even while wet, 
will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be soclean, it will fairlysqueak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 

Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
8 Be is very important. After the 

final washing the hair and scalp 

= should be 

rinsed in at 
least two 
changes of 
good warm 
water and 
followed 
with a rins- 
ing in cold 
water. When 
you have 
rinsed the 
hair thor- 
oughly, 


dry as you 
can; and finish by rubbing it with a 
towel, shaking it and fluffing it until it 
is dry. Then give it a good brushing. 
After a Mulsified Shampoo, you will 
find the hair will dry i Cay a even- 
ly and have the ap nce of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. 
If you want your child to always be 
remem for its beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo. This lar weekly 
will keep the scalp soft, 
and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage, and it will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 
You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug store or toilet 
ae counter. A 4-oz. bottle should 


‘or months. 


wring it as: 


Teach Your Boy to Shampoo 
His Hair 1 
ie may be hard to get a boy to sham- 
poo his hair regularly, but it’s mighty 
important that he does so. 

His hair and scalp should be kept 
perfectly clean to insure a healthy, 
vigorous scalp and a fine, thick, heavy 
head of hair. 

Get your boy in the habit of sham- 
pooing his hair regularly once each 
week. A boy’s hair being short, it will 
only take a few minutes’ time. Simply 
moisten the hair with warm water, pour 
on a little Mulsified and rub it vigor- 
ously with the tips of the fingers. This 
will stimulate the scalp, make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy he and cleanse 
the hair thoroughly. It takes only a few 
seconds to rinse it all ; 
out when he is through. 

You will be sur- 
prised how this regular 
weekly shampooing 
with Mulsified will im- 
prove the appearance 
of his hair and you will 
be teaching your boy 
a_ habit he will appre- 
ciate in after-life, for 
a luxurious head of 
hair is something every 
man feels mighty 
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The First Watch Factory 


OR three centuries atter the first ** pocket i 

clock,’’ watchmaking remained a one-man 

industry. This made the cost prohibitive, ex- Pg 

cept for the wealthy few. 
ao © Fi de But up in the snow-capped mountains of Switzerland a 

modern manufacturing idea was stirring—the principle of 

4: oa specialized labor. By 1840 this idea had assumed factory One of the Corsican Series cur 

i proportions. The first factory building was a mere assembling 

plant—the real factory was the mountaineer’s home. Here campaign het 

all hands specialized in shaping or finishing some one watch Bes 

part, under the guidance of the manufacturer. amt 

As everything was hand work, aided only by the fiddle- part 

bow lathe, no two parts were precisely alike. A broken watch \ I'm 

went back to the maker of the broken part for repair. * 

Not an ideal manufacturing situation—yet a long upward you 

step toward the organized production of our day which has “ 

made possible those marvels of standardized, interchangeable 5 

construction— wh 

pret 
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And now he was in the damnedest quag- 


+ mire of emotion that had ever beset mortal 


man. All of his training, his sense of right 
and wrong, his lifelong principles were 
telling him that he had done the unforgiv- 
able thing, while his memory was remind- 
ing him that the touch of Juanita’s lips 
was the only compelling sensation he had 
ever experienced. ‘ 

It was too big a problem for him. He 
gould go away—he would—but that could 
not erase the fault. Neither could it make 
him regret. 

He couldn’t sleep. His tortured mind 
fought against the sorcery of spring, but 

ring was a more experienced campaigner 
than Beanie and knew the tricks of ,the 
terrain. 

Finally he got up and dressed. It was 
better to walk out in the night, face to 
face with the enemy, than to lie in his 
tumbled bed and curse himself and every 
living thing—except Juanita. Perhaps 
if he hoofed it long enough he could tire 
himself out. 

Every man who can remember his first 
love affair has already guessed where 
Beanie’s footsteps took him eventually. 

The living room of the Weyman house 
was lit up. 

Beanie stood outside and looked at his 
watch. It was three o’clock. 

What could be the matter? Was 
Juanita ill? He was half way up the steps 
to inquire when he paused to ask himself 
what excuse he had to offer for being in 
that neighborhood at that time of night. 
It didn’t make any difference—he had to 
know. The bell sounded like a fire alarm in 
the stillness of the night. 


XII 


Jack Cortins kicked open the door of 
his flat and walked in with his hands up. 

“Good evening, Weyman,” he observed. 
“Come out of the shadows. Sorry I kept 
you waiting.” 

“You coward,” accused Dick. 

“T can’t agree with you,” Collins argued. 
“I knew you were here. My man was 
waiting outside to tell me. I didn’t have 
to come in at all. How did I know you 
wouldn’t shoot even if I did give you the 
peace sign?”’ 

“Why did you come in?” Dick asked 
curiously. 

“Bravado partly. I wanted to test my 
own nerve. I’ve always wondered what 
I would do under similar circumstances. 
Besides that, I thought you might be 
amused by hearing from a disinterested 
party what a damn fool you are. I hope 
I’m not too late.” 

“Too late?” 

“Yes. You haven’t harmed Nita have 
you?” 

“No—not yet.” 

You mustn’t. I’m just about 
what you think I am, which is putting a 
Pretty low estimate on my character, I 
imagine—but Nita isn’t. I know because 
I've been hoping she was. I like ’em that 
Way. But I found out tonight that my 
dishments are wasted on her, so I 
teturn her to you with a bunch of good 
advice. The only trouble with her is that 
you don’t know how to handle her.” 

And I suppose you do?” Dick sneered. 

No, I’m not so conceited as that: I 
don’t believe any man can do it. But a 
wiser husband than you would do what a 


good doctor does with any case he can’t 
cure with the medicine at his command.” 

“Which is what?” 

“Sit tight, give the patient the best of 
loving care and let time do the work.” 

Dick hesitated a moment and then laid 
his revolver on the table and began to 
remove his coat. 

“Good,” commended his host. “I'd 
much rather you took it out on me this 
way. I’m very nearly your size and the 
furniture can be repaired.” He took off 
his own coat. ‘“Let’s go!” 

The two men faced each other warily. 

The telephone rang. 

“You'll pardon me,” apologized Collins, 
relaxing and stepping toward the instru- 
ment. 

“ll answer it,” growled Dick. 
where you are.” 

He picked up the receiver. ‘‘ Hello!” 

“Ts that you Dick?” Juanita was saying. 
Her voice sounded very distant. 

“Yes,” briefly. 

“T just wanted to say good by, dear, 
that’s all.” 

“What do you mean, good by? Nita, 
Nita, don’t hang up. Explain! Nita, 
dear, tell me, dearest!” 

It was no use. The receiver was dead. 


“Stay 


“My God!” Dick groaned. ‘What is 
happening?” f 

Collins snapped his fingers with im- 
patience. 


“You fool. Nita is taking the only way 
she can think of to save you from the 
electric chair.” 

“Nita?” 

“Do you love her in spite of everything?” 

“Of course—she’s mine.” 

“Then don’t waste any more time on 
me. Get back to her where you belong.” 
And then, as Dick started coatless for the 
door, “Remember that whatever you 
think about a woman you are probably 
wrong.” 


XI 


THERE was no answer to Beanie’s 
second ring at the doorbell. This was 
scarcely reassuring. What was behind 
that door, lying, doubtless, on the floor of 
the brilliantly lighted drawing room? 

Beanie’s was a young, unhampered 
imagination. 

He was wondering whether to call the 
police or to break in the door himself 
when the sound of a starting motor around 
the corner of the house startled him with 
its abrupt roar. 

Perhaps the explanation lay there. 
Unmindful of the fact that the car might 
be manned by a crew of murderers or 
burglars who had just looted the house, 
Beanie ran down the steps and placed 
himself in the path of the headlights. 

The car stopped. 

“Beanie,” ordered the driver petulantly 
and quaveringly, “‘get out of my way.” 

“Where are you going?” demanded 
Beanie masterfully. 

Away.” 

“Why? Where?” 

“T can’t tell you. But I’m never comin: 
back. I don’t care to live. Dick doesn’t 
love me.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked Beanie with 
unexpected cynicism. “You don’t love 
him, either, do you?” 

do.”’ 

“But you kissed me this afternoon.” 


I2!I 


“Did I?” vaguely. “But that was just 
because it was spring. I belong to Dick.” 
Wh 


 Cr-r-r-rash! 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! went the masonry 
and glass of Beanie’s castle in Spain. Of 
course, he could never have lived in it 
but, gosh darn, it was the first castle he 
had ever had and it made a heart-sick 
ruin. 

“Well, if you’re so nuts about him there 
doesn’t seem to be any eccasion for going 
away?” 

“But I can’t stay here any longer. 
Dickie thinks terrible things about me and 
I just called him up and said ‘good by, 
forever.’ ” 

““But you’ve no place to go?” 

“Only one place and I’m going there.” 

“Where is it?” 

She refused to tell. Beanie did the only 
thing that seemed left for a broken hearted 
lover to do—he joined the pilgrimage, 
forcing his society upon the original 
pilgrim. 

After they were out of the garage on the 
street Juanita made Beanie get out and 
go back to shut the door of the garage. 

“So Dick won’t notice that I’ve taken 
the car until after I’ve got a decent start. . 
He’ll never be able to trace me ih time on 
the road I’m going to take.” ‘ 

After Beanie had closed the garage 
doors he stopped a moment behind the 
car and made some marks in the dust with 
the toe of his shoe. Then he climbed 
in beside Juanita and with assumed cheer- 
fulness urged, “‘On with the elopement.” 


XIV 


Tue house was dark when Dick arrived. 
He searched it from top to bottom before 
he thought to look in the garage. The 
absence of the automobile told him the 
story, cr at least enough of it to set 
him telephoning the garage for a livery 
car. “The fastest bus you’ve got,” he 
specified. 

While waiting for it out in front of his 
house he lit matches to examine the wheel 
tracks in order to find out if Juanita had 
turned right or left. 

He found something he had not expected. 
Engraved in the dust of the roadway 
were three huge Greek letters arranged 


thus: 
© > 


It was the insignia of his college frater- 
nity except that the letters were usually 
written in a straight line. By a curious.co- 
incidence the Delta, lying onits side, pointed 
in the same direction as that in which the 
car had turned upon leaving the garage, as 
evidenced by the tire tracks, not yet ob- 
literated by any other traffic. 

He was frankly puzzled.: There did not 
seem to be much sense to it. It was more 
incomprehensible when his second inspec- 
tion revealed the fact that the Greek letters 
had been drawn there after the car had 
passed. 

The arrival of the livery car interrupted 
his speculations. He felt that he had no 
time for minor mysteries. Perhaps, nay 
probably, Nita, the package in which his 
heart and soul were wrapped, was s| - 
ing out of his life forever. te 

He mounted beside the driver. “Straight 
ahead,” he ordered, ‘‘and drive like hell 
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Thousands of Mothers 
have thanked me 


My Baby Book has really met with a 
perfectly wonderful reception. It seems 


» | until you come to the first turning. Stop 
| just this side of it.” 


Comfort Letters } 


The Weymans lived near the outskirts 
of town on the main highway. It was only 


| 


half a mile toa fork inthe road. According _ 


| to instructions the driver ground down to 
/astop. Dick jumped out and ran ahead 
| to look for tire tracks. Here it was more 
difficult to find them. He thought he 
recognized them running up the left hand 
branch but it was difficult to be sure. 
Then he found this: 


So, it was a signal after all. Was Juan- 
ita leaving guide posts on her trail? Half 
suspicious that it was a trick to throw 
him off the real track he nevertheless took 
the left road himself, determined to turn 
back at the next crossing if there were no 
further signs. 

At the four corners where they pulled 
up a mile along the highway he found his 
trail marked thus: 


The main highway turned left but Dick 
ordered, ‘‘Straight ahead.” 
“‘That’s a rotten road and only goes to 
the big reservoir,” objected the driver. 
““That’s where we’re headed, too,’”’ Dick 
snapped impatiently, ‘‘and never mind 
saving your springs—hurry.” 


XV 


‘‘For heaven’s sake, Beanie, tie your hat 


as though most of my time for weeks 
has been spent in reading and answering 
thousands of delightful letters from ' 
mothers thanking me for the help, 
which the Book has been to them. 

And most of these letters make spe- 
cial mention of Kora-Konia which my 
Baby Book advises for all kinds of skin 
irritation such as prickly heat, diaper 
rash and teething rash. 

Personally, I think Kora-Konia is 
one of the finest products of the Men- 
nen laboratories. I use it constantly 
in my clinical work and it just makes | 
my heart glow the way it heals in- 
flamed creases in chubby flesh, and 
drives away the angry rashes which 


must torture a baby so. 

Kora-Konia has the peculiar virtue of clinging 
to the skin for hours forming a velvety film which : 
protects the skin while healing It is antiseptic and 
should be used on little cuts and bruises. 

Of course Kora-Konia doesn’t take the place of 
Mennen Borated Talcum which is as necessary as 
safety pins, but I do wish that every mother 
would get a box of Kora-Konia at once and learn 
what a beneficent preparation it is. Druggists sell 
Kora-Konia for 35c. Lovingly, 

BELLE. 


A Complete Baby Text-Book 


Written from a mother’s viewpoint by a 
woman with years of baby experience, Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book covers everything from 
preparation for motherhood to the child’s 
second year. Beautifully printed and bound 
and fully indexed. We are mailing it in a 
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on if you’re going to ride with me any far- 
ther.” Juanita was justly cross as she 
slowed down for the third or fourth time 
while her passenger retrieved his bonnet 
and, while he was out, managed to scratch 
a few cabalistic designs in the dust. ‘‘It’s 
only a couple of miles more,” she told him 
when he came back again. 

But in spite of Nita’s warning the hat 
did blow off once more, which was singular 
because they were in a leafy lane and quite 
sheltered from any wind at the time. 

Beanie had surreptitiously purloined the 
pliers from the door pocket of the car and 
while he was out this time he stopped a 
second at the gasoline tank in the rear and 
carefully pinched together the copper pipe 
which supplied the vacuum feed from the 
main reservoir. 

Perhaps it was the result of this that the 
motor coughed, sneezed and lay down on 
the job a few minutes later. 

“Now, what’s the matter?” wailed 
Juanita. “It seems as if everything was 
conspiring to delay me. Can you fix it?” 

‘Lord no,” lied Beanie. “I don’t 
know a carburetor from a wrist-pin.” 

“Then we'll walk.” 

“Can’t we sit here and talk it over?” 
suggested Beanie. 

“You can sit here and talk to yourself as 
long as you wish,”’ Nita’ conceded coldly. 
“I’m going to walk.” 

Beanie followed, marking the course as 
he did so. 

It was quite a way to the reservoir on 
foot, uphill too, and Nita got there first, 
perhaps thirty seconds ahead. She wasn’t 
quite sure what her intentions were, but if 
she had any now was the time to put them 


plain wrapper, to mothers for 25 cents. 
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into execution. 
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So she peeied off her jacket and threw 
herself from the masonry embankment, 
Beanie, coming around a bend in the 
lane found her jacket. 
Without hesitation he jumped in after 
her, with his glasses on and everything. 
It was the only thing to do even ‘if he 
did know that he couldn’t swim a stroke. 
When Dick arrived three or four minutes 
later there was nothing to indicate what 


had happened except the mute coat upon. 


the bank. The trail ended. 

The chauffeur of the livery car was 
bringing up a trouble-light. Dick seized 
it and cast its rays far out over the reser- 
voir. The surface of the water was calm, 
unruffied. There was nothing floating 
upon it. 

“My God!” exclaimed Dick piteously. 
‘‘Too late! Nita, Nita!” He had cast 
himself in an abandonment of anguish 
upon the embankment. 

“Ts that you, Dick?” inquired a tired 
voice, tired but rather matter of fact. 

‘Nita!’ Dick was scrambling to his 
feet. ‘Where are you?” 

‘“‘Here at the edge nearest vou. Please 
lift Beanie out.” — 

‘Beanie? What’s he doing in there? 
He can’t swim.” Dick was meanwhile 
lifting the waterlogged Delta Theta Pi 
over the rim of the reservoir. 

As soon as Nita was relieved of the 
responsibility of supporting Beanie she 
started to swim away. 

“Nita,” commanded Dick 
“come back here this instant.” 
“Do I have to?” she asked wistfully. 

“Of course you do,” he answered 
decisively. “‘You’ve been playing in the 
water long enough. You'll be apt to 
catch your death of cold.” 

Nita described a wide circle and. came 
near the embankment again, where her 
husband grabbed her by the slack of her 
garments and hauled her over the edge. 

‘‘Oh, why did I learn to swim so well?” 
mourned Nita while Dick was holding her 
at arm’s length. “But I’m glad I did” 
she concluded when he had gathered her, 
dripping, into a grizzly bear embrace. 
“Oh, Dickie, dear, forgive me.” 

He did, all the way home. 

Beanie had declined to go with them. 
Instead he volunteered to bring in Nita’s 
own car. 

They were half way home before Nita 
remembered and said: ‘‘ Beanie will never 
get home. He doesn’t know a thing 
about cars.” 

“Huh!” snorted Dick. ‘‘That’s all he 
does know besides Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics. He was born with a wrench in one 
hand and a pair of pliers in the other.” 

‘“‘But he said——” 

Nita stopped. Perhaps it was just as 
well not to remember all the lies that had 
been told that evening. It was pleasanter 
just to relax in ones husband’s arms and 
be kissed. 

‘Poor Beanie!”’ she whispered to her- 


self. 

Still, she wished that Dick’s kisses had a 
little of the electric quality of that one of 
Beanie’s. She closed her eyes, her mind 
and her heart. She mustn’t remember 


sharply, 


_Such things any more. 


XVI 


But Beanie, heaven help him, can never 
forget. 
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Friends of the 
Greyhounds 


(Continued from page 57) 


end for a man.” He paused. “I’ve 
Sou the right to be sent out after the 
little one and her mother by a Frenchman’s 
hand,” he said beseechingly, and turned 
to Pierre again. ‘‘Your great guest there 
—he looks as though the Moslem Lion’s 
scimitar was made for his own hands.” 

Pierre du Frenne was kind as he was 
huge, and wise as he was kind. He did 
not even question us with his eyes. Three 
choices for a brave brother Frenchman lay 
in his mighty hands—lunacy, self-destruc- 
tion, a smiling man’s death. Pierre du 
Frenne ran his thumb along the scimitar’s 
edge. : 

When we turned our heads again, 
Pierre had flung his dinner jacket on the 
table, and was wrenching with all his 
strength to free the scimitar out of the 
floor. The blade jerked loose at last, 
and as it did, this mammoth, with a leap 
as light as a gazelle’s, cleared suddenly the 
thing that lay so dreadfully at his feet, 
and charged toward the open door. 

A dozen things happened at once. The 
door came slamming shut. A great burst 
of flame shot out from the direction of my 
coflee houses. The window at the right 
of the door fell, in a jingling shower, upon 
the floor. A shot echoed. 

Pierre’s great body, lowered in his charge, 
came suddenly erect, as though a giant’s 
hand had taken hold of his shoulder and 
stopped his rush. Bull Jac dropped the 
great mace thudding to the floor and 
reached down a hand to the huge chair 
beside him, dragging it to him, as though 
to steady himself—as though he ‘needed 
support. But I had heard only one shot, 
I was sure of that. 

I took a tight grip on the jade handle 
in my palm and crouched for my spring 
toward the window. A pudgy arm, red 
streaked, with an evil looking automatic 
in the hand was reaching through the 
jagged glass, and over the smoking pistol 
purple-blotched face of Griibl 


Bull Jac swayed backward, with his 
body bent in a hollow concave. Both 
hands now clutched the arm of the big 
chair, as though to support him from going 
over backward. I looked at him in puzzle- 
ment a fraction of a second, and then, 
just as I made my first leap toward the 
window, the curve of his great body 
snapped straight, as though some mighty 
bowstring had been freed and that tre- 
mendous chair came up off the floor, the 
whole four legs at once. 

Jac whirled a dizzying full turn, while 
Griibl watched in dumb curiosity, and 
then, at the right tenth of a second, the 
Bull let go his grip. Griibl’s pudgy arm 
jerked backward, and a missile from the 
Pistol whizzed harmlessly past my ear as 
the greasy swine tried frantically to dodge. 
His gloating smirk died as the thick lips 

pped open in terror. Then one of the 
legs of the great chair crashed full into his 
open mouth and the squealing ended in 
a horrid grunt. There was a jerk, a sharp 
crack of bone—and the window was 
empty. 

.And now came a scream from the red 
night outside, a horse’s scream, yet so 
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piercingly high, so agonizing, human, that 
Elephant Pierre du Frenne, who had 
been stopped and spun clear about when 
Griibl’s bullet hit his shoulder, leaped 
at my door again. 

The beautiful Bayard was still standing 
on his feet. A sooty goblin with a long 
cane knife had drawn back his arm to 
slash the blade along the belly of Rabican 
also, when the hammer of Charles Martel 
fell on him, and his head suddenly splashed 
to nothingness on his shoulders. 

As for Elephant Pierre, the loose white 
sleeves and spotless bosom of his shirt 
caught the light from the flaming coffee 
sheds and gleamed ghostlike through the 
murk as the silken garment flitted about 
among the murderous cane knives. The 
broad blade of Abd-er-Rahman’s scimitar 
caught the fire glow and flashed it in cir- 
cles about him until it seemed a veritable 
flaming sword that he wielded there in the 
black press. Small wonder that a hundred 
drunken savages broke and fled before 
the onslaught of that one man. 

I pulled up a handful of grass with which 
to clean off the stickiness that fouled the 
blade and handle of my misericorde, and 
turned to see how many carcasses lay 
scattered about Bull Jac St. Bouvier. 
There was not one. 

He stood at the side of his gashed Bay- 
afd, with his arm about his neck, and 
talked soft words to him; and tears that I 
had never dared hope to see on the cheek 
of this great man rolled from the passion- 
ate, reckless eyes, while the thick throat 
heaved and struggled to keep the first sob 
of his life from breaking through. 
“Down, Bayard,” sobbed Jac, when he 
saw us coming to him. Then to Pierre: 
“Strike—so that he doesn’t see.” And 
as he knelt at the beautiful head, and 
shielded the big, soft, trustful eyes under 
his arm’s embrace, and talked love talk 
into the silken ear, the scimitar whistled 
down a narrow hand breadth back of him 
in its second mercy stroke that night. 

Bull Jac arose, and a long blast of unre- 
cordable profanity burst from his lips, 
ending at last in an exhausted anticlimax. 

“Baboon-whelped litter of gibbering, 
stinking beasts!’”’ he finished, “do you 
think that one of your piffling darts can 
put an end to Jac St. Bouvier before he 
has balanced the life of Bayard with a 
hundred of your filthy lives?” 

If big Pierre had any reply we never 
heard it, for I laid a hand on a shoulder 
of each of these men and said, ‘‘Now we 
will go to Charlotte Braeme, who will have 
need of Frenchmen.” 

And so, without a word of question from 
these two, we were off on that wild night 
run—Bull Jac St. Bouvier astride his 
beloved Rabican, so to conserve his 
wounded strength for what might come; 
I with my left hand clutching his stirrup 
strap, bounding forward, my greyhound 
body feeling a stern delight in the thing it 
did the best; and Elephant Pierre du 
Frenne lumbering along on the opposite 
side of the steed, so that his sound right 
shoulder should take the strain of holding 
fast to the galloping horse. 

I set our course along the high road, 
back of the coffee groves far up on the 
side. of Sonoranganda’s slope; and as we 
turned at last from the southward course 
at the end of the race, and swung to the 
west where the mountain ran out to the 


sea, we saw below us the whole flat fertile 
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seacoast plain ablaze, acre upon aere 
upon acre. 

And so at the end of three hours’ ryn- 
ning we came to the sea, all unmolested— 
Bull Jac staunch upon his horse with no 
sound from him but an occasional bub- 
bling cough; Pierre the Elephant, breath- 
ing rhythmically to the heart breaki 
pace; and I, with the beseeching face of 
Charlotte Braeme before me, stretchi 
my stride at the end of the run, so that a 
space gradually opened up between me 
and the panting horse. 

And now, directly underneath me, 
closely huddled against the steep cliff, 
lay the white villa of Leon Braeme, al] 
quiet and serene, but ominous. For 
beyond the first far-spreading cane brake 
a red blaze was even then flaring up, where 
sugar houses were already afire. So I 
waited in mad impatience until the other 
two came up, for I had to show them the 
end of this short cut to the home of 
Charlotte Braeme—the steep way down 
the cliff, known to but two on Fragrant 
Island, Martel the lover, and his servant 
Mbanu. 

Old Leon Braeme opened the door at 
the back of his villa and took me into his 
arms. 

“Charlotte?” I asked. 

“She has kept telling me you would 
come,” he said. Then, steadily, “She 
is above, disrobing for the sea.” 

I looked at him in questioning amaze- 
ment. “The sea?” I said. 

“I had set aside my most reliable rifle 
for her,” he replied, “but she couldn't 
drive the fear of misfire out of her brain. 
And it would be hard to use steel on her. 
Besides she has a chance in a thousand to 
make the mainland before the tide 
changes.” 

But he called, ‘‘Charlotte!” anxiously, 
instead of answering me. 

And, “Immediately, father,” came her 
voice. How to describe its bravery and its 
sadness and its music I do not know— 
unless to say it was the voice of Charlotte 
Braeme. 

The four of us stood with faces toward 
the north windows, watching the beach 
road, around the angle of which must 
burst at any moment a rout of voodoo 
maddened slaves. Back of us on a table 
lay the mace of Charles Martel and the 
sword of Abd-er-Rahman. These two 
had come through the night on Rabican’s 
saddle bow, to the aid of Charlotte Braeme. 
But each of us held in his hands a modern 
rifle now, as we stood looking out that 
black beach road for the flare of torches. 

As we watched, there came on the stairs 
behind us the soft tread of an unshod 
foot that halted in sudden surprise. 

“Monsieur Pierre du Frenne and Mon- 
sieur Jacques St. Bouvier, Charlotte,” 
said Leon Braeme, “friends of Frangois, 
from the mainland, who have come to 
die for you. Messieurs St. Bouvier and 
du Frenne, my daughter Charlotte.” 

Knowing by her quick halt on the stair 
and by the task she had before her that 
she must be very scantily clad, we 
our bows toward the window where we 
stood. 

“Tt is a very wonderful thing,” my wo 
man’s voice said quietly, “to have men 
die for you.” 

The queenly acceptance! The climax 
of existence! That mighty exaltation that 

has been reserved for woman alone in this 
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world of staggering emotions! Men were 
to die for her. And she stood back of us, 
heroics furthest from her words or actions, 
and graciously received this gift. Yet no 
other thing was possible, or even thinkable 
with her, for she had lived twenty odd 
years of life with Creole Frenchmen. 

Then she said, *‘ Au revoir,” to me, and 
told me to make haste, because the channel 
was wide and the tide changed at six. At 
this a wonderful, brooding smile, such as 
comes sometimes to a lover’s face, played 
fora moment about the mouth of Elephant 
Pierre du Frenne. Her hand touched me 
on the shoulder in farewell. I would have 
given the heart out of my body to have 
turned and looked at her. 

Then the sound of the door closing after 
her and the crash of one of our rifles came 
simultaneously. Out at the angle of the 
beach road, a negro in the advancing rabble 
dropped his fagot, and crumpled down in a 
limp heap on top of it. And as the flame 
sputtered out in his flesh, a drab, sooty 
dawn struggled through the murk and 
showed us the black swarm scurrying 
back around the corner of the road into 
the shelter of the brake. 

The villa of Leon Braeme stood at the 
inland corner of a triangle of cleared land 
on which he had made a garden, gorgeous 
with royal poincianas, and the whole fan- 
shaped space lay clear before our rifles. 
The cliff, a bulwark to our left, ran tower- 
ing to a high promontory at the sea. A 
cane field flanked the clearing on the right, 
protecting us from the approach of the 
mob. The only swift approach to us was 
by the beach road, and any one entering 
the grounds from that came under our 
gun fire the moment he stepped beyond 
the angle of the brake where the road met 
the entrance driveway. 

None of us bothered them about the 
immediate safety of Charlotte Braeme as 
she crossed the open ground, hugging the 
diff in her swift run to the sea. Instead, 
forefinger of each one of us atremble, we 
watched the angle where the drive swung 
from northeast to north behind the cane 
brake. Our terrible responsibility. was 
that no one should make a step of. progress 
beyond that road angle until she reached 
the sea. Far to southwest the beetling 
cape of Antoransanga lifted its head, 
showing the mainland of Madagascar, 
more than ten kilometers of the Mossi 
Kambi Channel crossing its choppy waters 
between. A swim before her to try even 
this Fragrant Island mermaid—for it must 
be made at racing speed to beat the change 
of tide. Less than three hours. Impossi- 
ble. Yet she would try, like the Creole 

t she was. 

And so that she might have the greatest 
chance at success she was clad very dar- 
ingly for the task, clothed in such dazzling 
raiment that none looked after her. There 
Was another reason beside worship of so 
brave a woman—this: that let the eyes of 
that black rout once rest on her, and it 
would take marksmanship in accuracy 
and speed beyond the skill of any four 
men on earth to keep them back of that 
toad angle. So we kept our eyes along our 
gun sights, out the entrance road. 

The fire of a fighting chance flamed up 
80 high within my heart that when the 
warmth and blood drained suddenly out 
. it at the sound of the scream we heard, 

could not make myself believe that the 
Voice was hers, nor picture the horror and 
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loathing that started its wild crescendo, 
nor the monstrous fear that strangled it 
abruptly into silence as I saw her fall. 

Pierre du Frenne’s calm, elephantine 
mind put aside panic so immediately that 
I doubt if any such paralyzing consterna- 
tion as took hold of all the rest of us 
ever gained entrance into his steady brain. 
For before my thoughts or my bl 
stirred again his bulk had hurtled out of 
the chamber in a bound. He shattered the 
sash, cleared the low window ledge, hurdled 
the broad veranda and the railing that en- 
closed it. With what kind of lightning 
motion he dropped his rifle for us and 
snatched up the scimitar for himself I 
am still unaware. I did not even know he 
had it until I caught the sky’s livid reflec- 
tion on the blade in his rush across the 
green. 

Mbanu’s first thought at the outbreak 
of the insurrection must have been of the 
mountain road over which he had driven 
me so often, and of the snowy woman at 
the end of it. But thank God, we had 
come to her on the wings of love, that are 
swifter than the buzzard wings of lust. 

Now, half way down the sheer face of 
the cliff the black beast clung and swung, 
and dropped and caught and dropped 
again, descending. Always he kept his 


face turned away from the rock and over - 


his shoulder, so that his muddy brown 
eyes might feast uninterruptedly upon 
the little huddled heap that crouched 
beneath the great fan of a traveler’s tree, 
partly concealed there by the thick, frond- 
scarred trunk, partly covered by a spread- 
ing robe of night-black hair, through which 
there peeped long narrow gleams of snow. 
Now my Mbanu swung at last by one 
gorilla arm to the branch of a thick vine, 
just above the top of a tangena that grew 
at the foot of the cliff. His knees were 
tucked up, apelike, to his chest, his white- 
soled feet close under him; his great black 
body twisted leisurely a full turn to right, 
to left, and then to right again as he swayed 
there resting at the end of that prehensile 
arm. And ever, as he twisted, his head 
revolved, tight down between his shoulders, 
as far as it could in the opposite direction 
to his body, so that he might always keep 
his horrible eyes upon the partly sheltering 
base of the traveler’s tree. Ah, Charlotte 
Braeme, if you ever needed a Frenchman, 
you need one now! 

And now that great ape, Mbanu, opened 
his hand, and dropped like a stone 
full five meters down into the top of the 
tangena. But the sickness that weakened 
me as he disappeared into the foliage gave 
way to a great relief as I saw a mammoth 
shape draw up beside the traveler’s tree 
and take its stand before the crouching 
figure there. 

I saw the leaves shake high up in the 
tangena. Then lower down thick branches 
trembled. And the bottom twigs and 
branches had not ceased to quiver with 
the sudden load and release of his weight, 
before Mbanu had straightened to his feet 
and started fearlessly toward the Elephant 
and Charlotte Braeme. 

Pierre du Frenne looked once toward 
the villa, as though in hope that the Bull 
might see the thing he was about to do— 
as though he would like to call to him and 
say again, “You'll have to live still longer, 
Bull!” Then, with that rabid, lecherous 
animal bearing down upon him and the 
white-skinned woman at his feet he showed 
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that ancient scimitar a flaming deed of 
courage such as it could not match in a 
long life that had blazed with acts of 
dare-and-do. For he opened his hand 
and dropped the great blade into the turf 
As it stood there swaying back and forth. 
he trumpeted out a-wild wordless chal. 
lenge and, being weaponless, charged. 

I say to you that in that charge of his 
Elephant Pierre du Frenne showed me 
such a burst of speed as I had never seen 
before, and never shall again; and I am 
called Lévrier, greyhound. The black 
beast lowered his head and counter. 
charged like a water-buffalo, ferocious 
with brute desire to crush and trample, 
Yet I swear that their point cf meeting 
was twice as far from the traveler’s tree 
as from the tangena. 

There was no attempt at use of hands or 
arms. Such speed and mass made the 
strength of human limbs like the strength 
of reeds. Besides, as for Pierre du Frenne, 
all the calm pachyderm intelligence had 
been swept completely from his brain, 
Remained now only the lust for animal 
mastery. 

They met. I heard the crack of splinter- 
ing bones. Then, somersaulting over and 
over, the black body shot backward as 
though thrown from the sling of some 
ancient mangonel; slid sprawling ten times 
its length along the turf, face down, feet 
first, legs widely aspread—and stopped. 
It did not move again. 

The tension snapped. The roar of mus- 
ketry dinned into my ears as they registered 
sound again. I snatched up a piece and 
knelt beside Bull Jac. Old Leon Braeme 
was loading empty guns as rapidly as he 
could with the arm that was not crimson 
from the shoulder down. 

Out at the corner of the beach road a 
pile of blacks five high testified as to what 
business had been under way while I stood 
palsied. Back of this bloody bulwark 
we could see them crouched, crowding for 
the rush that we could never stop; for 
only three loaded pieces stood by the win- 
dow now, and the window ledge that had 
held qgur little supply of cartridges was 
bare. And too, they had caught their 
first glimpse of Elephant Pierre du Frenne 
staggering toward the sea, his arms bur- 
dened by unconscious freight to set the 
reckless fires of hell ablaze within them. 

I laid my empty rifle down. The beau- 


tiful misericorde had never been out of - 


my hand. . a 

“If they will only try to take me living. 
I can hold them long enough,” I said. 

But Bull Jac laid a strong hand on my 
shoulder. ; 

“Your business in this matter is to live 
for her. The other three of us will 
sufficient dying for her.” : 

He smote his chest a great resounding 
thump in sheer ecstasy of his mighty 
wounded vigor. Then he slipped his hand 
through the wrist thong of the mace ¢ 
was out at once upon the entrance drive- 
way, running toward that waving thicket 
of hungry, razor edged machetes like @ 
bridegroom to his bride. 

Just as the blacks started by scores to 
clamber over the bulwark of their dead, 
he stopped, and looking back toward 
villa, waved high the tremendous hammer 
as though it were a baton. And his bull 
voice roared back at us. 

“Look now, my old ones, while your 
good friend Jac collects his Bayard’ 
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” He gave his head a toss, then 
gttled his jaw on his chest, turned swiftly, 
ind rushed down the road te meet them. 

Whether it was on account of a desire 
take him alive for nameless purposes 
ir because of a kind of awe at the sight of 
we mad Frenchman charging the horde 
{ them—this cannot be known. But 
| ihere did not fly a single missile at him. 
‘Hie reached the mass unharmed, and 
: iis sweeping mace ate its way out of 
: gght into the front ranks of them at the 

noment of impact. 

: For a while there must have been 
rithin that writhing tangle of black life 

,crcle of death whose circumference was 
the huge spiked iron sphere that whirled 
it the end of the mace’s handle. Easily 
ye could see what happened whenever 
gme doomed unfortunate crowded 
iside that circle’s whizzing boundary by 
the pressure of the shrieking outside 
nasses that were struggling to get in to 
the kill. For now and then, to left or to 
right or toward us, some sprawling, broken 
thing would come driven through the stag- 
geting press, and whirl into the ocean, or 
plunge clear out of sight into the impene- 
table entanglements of the brake, or roll 
over and over towards us on the open road. 
And always, above the shrill jackal chorus 
there came to our ears a wild and gleeful 
bellowing. 

But soon the surrounding throng became 
0 thick that the sweep of that death 
hammer was not mighty enough to drive 
its victims through to the open. Now we 
began at length to catch glimpses of the 
great mace, as it rose and fell in vertical 
strokes above the squirming mass. We 
of the Martels have kept that mace as a 
sacred thing, hanging upon our walls 
through the centuries since that day at 
Tours. But never, even on that field, 
where the Cross spread wide its arms and 
stemmed the Crescent’s advance, did the 
great mace lift and fall in deadlier work 
thn in the hands of Bull Jac, striking 
that day for his murdered horse and for 
the voice of Charlotte Braeme. 

I know that this mighty Frenchman, 
lone there in the swarm of them, told off 
his Bayard’s hundred in generous measure 
before his strength had poured itself so 

y from the arrow wound that he co 1ld 
W longer keep clear a space about nim 
i which to do his work. But the time 
came at last when the loathsome octopus 
med over him, and shaking many 
victorious black tentacles in the air, heaved 
and billowed its hideous triumph, then 
settled down hungrily over the noblest 
prey devilfish ever hoped to feed upon. 

Snowy old Leon Braeme cursed his very 
avior, and forgetting to save a bullet for 
emptied the last loaded rifle 

squirming thing. I, myself, 
landing him Griibl’s automatic so that 
. heed not fall into their hands, was 
bat fe away for my run to the beach, 

{ filled with soul ‘sickness, half with a 

d grim pride at the end of old Bull Jac, 
when I saw the thick, black swarm’ lift 
ideal upward, man high, from the 
of something underneath. 

* froze to stillness. God! How that 

y monster tried to hold him down! 
se How its oozy tentacles sucked to the 
the b a clung fast with prehensile ends to 
R €'s tough interlacing canes! How it 
eee and tightened flat, and swelled and 
oated in its effort to engulf him there. 


oclock is Your 


Hour of Fate 


And you decide. 
On no other hour of the twenty-four depends so much. 


The three hours following seven o’clock may be 
used so that you get ahead—grow to be a bigger man— *% 
fitted for leadership, larger responsibility , more congenial . as} 
work, a better paying job, etc. Or all may be frittered oH 


away in mere pleasure. es 
There are 313 week-day seven o’clocks in every year a 

of your life—almost a thousand hours between these 

seven o’clocks and the following ten o’clocks. The use of even a fair part of 

these spare hours for just a few years can be made to mean SUCCESS. Every 

seven o'clock is an hour of decision. What are you doing with your seven o’clocks? 


Let us tell you how the United Y. M. C. A. Schools, with. spare-hour classes in 
hundreds of cities and with a well organized division of correspondence instruction; 


can bring to you the advantages given 140,000 young men during the past year.. 


The United Y. M. C. A. Schools stand for a quarter of a century of successful 
spare-hour teaching and new ideals in correspondence teaching—‘‘the most service 
for the least money.” , 


UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 


Dept. 10-0, 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Mark and Mail the Coupon and 
Let us Tell you What we can Make 
Seven O’clock Mean in Your Life 


United Y.M.C. A. 
Schools 


— Salesman — Bockkeeper 
{| — Stenographer — Civil Engineer 1 
Business Law — Surveyor 
— Better Letters — Electrical Engineer 
— Factory Management — Steam r 
— Foremansh ine-Shop Prac- 
— Mechanical ‘ineer tice 
— Draftsman — Plumber | 
— Illustrator — Farm Motor Mechanic | 
Advertising Man — Architect, 
— Accountant — Building Contractor 
| — Auto Mechanic — Agricultural Courses | 
Radio Operator — Poultry Husbandry | 
— Concrete Engineer — MathematicalCourses | 
— Ban _~~Eng ourse! 
Ing, English Courses 
| — Traffic Management — Foreign Languages | 
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DIAMONDS bata 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
» of Boston, has been one of the leading 

diamond importing concerns in America selling 

to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices' Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail —which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
Prospective diamond purchaser 


1 1 carat, $145.00 

This one carat dia- 
mond is of fine bril- 
liancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tif- 
fany style 14K, solid 
gold setting. Money 


Ladies’ Ali Piatinum 
Diamond Ring $200.00 


n Perfectly cut, blue white 
refunded if it can be diamond of ¢éxceptionally 
duplicated elsewhere i 
for less than 

Our Price 


direct to you $145. 


fine brilliancy. Ring is ex- 
quisitely hand-carved and 
pierced in the rich lace- 
work effect. 


Men’s Green Gold 
Diamond Ring 
05.00 


Fine blue white perfectly 
cut diamond, embedded in 
squared platinum top: Ring 
F is handsomely hand-carved 

3 in Grecian design. Money 
ne Co refunded if this ring can be 

*E duplicated elsewhere for less 

than $275.00. 


A few weigits ant prices of olher diamond rings: 


4% carat . . $31.00 1! carats . $217.00 
3écarat .. 50.00 2carats . 290.00 
carat . . 73.00 -3carats' . 435.00 
Money refunded if these diamonds can be purchas d 
elsewhere for less than one-third more 
WE REFER YOU TO ANY BANK IN BOSTON 
If desired, rings will be sent 
toany Bank you may name 
or anv Express Co., with 
privilege of examination. 
Our diamond guarantee for 
full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
THIS —VALUABLE 


— 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tclls how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how |/ 
they mine, cut and mar- 


ket diamonds. This 
book, showing weights, If 

sizes, prices and qu 

ties, $20 to $100,000, = 

is considered an 


authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: London, Amsterdam and Paris 
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FSi Turn your talent into money. We 
c_|show you how. Our students are 
specially trained for high-salaried 
ree ositions. Complete Home 
esident Classes. /illustrated Cat- 
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Charming Women 


You may not have the classic features of 
ideal beauty yet may have enough beauty 
and native charm which, fully developed 
and used, will give you that subtle yet compelling appeal. 
Without charm, no woman—however pretty—can 
be beautiful. ‘With she wins and ri even 


when beauty fades; 
Our BEA “you at 


- COURSE teaches 
home, personally and confidentially, by mail, the arts of 
the boudoir and the graces of society tha‘ 


t make women 
charming and attractive not only to the opposite sex, but 
to their own. 

A Profitable Profession for Women 

alify to open a Beauty Parlor in own town, and 
be i t. Write for our book “Making 
Dreams Come True,” by Ida Cleve Van Auken. You 
will en‘oy reading it—you will want to keep it. 
WOMEN’S COLLEGE of ARTS and SCIENCES 
1536 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


But in spite of every winding of the 
writhing arms the ~black abomination 
started to move off slowly toward the 
beach. I heard the voice of Leon Braeme 
change from blasphemies to pitiful prayers. 
And my own heart nearly burst within me 
as it throbbed its ache for that Bull’s 
success. I strained my ears to. catch a 
sound. But the black hyena pack had 
changed to devilfish even in its voice; the 
vicious screeching had died down into a 
sickening, squirming silence. I would 
have laughed aloud to have heard the 
bellow of that great bull voice break forth, 


'|for I knew how mighty the desire was in 


him fo roar out one last ear-splitting battle- 
yell... But he must have put down that 
primal inclination and ‘gathered into the 
muster of his remaining: powers even the 
precious energy of a: shout:- -— 

though -no ‘sound: from thick 
throat carne to my yearning -heart, yet I 


-| could see him there in’ my exalted fancy. 


Huge «arms embracing; -mighty hands 


_| clutching the’ fiends close about and over 


him. for protection. columnar legs stamp- 


‘| ing irresistibly; teeth bared; eyes blazing; 


head thrown back in transcendent pride in 
that last response of his mangled body to his 
will that in spite of all hell it should go down 
to its end into the big, salt, cleansing sea. 

When the first lapping wave washed over 
it fear struck into the vitals of that devil- 
fish, and it slunk cravenly off its prey and 
crawled shoreward up the beach. A high 
comber came rolling down out of the 
northwest, fresh with the wind of a hun- 
dred leagues of ocean, capped with a 
flying spray of snow. And while my eyes 
were straining for a sight of him, the 
wave broke on the end of the last tentacle 
that was still trailing out in the sea. And 
the white, sweet-bitter foam; hiding Jac 
and his hammer out of my sight forever, 
frothed up the beach. 


I found her waiting for me just beyond 
the breakers, floating quietly, with her 
face turned away from the blazing villa 
that had once nestled so cozily against the 
cliff. I kissed her, and the salt upon her 
lips was as sweet as the dew on Madagascar 
roses. Then we started to swim away from 
the reeking holocaust of Fragrant Island 
where paradise had been the day before. 

“Pierre du Frenne?” I asked. 

“He put me in the water,” she answered. 
“T stood knee-deep beside him coiling 
my hair, while he gazed down the channel 
with a light beyond all telling on that 
great, calm face of his. ‘You may look 
at me,’ I said to him. ‘I might not then 
be brave enough to die for you,’ he 
answered. ‘Not if I asked it of you?’ 
So he turned and looked at me.” 

So I know that Elephant Pierre had gone 
well repaid to his unutterably brave end. 

“He looked after me until I had waded 
to plunging depth. Then he disrobed. 
He did not know I watched him. His 
huge body is very beautiful!” 

The Creole! She would look at du 
Frenne just as frankly enraptured with 
the great beauty of him, and with heart 
as chaste as she had gazed starry-eyed 
at the mighty unclad loveliness of the Far- 
nese Hercules. 

“You and I, Francois,” she said, aftér 
swimming a little while in silerice, “will 
find it nearly beyond our powers to live 
worthily of the men who have given us 
their lives today.” 
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I let her have her own way and ti 
tell me of him. In fact I sadly have tan 
but little breath to question her, for she 
had developed, since I had last swum with 
her, some new refinement of leg stroke 
that flung a round heel flashing to the sur. 
face at the moment when my legs would be 
taking the little relaxation that comes at 
the end of each scissors kick. This little 
extra impetus, that seemed to add nothing 
to her effort, added enough to her speed 
to tax me severely in a long swim. But 
after a while she changed to breast stroke 
resting a little, so that she could talk to 
me more freely. And I was truly thankfyl 
for my head had started to reel from over. 
breathing. 

“He swam with an elephant’s strength 
and ease and speed, southwest across the 
channel, heading toward the sea,” she ex- 
plained when her breathing slowed to the 
point where she could talk, and her soft eyes 
were wet with a more precious brine than 
ever Neptune splashed into her face. 

“When he turned to look at me the 
time when I said he might, my hair was 
nearly coiled, but his eves had in them a 
light so fine that my checks stayed as cool 
as though I had been alone. He took a 
big clasp knife out of his pocket as I 
turned to wade into the sea. ‘God never 
made flesh like that to feed sea scavengers,’ 
he said, smiling as wonderful a smile as 
ever sweetened my father’s face. Then 
he started to loosen the linen at his throat, 
saying that I had better start at once, and 
that he thought, with the aid of the tide, 
before it changed, he might get far enough 
to east of us to keep the tigers amused 
a while until we got through the reefs at 
Antoransanga. He took the blade of the 
clasp knife out of his teeth to smile at 
me when he swam past.” 

I buried my face in the sea and changed 
my stroke again, trying to ease the ache 
in my heart with physical effort. But 
after a while, hearing my name faintly 
through the rush of water over my ears, 
I raised my head and found her many 
yards back of me. 

“Francois,” she said, as she came up 
with me, gasping, “I’m glad. I was 
terribly afraid that I really could swim as 
fast as the man I love.” The Creole 
water witch! Changing her thoughts from 
death to love in a breath. I rolled to my 
left side and started to lift my right elbow 
out of the water; but before my face went 
under, “Francois,” she said again. I 
stopped my arm recovery in mid-air. . Her 
eyes were golden. 

“Francois,” and the long, dripping lashes 
covered the golden light, ‘neither the 
Elephant, nor any other living creature 
in the world, is as beautiful to look at as 
the Greyhound!” 

When I remembered that I had waded 
into the surf for that long swim with no 
more clothing on me than was necessary 
to keep that sweet misericorde at my 
side, I kissed her till she begged for 
breath. But there are ‘times with men 
when the heart is filled to brimming with 
the love of men. Bull Jac was gone. But 
off to the west somewhere an Elephant 
lived all alone in that waste of heaving 
blue; a bullet wound in his shoulder; the 
scent of blood about him. And at six the 
tide would change, bringing with it in the 
racing current, up through Nossi Kambi 
channel, the white man eaters out of the 
Mozambique. 
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Brothers Under 
Their Skins 
(Continued from page 48) 


ne to pieces, and I’ve hung around the 
Club nights, and between times I strove 
to convince myself that I wasn’t missing 
you. i didn’t succeed, Dot, although in 
view of your reception it seems particularly 
awful of me to have been weak enough 


to——’ 
Craddock nodded. understood. 
Tom was tempted to say something nasty, 
albeit truthful. but being what he was, 
ne couldn’t quite bring himself to do it. 

“Indeed!” Dot sneered. 

“Dorothy,” Tom began, ‘‘you’ve been 
nagging me for years, and I think it’s now 
iime for a showdown. When I married 
youl loved you. I love you yet, but that 
doesn’t mean necessarily that I hate my- 
self, I took vou for better or for worse, 
for richer or for poorer, until death. us 
should part. I’ve played the game the 
pest I know how, but I’ve got the worst of 
‘t, You’ve about bankrupted me -and 
j think it would be better for us both if 
we didn’t wait for death to part us. I do 
not think either of us cares to commit sui- 
cide. How would you like to get a divorce 
irom me, Dot? You could go out to Reno 
end establish a residence there. I'll pay 
che freight—somehow, and I'll agree to 


pay you two hundred and fifty dollars - 


amonth until you remarry. If you should 
ever unmarry again, via any route, I stand 
ready to renew that allowance. Divorce 
would not end my sense of responsibility. 
It would only grant me the peace of mind 
I crave. I couldn't bear to see you dis- 
tressed for lack of money, you know.” 

“A divorce?” Dorothy’s voice was the 
quintessence of scorn; her light, silvery 
laugh fairly tinkled through the room, the 
most maddening thing Newton Craddock 
had ever listened to. 

“The idea doesn’t seem to appeal to 
you,” said Thomas patiently. 

‘A divorce—and leave you free to marry 
that odious woman? Really, Tom, you’re 
too transparent.” 

“Sure,” Craddock reflected, *‘ but you’ve 
got bum eyesight, lady bug.” 

“Well, how would separate maintenance 
suit you?” Tom continued. not 
aaxious for the scandal of a diverce, but 
I'm going to have peace at any cost.” 

“I'm awfully sorry,” Dorothy sneered, 
affecting a singularly sporty attitude, “but 
really, Tom, I shall not oblige you. I 
much prefer to reside in this apartment.” 

“Oh!” said Thomas, and was silent for 
@ minute, while a curious little twisted 
smile—the smile of a defiant little boy 
caught in an embarrassing predicament, 
fringed his kindly mouth. Craddock, 
through his crack, watched him, fascinated. 

Vell, I promised you a showdown, my 
dear,” Tom resumed presently, “and here 
it comes——”’ 

“Bully boy,” thought Craddock and 
cheered silently. 

“—So brace yourself to meet it. As 
T remarked previously, I love you. Ihave 
loved you since the first day I met you, 
but—your love is not so essential to me 
as my own honor and self-respect. 

' I've been your lackey, not your hus- 
band. I’ve humored your craziest whims. 
For your sake I’ve mingled with the rotters 
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The Mistakes 


That ruined millions of teeth 


We offer you here a ten-day test which 
will change jour ideas about teeth 
cleaning. 

The old methods failed to end film. 
So millions have found that well-brusted 
teeth discolored and decayed. Now dental 
science has corrected those mistakes, and 
we urge you to see the result. 


Film—the great enemy 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their great destroyer. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. It dims 
the teeth, then may foster attacks on them. 
When you leave it, night and day it may 
do ceaseless damage. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 


Results quick 


This ten-day test will surprise you. It 
will give you a new idea of what clean 
teeth mean. The benefits to you and yours 


may be life-long in extent. 


Each use will also multiply the salivary 
flow. That is Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It will multiply the 
starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It will multiply 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest authori- 
ties, and now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 


look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. Also of many diseases. ; 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. Able author- 
ities have amply proved them. Leading 
dentists everywhere endorse them. 

Both are combined in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. Millions of people have come 
to employ it. And glistening teeth, balf the 
world over, now show its delightful effects. 


and amazing 


So five effects, now considered essential, 
come from every application. And the 
early result is clean, beautiful teeth. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

This test will be a revelation to you. 
Cut out the coupon so you won’t for- 
get. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 19, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


. 
17 129 
i 
| | 
| 
| | 
Only one tube to a family. 


itlhood. 


That critical period of youth 
between childhood and young 
womanhood mars the beauty of 
many a complexion. The skin 
eruptions of adolescence may leave 
permanent blemish c tics 
can but hide these annoying marks 
—pimples, liver-spots, sallowness. 
Perfect physical health will pre- 
vent their forming. Wise mothers 
will instruct their daughters in 
the use of a good aperient to keep 
the skin fair and the blood clear. 

Nature's Remedy (NR Tablets), 
a vegetable aperient, is a real aid 
to a beautiful complexion. It acts 
naturally to improve the general 
health and prevent headaches and 
biliousness. It does more than a 
laxative, 


on 
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Chips off the Old Block 


NR JUNIORS—Little 
\ JUNIORS. One-third of regular dose. 
— Made of the same ingredi- 


ents then candy-coated. 


For children and adults. Have you tried 
them? Send a 2c. stamp for postage on 
liberal sample in the attractive BLUE and 
YELLOW box A LEWIS MEDI- 
CINE CO.. Dept.C_ St. Louis, Mo. 4 


We Start You in Business, 
men and women, opportunity lifetime to earn 1 
some income operating our “New System Specialty 
Candy Factories” anywhere. Booklet free. 
HILLYER RAGSDALE CO., East Orange, N. J. 


Beautifully Curly, 
Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron, 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


es 
Liquid Silmerine 
is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy, Perfectly. harmless. Serves also as 
@ splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores $1. 

PFarker-Bel Powder Comp « $1.00 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact 1.00 
Powdered Tarkroot (facerester) . . . 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower (depilatory) .. 1.00 
P. ONT & CO., 134 Madison St.,Chicage 


and nincompoops that inhabit your par- 
ticular little world. I’ve fox-trotted with 
you and your women friends night after 
night when I ought to have been home in 
bed, conserving my strength for the mere 
struggle of keeping youin pinmoney. I’ve 
taken funds out of my business to aid 
your cheap, vaunting social aspirations 
until now I’m on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Were it not for my father’s generous aid 
I would crumble tomorrow.” 

“Spare me this tirade,” she cried with 
scorn ineffable. *‘Really, Tom, you're 
quite theatrical. You’re making out quite 
a case for yourself, aren’t you? Poor boy! 
What does she Jook like, Tom? I mean 
without her war paint.” 

“What does who look like?” 

‘Your friend Trixie La Rue?” 

‘My dear girl,” said Mr. Kirtland pa- 
tiently, “‘we’ve never even been intro- 
duced.” 

“T dare say. She looks like that kind 
of woman. I’ve been with you on a dozen 
occasions in various cafés when Trixie 


was at an adjoining table, and she flirted’ 


outrageously with you.” 

‘Perhaps, Dot. I never noticed it if 
she did. By the way, who is Trixie La 
Rue?” 

‘Don’t try to lie out of it, Tom. You 
know very well who she is, and mine isn’t 
the first home she’s desolated.”” In sheer 
self-pity Dorothy commenced to weep 
again. 

“Oh, Tom—Tom,” his wife protected, 
‘‘how could you be so incredibly vulgar 
as to bring her to our home during my 
absence?” 

Tom threw up both hands in a gesture 
of despair. Behind the screen Craddock 
did likewise. 

“You do not answer,” Dorothy fumed 
triumphantly—and laughed. There was 
an eerie, hysterical note in that cachinna- 
tion that made the cold shivers run up and 
down Craddock’s back. ‘‘Deny it if you 
dare!” she challenged. 

‘What is this anyhow? The third 
degree? Of course I deny it,” shouted 
Tom, a splendid specimen of outraged vir- 
tue. “You blamed little lobster, Dor- 
othy!” he added. “Who’s been giving 
you this crazy song and dance?” 

“Have I not eyes to see with and a nose 
to smell with——” 

“Yes, little Red Riding Hood. And oh, 
grandma, what a sharp tongue you have!” 

“Who smoked that gold-tipped cigar- 
ette, there in your ash tray?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered stupidly. 
did?” 

‘Trixie La Rue did.” 

‘How do you know?” 

monogram ison thestub. Haven’t 
I seen her smoking cigarettes in public 
a hundred times?” 

Tom picked up the evidence and ex- 
amined it. The cigarette stub bore, in 
blue letters, the monogram ““T.L.R.” He 
read it aloud and shook his head dubiously. 
Craddock trembled. After all—these rich 
geezers—one never could tell. Perhaps 
Dorothy was right. At any rate she had 
ample grounds for her suspicions. 

“Very well, Mrs. Hawkshaw, the de- 
tective,’” Tom resumed easily, “bring on 
Exhibit B.” 

“Those two glasses,” she said and 
pointed to them. ‘You had a little so- 
ciable drink together, didn’t you?” 

“T decline to testify, Dorothy, on the 
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ground that I might incriminate myself 
Are you ready with Exhibit C?” ; 

“I am. Tom Kirtland, that woman 
was in this room not ten minutes before 
I came home.” 

“Well, I do declare. By the way, what 
are you sniffing about? One would almesi 
suppose you smell the lady.” 

“I do—and so could you if you dared 
admit it. She uses cheap perfume, al. 
though it’snomore than one would expect of 
the hussy. She must have doused herself 
from head to foot with the horrid stuff.” 

“Yes, I smell that. I detected it the 
moment I came into the room, and while 
I thought it a trifle strange, I didn’t remark 
on it. Just concluded you had been using 
it——” 

“You brute! How dare you insult me?” 

He started toward her, smiling, but she 
jerked back. So he sat down again. 

‘Now, about those monogrammed cigar- 
ettes—I can explain that,” he said dully, 
‘‘A chap down at the club gave them to 
me. I know him as Ted Ramsey, and that 
accounts for at least two of the letters 
of that monogram. He filled my case 
with cigarettes of his own special brand— 
said he wanted me to sample a blend of 
tobacco he’d mixed himself and tell him 
what I thought of it. He’s a Johnny that 
wears his handkerchief up his sleeve, so it 
is probable he brands his cigarettes with 
his monogram. I wouldn’t put it past 
him. I didn’t notice the monogram when 
I smoked these.” 

‘“‘That’s a very clever little story, Tom. 
Doubtless you could induce one of your 
dissolute friends to pose as Theodore 
L. Ramsey and establish an alibi for you. 
How do you explain these two glasses, 
sitting side by side so sociably?” 

“T can’t explain that at all,” Tom an- 
swered truthfully. ‘‘There was only one 
glass there when I left this evening—and 
the bottle was almost full.” 

“Tom,” breathed Mr. Craddock, “if 
there ever was a regular guy, you're him.” 

“Your story doesn’t get over,” chal- 
lenged Dorothy, slangily. 

“T don’t care a hoot whether it does or 
not,” roared Tom, with a sudden return to 
his belligerent attitude. ‘I’m not apdl- 
ogizing. I’ve offered you a divorce or 
separate maintenance, and you have replied 
that you intend to remain in this apart- 
ment. That’s all wrong. You're not 
going to remain in this apartment. 

“You and I are going to make a brand 
new start at this marriage business and 
we're going to start tonight. Please be 
quigt while I arrange your program for 
you. You've arranged mine for five yeats, 
but tonight we’re due for a new deal 
around. You’ve been the boss of the 
Kirtland family for five years and youve 
run it into a pretty mess. So I’m goilg 
to be boss henceforward and take it from 
me, lady, I’m going to be some! 
When it comes to handling you, old Simo 
Legree methods will prevail—that 3s 
you elect to dispute my right to rule. 

She laughed derisively. 

“The idea of your presuming to ordet 
my life,” she taunted him. 3 

“Suit yourself, my dear. It might 
interest you to know that there will be 
further deposits made to the credit of you 
bank account and that tomorrow mornilf 
I shall notify, every store where you hat 
credit that no further credit is to be & 
tended to you.” 
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She’ paled. “Tom! You would not 
dare subject me to such humiliation.” 

“Why not? You subject me to the 
humiliation of asking your creditors for 
extensions of credit. Dorothy,” he added 
wistfully, “do you love me just a little 


it?” 

. “No,” she replied. 

“Sure of that, my dear?” 

“J Joathe you.” 

“Well, if that’s the case,” he replied 
huskily, ‘another minute of life with you 
in this apartment would be unbearable. 
['l pack my duds and go, Dorothy.” 

He stepped across to her and patted her 
twice on the cheek—~gently, paternally, as 
one caresses a child—then picked up his 
hat and turned to go. But the woman 
spoke again. 

“T wonder what was so important in 
that note your light of love sent you by 
messenger just before I came in. Oh, 
don’t try to deny it. The colored hall 
boy told me all about it just before I en- 
tered the elevator. The messenger called 
twice to deliver the note and stated par- 
ticularly that it was to be delivered to no 
one but you. The vile minx. Of course 
she was fearful it would fall into my 
hands.” 

“You're a crazy woman!” Kirtland pro- 
tested. “So crazy that I won’t even take 
the trouble to deny your ridiculous ac- 
cusation. Good by.” 

There was not the slightest doubt about 
it. Tom Kirtland was about to terminate 
hostilities forever. All jingled as he was, 
Mr. Craddock realized that this patient 
man had reached the breaking point, and 
he longed to step forth and congratulate 
Kirtland upon the salvation of his man- 
hood. Indeed, so great was his interest 
that he concluded to stand erect and glean 
a better view of the dramatic climax. 

No sooner had he gained his feet, how- 
ever, than the room commenced to whirl 
around him. He swayed gently backward 
and forward and, answering a subcon- 
scious desire for support, he reached 
blindly forth and clawed at the phono- 
graph. His fingers touched a metal pro- 
jection which yielded to his touch, the 
disc commenced to-revolve and Tom 
Kirtland paused in his flight to listen to 
a pipe organ recital of an air that will 
never die, to wit, the Lohengrin Wedding 
March. 

Mr. Craddock, in the act of peering 
over the top of the screen, froze where he 
stood, despite the alcoholic warmth in his 
vitals. He and Thomas Kirtland ex- 
changed a long. searching glance. 

Slowly Mr. Craddock’s eyes commenced 
to take on the general contour and glaze 
of those of a dead fish; his face assumed 
the ripe color tones of an ancient Edam 
cheese, For fully ten seconds his face 
was visible. Then his knees commenced 
to sag and knock together. Slowly, like 
the sun sinking below the horizon, his 
terror-stricken countenance commenced 
to disappear behind the screen. And as 
he faded from view Mrs. Kirtland 
screamed: 

“Oh, Tom! A burglar!” 

To the best of Craddock’s belief, two 
hundred and fifty years passed before 

mas Kirtland removed the screen and 
throttled the demon phonograph. Then 
a firm grip closed over Craddock’s nape and 
Stretched him to his full height. He was 
thrust violently forward and a large firm 


A prophet may be without honor in his own country, 
but the man who uses Effecto Auto Finishes will at least 


have plenty of fame in his own neighborhood. 


You will not only have pride in 
che beautiful luster that Effecto Auto 
Finishes give your car, but you will 
have a luster so durable that it will 
last longer than the finish on most 
new cars. 

Effecto is the original, genuine auto 
enamel — not a paint, wax or polish. 
It is easy-working, self-leveling and 
flows on without streaks or laps, 
drying in 24 to 48 hours. 

Effecto Auto Finishes are made 
in nine enamel colors: Black, Blue, 


Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, 
Cream and White; also clear Fin- 
ishing varnish and Top & Seat 
Dressing. Top & Scat Dressing 
waterproofs all kinds of tops and 
makes old upholstery look like new. 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
and accessory dealers everywhere. 

Send for Color Card and Name of Dealer 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 149 ‘Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In 
Canada: 95 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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"—Not One 
Gray Hair, Now 


‘And my hair was quite gray a 
short time ago! 

“Tt wae falling out, getting brittle cnd 

x scalp was filled with dandruff 
and itched almost constantly. 

"A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. Theitch- 
ing giouped instantly. There was no more 
dandruff. And—marvel of marvels—it is 
now restored to its original color—not a 
gray hair shows anywhere!” 

Kolor-Bak is not a dye or stain. It is 
colorless, stainless, harmless and restores 
original color to hair simply by put- 
ting hair and scalp in a healthy condition. 

Send for our special trial offer; also Free 

on Hair which explains how Kolor- 
restores gray hair toits original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
"3834-3338 W. 38th St., Dept, 1081 Chicago 


In one minute 
corns stop hurting 


Don’t cut corns; it’s dangerous and 4 only grow 


again. like Dr. Scholl's for 
quick relief. mique design protects a t pres- 
scientific. Use coupon below for free damien or 4 
box at nearest drug, shoe or it store, 3! 


Sizes for corns, callouses and bunions 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Free Sample 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 

Dept. 508, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 

corns, atest booklet, “The Feet 

and The Care.” 
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Author of ‘‘The Valley of Silent 
Men,’’ and ‘‘The River’s End’’ 


HIS is the third and last of 

Curwood’s tense novels of 
the «“Three-River Country.” His 
first two sold over 250,000 copies. 
That would have been flattery to 
most writers—to Curwood, who 
lives the vivid north woods life of 
which he writes, it was a fighting 
challenge. 


Read, and you’]l spend breathless 
hours with, the wonderfu! new 
book Curwood has produced — 


_ Call for it today. 


Back from the Last Outpost of 
Romance has come The Greatest 
Adventure Novel of our Time 


By James Oliver Curwood 


Wherever books are sold—$2.00 


(@snopolitan Book (@rporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


It’s the dynamic tale of David 
Carrigan, who pursues a deadly 
mission into the seething furnace 
of the flaming forest—Of Marie- 
Anne a girl you’ll love despite the 
mysteries she refuses to explain — 
Of St. Pierre, a modern Viking of 
the Northland. It’s a book you’// 
want to read even if you haven’t 
read a novel for months or years. 
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foot reached him under the coat tails 


before he was out of range. 
“Oh! Wow! Mister! For Gawd’s 
sake!” he howled, and made a swift move- 


ment with his right hand toward his jj t 
rear pocket. Instantly Thomas Kirtland 
caught his arm and almost squeezed jt 
apart at the elbow. 

“None of that, my burglarious friend” 
he said. “I'll take the gun.” He thrust 
his hand into the pocket and drew forth— 
a green silk slipper! He sniffed suspi- 
ciously—first up wind,-as it were, and 
secondly at the toe of the slipper. In the 
meantime his wife, having placed the din. 
ing table between her and possible danger 
was gazing with tear-dimmed eyes at the 

Kirtland tosse e slipper upon 
table and ran his hands lightly = 


’Craddock’s body in search of deadly 


weapons. 
“T guess you’re not a very dangerous 
person,” he announced. ‘“What’s your 
name?” 
“New-Newton Crad-Craddock, s-s-sir,” 
“Don’t shiver so, Newton. I’m not 
going to hurt you. Brace up now while 
I present you to Mrs. Kirtland. Dorothy, 
my dear, this gentleman is Mr. Newton 
Craddock, a warm personal friend of Mis; 
Trixie La Rue. He carries one of her slip- 
pers in his pocket. I know it must be 
hers because it smells just like her.” 
“Pleased to meet you,” mumbled Mr. 
Craddock, and bowed. This destroyed 
his equilibrium, and but for the timely 
assistance of his captor, he would have 
fallen forward on his nose. “Trixie’s 


| no friend of mine, lady,” he assured her. 


“T’m_ respec-able married man myself. 
Tha’s just little bottle cologne I bought for 
Millie. Millie’s m’wife. Had little fallin’ 
out thish even’ an’ I run away. Then! 
says t’ myself, I says: ‘Crad, ol’ horse, 
thish thing’s all foolishnish. Yuh might’s 
well shtick it out like sport. © Poor geezers 
like you can’t afford no divorce, and you 
better make up with Millie. 

“So I buys little bottle cologne an’ put 
little bottle in m’ back pocket, an’ then 
I shoves Dorothy’s sh-shoe in on top, 
an’ then I takes a. tumble to meself on 
thish here skatin’ rink an’ bust little bottle 
cologne. Tha’s all. It’s leaked all down 
m’ leg.” 

Thomas Kirtland glanced at his wile, 
To the credit of that temperamental per- 
son be it recorded that she blushed. Her 
husband displayed signs of some intense 
inner disturbance, but controlling 
manfully, he replied to Craddock. 

“That was, indeed, tough luck, Newton. 
Pray accept my apologies for kicking you 
on the—cologne bottle.” 

“Yer ’pology’s accepted,” said Mr 
Craddock magnificently. After the. fist 
awful fright his new courage was comilg 
to his aid again. In the face of Toms 
assurance that he would not hurt him, be 
was almost debonair. 

“You will pardon me again, Newtot, 
for observing that you appear to be slightly 
soused. I presume you took my hospiti® 
ity for granted and helped yourself to that 
bottle of Scotch, using a glass from 
sideboard.” 

Again Mr. Craddock, out of deferentt 
to the lady present, essayed a Chestet 
fieldian bow in the affirmative. Agalt 
Thomas Kirtland had to spring to his 
rescue. 
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“May.I so far presume on brief ac- 
waintance,” the latter continued, “‘as to 
: uire if you are a professional burglar?” 
“Nix on that talk, Tom,” retorted Mr. 


e- 
ock. Me, I’m first assistant ship- 
: eek for the Consolidated Plumbing 
it ipsupplies peop!e- 
“Then how do you explain your presence 
»- home?” 


With the utmost gravity and comicality 

fr, Craddock related the circumstances 
ifhis visit, the finding of the door unlocked 
nd his overpowering curiosity to inspect 


dwelling of the rich, never seen a 
: jump like this before,” he concluded, 
4 g I just slides in to give it the once over.” 
. “A perfectly pardonable curiosity, New- 

ton, my boy. I have never seen the home 
e  pofan assistant shipping clerk, but I think 
op should love to slide into it and give it 
theonce over. However, while your story 
. gunds convincing, the proof of it will be 
is pireletter you speak of. You have it on 
your scented person, I dare say.” 


“Craddock obliged instantly by handing 
» Bover the missive, which Thomas proceeded 
toread aloud : 


Lotus Club, 7 P. M. 


Following an argument relative to the 
honesty of the average citizen, I have wa- 
gered a hundred with Collins and an equal 
sum with Somerset, at even money, that 
the average dweller in this graft-tainted 

I. village is not ordinarily honest. To decide 
d the bet we are to give this note to the first 
ly passer-by willing to accept it, and to pre- 
ve pay him five dollars for delivering it to 
your address. 
. I maintain that he will accept the five 
: dollars and toss the letter into the first con- 
venient garbage can. Collins and Somer- 
2! set declare he will give value received and 
n deliver the note. On your report to- 
I _ at luncheon the bet is to be de- 


ot 

le 

y; 

mn My dear Kirtland: 
$3 

D- 

De 


’s Yours, 

rs Ted L. Ramsey. 


Kirtland silently handed the letter to 
hiswife and resumed his cross-examination 
on Newton Craddock. 
p, | Well, Newton my boy, this is a tough 
m ff %e, don’t you know. You’re honest, and 
le | YUtenot honest. I wish to the deuce you 
m [hadn't taken Mrs. Kirtland’s slippers, 
because I don’t care particularly for this 
i, § 0p Ramsey, and it would tickle me to 
r- § death to see him lose his two hundred 
et § “olars. You see, I’ll have to make a re- 
se ort, and as the bet hinges on your honesty, 
I'llhave to tell them you stole——” 
“IT didn’t neither,” protested Craddock 
p. gPteously, “I—I—I only swiped a few 
mw ‘ngs for Millie. There was a roll of 
itogskins an’ a box of sparklers in the top 
f, @ wear drawer in Dorothy’s room, but 
st Mldidn’t touch them. What’ye t’ink I am? 
porch climber?” 
Again Thomas Kirtland gave evidence of 
ye hat strange internal disturbance, but he 
managed with great difficulty to control 
himself, and said: 
Well, Suppose you show me what 
You've swiped and let me be the judge.” 
at . Sfair enough,” Mr. Craddock declared. 
he m advanced to the table, waving gently 
a side to side, and commenced to shed 
iS loot. A certain hesitation in his man- 
however, caught the eye of the’alert 
who diagnosed it immediately and 
turned to his wife. 


Jot, my dear.” he said, “vour presence 


here is embarrassing to Mr. Craddock. 
He has something wrapped around his 
abdomen and he cannot very well disgorge 
it in the presence of a lady. ‘ You had bet- 
ter run along to bed, old girl. I'll not re- 
tire until I have seen Mr. Craddock safely 
home in the bosom of his family.” 

“Cut out the family,” declared Crad- 
dock dolefully. -“‘M’self, I’m strong for 
a coupla kids, but Millie says——” 

He glanced up as a sound of sobbing 


smote upon his ear. Tom and Dorothy 


were just disappearing through the door, 
so Craddock made his uncertain way to the 
entrance and gazed after them. Down the 
hall a little distance, Tom was standing 
with his back against the wall. He was 
holding Dorothy in his arms, patting her 
between the shoulder blades in a ridicu- 
lously masculine manner and kissing ber 
on the left ear. 

“There, there,” he wa’ saying, “I'll 
forget all about it, sweetheart. Tl never 
remind you of it, so don’t feel badly. It 
was pretty strong circumstantial evidence, 
you know.” 

“Oh, Tom—dear old Tom,” she wailed, 
“T’m a wicked, ungrateful woman, but if 
you'll only forgive me this once I'll never 
say a mean, unkind—word—to you— 
again—as long as I—live. Oh—oh—I— 
—deserve 


Ill 


THEY had had a long talk together. 
Finding Kirtland a sympathetic listener, 
Craddock had, after repenting in tears his 
single slip from the straight and narrow 
path, poured out to him a meticulous re- 
cital of the agonies of five years of bitter- 
ness and strife. When he told of the de- 
struction of his domestic establishment, 
due to his wife’s inordinate desire for a 
pink kimono to wear to breakfast; of his 
inability to furnish it; of his temptation and 
fall in the presence of the Kirtland kimono, 
Tom patted him on the shoulder and told 
him he understood perfectly, and that 
further explanations were not necessary. 

“Women is all alike,” Craddock con- 
cluded dolefully. “If you was to take 
my Millie and Dorothy and shake them 
up in a box togedder, an’ then marry one 
of them, sight unseen, there wouldn’t be 
nothin’ to choose between.’em. . But what 
gets my goat is findin’ ouf that a rich bird 
like you ain’t no better off than me. You 
got your troubles like everybody else.” 

“T fear,” said Thomas Kirtland, “that 
the colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are 
sisters under their skins after all. It’s 
pretty late now, Craddock, and you’d 
better be sunning along. I’ll send you 
home in a taxicab. Behave yourself in 
the future. If you can keep quiet about 
tonight’s adventures, I can.”’ 


IV 


It was almost a year before Thomas 
Kirtland met Newton Craddock again. 
They found themselves hanging to neigh- 
boring straps in the subway one evening. 
Recognition followed, and they greeted 
each other cordially. Since Craddock 
had never learned the polite art of dis- 
sembling, he quickly broached the subject 
nearest both their hearts. 

“Well, Mister Kirtland,” he said, 
“how’s the little lady? Got her trained 
yet?” 
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Kirtland smiled. Then he nodded. 

“T guess it was a one-night cure,” he 
said. “It isn’t hard, you know, Craddock, 
once a man declares himself and his wife 
gets the idea he means it. A woman just 
naturally loves to be bossed and managed. 
The secret is inknowing how to boss her and 
how tomanage her and still give hera square 
deal. The idea is to let her think she’s boss, 
but don’t let her think it too hard.” 

“Well,” replied Craddock, ruminatively, 
I put over one of them one-night cures 
myself. W’en I gets home from your 
place that night, Millie’s settin’ up waitin’ 
for me, and believe me, pal, there’s blood 
on the moon. The minute she gets a 
smell of me, she lets out a yell and comes 
at me swingin’ haymakers left an’ right. 
‘T’ll teach you to run around with other 
women,’ she says. Before I can get my 
dukes up she hangs a shanty on my right 
eye an’ cops me another on the beak. 

“Say, pal, that made me mad. You 


“You see—she’d dropped it—it fell 
from her muff outside her dressing room. 
And I—what’s the use of denying it—I 
love her, Cavasan. Of course, she don’t 
know that. She never will. Anyhow I 
picked up the glove. I put it in my pocket. 
Then, last night, when I was fumbling 
with it, one of the detectives asked me 
what it was. I told him. He took it from 
me. And—he found grease on it.” 

“From her motor car?” asked Cavasan. 

Mannheim shook his head. ‘‘They said 
it was the kind of grease you put on car- 
tridges. 

VII 


Tue Witherley is a somewhat dingy 
hostelry on one of the cross streets be- 
tween Seventh Avenue and Broadway. 
Cavasan knew what an apartment in this 
hotel, in these days of inflated values, must 
cost. Probably seventy-five dollars a week. 
And Ffolliott Dare was dependent upon 
the success of a play. Failure meant loss 
of work and income. Doubtless the Wither- 
ley was the best she could afford. 

Still, they were cheap quarters for a 
Broadway star. It would be an instructive 
lesson for thosé who jeered and jibed at 
the stage, denounced its immoralities, to 
behold the dwelling place of the star of 
“Folly.” If the nasty insinuations that 
Cavasan had heard at Simon’s last night 
needed any answer whatsoever, the answer 
was to be found in the girl’s residence. 

He knew that Mannheim, grateful for 
his promise to help, had telephoned Folly 
Dare of his coming. Nevertheless he 
experienced a thrill when the clerk, upon 
announcement of his name, told him that 
he was expected and that he might go 
right up to Miss Dare’s room. As he 
alighted from the elevator at the fourth 
floor he stopped a minute outside her door, 
delaying his ring until he had secured 
some mastery over himself. 

It was silly, inane, annoying. He'd 
seen the girl only once; she was engaged 
to another man. He’d talk with her as 
prosaically as though she weré ninety. 

There is something in the first touch of 
snowflakes against the cheek that, makes 


the blood leap in the veins. There is 
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should ha’ seen the way I clean 

girl up. Good an’ plenty! Ther’ 
down the law to her, just as you hens 
down to K. 

“T just talks to that girl likea - 
and she seen I meant it, ‘Mille Tey 
‘T love you an’ I always will, but any tine 
you try the old game on me from now on, 
I’m goin’ to’spank you an’ spank you hard’ 
Say, pal, I win hands down. There ain't 
nothin’ to it.” . 

He broke off and gazed musi 
the black window for several = 
Suddenly he leaned confidentially toward 
Thomas Kirtland. 

“Say,” he queried, “how about you and 
the Missus? Anythin’ doin’?” 

Thomas Kirtland half smiled. 

“Not yet,” he mumbled, and added, sud. 
4 but soon!” 

r. Craddock thrust out a gri 
Mr. Kirtland shook it heartily: 
They were brothers under their skins, 


The First Night 


(Continued from page 64) 


something in the sight of the first leaflet 
opening in the spring that makes a man 
glad to be alive. Something akin to the 
emotions aroused in these things of nature 
was the emotion aroused in Cavasan by 
Ffolliott Dare’s entrance into the littl 
living room whither he had been ushered 
by a maid. 

She was alive. Elementally alive, as 
animals are, as trees are. Yet behind that 
animal vigor of hers was something else- 
a spiritual quality, a mental alertness that 
was evident in her candid violet eyes, 
amazingly screened though they were by 
the long dark lashes, and in the sweet lines 
of her mouth. 

He found himself clumsily and rather 
precariously seated upon a once-gilt chair, 
badly tarnished now, its upholstery shiny 
and worn. He had dropped his hat upon 
the floor when she had gripped his hands; 
he bent over now and retrieved it. When 
he straightened up, coloring at his own 
embarrassment, he thought he detected 
the faintest gleam of mirth in her eyes. 
He felt suddenly resentful. He'd come 
here to help her, not to become a victim 
of her charms. ; 

He stared at her a moment. Could it 
be that she was callous, indifferent, unable 
to comprehend the tragic gravity of her 
position? Then he knew better; he re- 
ognized the calm cool courage of her that 
could inspire her to smiles when teas 
would have been the recourse of a less 
woman. 

“You're a brave woman, Miss Date, 
he said. ; 

“Because I dare to smile at Stent 
Cavasan?” She rose from the chair inl 
which she had sunk. She pirouetted 
one toe and dropped him a mock courtey: 
Amazingly she seemed only twelve yes 
old. _ She stopped; she sat down again, 
pointed a finger at him. 

“You, Stevie Cavasan! How dare yw 
come in here and show so plainly that 
you've forgotten the girl who kissed y% 
and cried because you wouldn’t marty bes 
right away.” 

He felt a great sensation of relic. 
Now, suddenly, he did recognize her. At 
least he supposed he did. For he remem) 
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‘the girl at the Franklin Seminary. 
ge ie only a few rods from the 
Franklin Military Academy. He remem- 
hered the little tease who, one day when 
the two schools met at a dance, had evinced 
for him a sudden infatuation, had kissed 
him publicly and then with equal lack of 
privacy wept because: he had scorned the 

estion of marriage. 
Now, hé knew her. And because he 
knew her his embarrassment fell away 


m him. 

“Where,” he demanded, “where do you 
set that stuff about a new friend, Miss 
Dare?” 

She shrugged. “Aren’t you? You 
weren't friendly on that day so long ago.” 

He grinned that flickering grin of his. 
“Jf it is possible, Miss Dare, I’d like to 
make amends for what, after all, was a 
youthful error.” 

She grimaced. He had no idea that a 
grimace could be so charming. 

“T read your article in the Moon this 
morning, Mr. Cavasan. I assure you—I 
vanted to cry. You were so—well, you 
snow, I think, how grateful I am. Td 
en your name before, of course, over 
other articles in the Moon. But I didn’t 
emember the name. Not even when Mr. 
Mannheim ’phoned me a few minutes ‘ago 
chat you were coming. And you know 
that a spoken name often evokes more 
memories than a printed one.” 

He nodded. He wondered if that bit of 
knowledge was of her own experience or 
if she had heard someone say it. But 
what did it matter? 

“But when you came in just now,” she 
went on, “I knew you at once. And I 
remember how—shall I say cold—? you 
were.” 

“Trust a woman to remember, forever, 
the fool side of a man,” said Cavasan. 
“Tsn’t there something sensible about me, 
something admirable, that you can recol- 
ect?’ 

She smiled again. Her red lips parted 
to reveal white teeth, small and perfect. 

_ “Why, yes,” she said, “there must have 
veen something extraordinarily attractive 
ebout you. Haven’t I remembered, for 


your benefit, that I tried to kiss you?” 

“You have,” agreed Cavasan. ‘And 
because of that, Miss Dare, the other is 
forgiven, if you will please understand 
ihat I have gained in sanity since my 
childhood. 

It was the first time he had flirted in— 
well, in all his life, so far as he could 
recollect. Not that he hadn’t enough 
women friends! It was simply that there 
had been nothing of sentiment in his 
‘xperience with them, nothing that sa- 
voredof romance. But this conversation 
with this lovely girl, that turned on old 
incidents—clearly, now, he remembered 
the long-legged girl of the Seminary. 
€d never known her name; he wondered 
how she’d known his. For she hadn’t 
been more than eight or so, and he’d been 
only twelve. It was flattering, bewitch- 
ingly so, to know that Ffolliott Dare had 
Seoenered him for more than a dec- 


Oh, but she was engaged to another 
man! Suddenly he remembered that 
Vitally unpleasant fact. And his manner 


changed; he colored ight i 
‘age ored, sat more upright in 


“Mr. 
t I 


soem wished me to help—to do 


whai 


“T understand,” she said. “Mr. Mann- 
heim has just told me that you were prob- 
ably the greatest detective in New York, 
even though you didn’t practice it.” 

“T hate it,” he grunted. “Except this 
time.” 

She smiled her thanks. ‘And you 
think that you can find out—oh, Mr. 
Cavasan, I’m almost frantic!” 

And suddenly, she was. Her violet eyes 
dilated; her breath seemed to come more 
quickly from between her parted lips; 
her bosom seemed torise and fall more 
swiftly under its covering of dark blue 
cloth. 

“You mustn’t be,” he told her. 

“That’s what Mr. Venable—my lawyer 
told me this morning. But—the detec- 
tives came here—Mr. Cavasan, they— 
.they—”’ she paused as though the incred- 
ible suggestion could not be formulated 
in speech—“‘suspect me.” 

“Absurd,” he said. 

But she shook her head. “Not at all, 
Mr. Cavasan. They know that I was 
angry with Mr. Blanding, that—that I’d 
‘slapped him. I——” 

“Absurd,” said Cavasan again. ‘“ Bland- 
ing loaded the gun himself. They can’t 
get around that, can they?” 

She seemed to shrjnk in the chair; 
seemed older, care-ridden. 

““No—but they think—they seemed to 
think—that I might have substituted 
bullets for the blank cartridges—or anoth- 
er gun——” 

“Did they say that?” he demanded 
quickly. 

“They kept questioning me as to who 
had access to my dressing room. What 
else could they have meant?” 

“And who did have access?” he asked. 

““No one—except my maid. Oh, others 
could have gone in there—the members of 
the company, the stage-hands—but how 
could they have known that I would aim 
at Mr. Blanding? It’s too far-fetched. 
Why, in rehearsal’I always aimed at the 
floor——” 

“Easy,” counseled Cavasan, for her 
face was working and tears, hysteria, 
perhaps, lay close behind. ‘Tell me, do 
you ever tinker with your motor car?” 

Her eyebrows raised. ‘‘My motor car? 
I haven’t any, Mr. Cavasan. The lowly 
taxi is my nearest approach to a private 
car.’’. 

hog what were you in last night?” he 


“Went home in? Mr. Grant took me 
home in a taxi,” she replied. 

He shook his head. ‘“‘I mean the car in 
which you went to the Regent Theater 
last night—at about three or four this 
morning, rather.” 

Her eyes were perfectly clear as she 
replied, ‘‘Why, I never left the hotel last 
night. At three or four in the morning? 
I was trying to sleep at that time, Mr. 
Cavasan.” 


VIII 


Sue had lied. That was the salient 
fact that Cavasan brought away with him 
from the Witherley and from the presence 
of Ffolliott Dare. For he had not been 


mistaken last night; it had been she, no 
one else, who had slipped furtively from 
the limousine, dodged up the stage-door 
alley, to return, frightened of manner, 
terrified of feature. 
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be easily disproved. 
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But why did she lie? A hundred pos- 
sible reasons suggested themselves, but 
only one of them was sane: she had gone 
back to destroy some evidence that in- 
criminated her. What other sensible 
explanation was there? 

Only—it wasn’t-credible. This merry- 
eyed girl, for all the hot emotions she 
possessed, could not have killed Stewart 
Blanding. ‘Ffolliott Dare. might strike a 
man in warm blood, she had slapped 
Blanding’s face. -But to plan so atrocious 
a killing—— 

He -was an ass! All right, grant the 
fact. He wouldn’t argue with himself 
about it. He admitted it. So then, rea- 
soning as an ass might reason, refusing to 
believe that Folly Dare was a murderess, 
what other reason than the one he had 
already adyanced to himself could exist for 
her return to the Regent Theater last 
night? 

To save someone else! 

She had lied. Well, what of it? She 
was no murderess. That he would stake 
his- soul upon. 
It only remained for him to find out why 
she had lied and protect her, perhaps, from 

e effects of the lie. For someone else 
might possibly have seen her; she might 
tell the same falsehood to that someone, 
and might thereby involve herself more 
deeply than already she was involved. 

He reviewed all that she had told him. 

There was little in it. She had disliked 
Blanding. That was all. The rest of it, 
the scene upon the stage—she had added 
nothing to what he already knew. All 
right, then, he must work upon those 
meager foundations. 

_The glove that Mannheim had incau- 
tiously exposed to the police! It didn’t 


wm |matter what the police said. The same 


sort of grease that is used upon cartridges 
is also used upon the springs of an auto- 
mobile. That was why, thinking of an 
explanation that was simple, even though 
the police in their eagerness to find a 
victim had rejected it, Cavasan had asked 
Folly if she ever tinkered with her motor 
car. And she had replied that she had 
not, that she had no motor car. Then had 
followed her downright misstatement, to 
put it mildly. 

But to analyze her utterance that the 
lowly taxi was her nearest approach to a 
private car. That was a flat staterhent, 
which, if not true, could, she must know, 
If she possessed an 
automobile she would know she could not 
hide the fact of ownership. 

Yet she had been in a private motor 
last night. Cavasan knew a taxi when he 
saw one. Whose motor car then? If he 
could answer that question he might find 
himself on the edge of important dis- 
closures. 

He had walked half a dozen blocks from 
the Witherley- when he had progressed 
thus far in his thoughts. He stopped. If 
Folly had been out of the hotel at three or 
four o’clock last night—he began to be- 
lieve that it must have been nearer four 
than three—the night clerk of the Wither- 
ley or some other employee must have 
noted her late departure.or entrance. He 
turned back up Seventh Avenue. 

Into his stride now came an alertness 
that had been absent. Heretofore the 
problem had presented itself as a whole; 
it had been difficult to get a grip on details. 

The man behind the desk now 'ooked 


Nothing else mattered. | 
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up at Cavasan’s entrance, recognized }; 

as the recent caller upon Min 

reached for the telephone as though 

announce him again. : 
gee shook his head. “I came to 

make certain inquiries—I’m 

Moon,” he said. ? from ‘th 

The clerk nodded. He was shabbi 
dressed, harassed-seeming, as though . 
thousand creditors hounded him, a com- 
mon enough type in New York. Cay. 
asan’s hand slipped into his trousers’ 
pocket; it came out with a bill snuggled in 
the palm. He placed his hand, palm up 
on the desk behind which the clerk stood 

The clerk’s eyes glistened. 

‘““Where’s the night clerk?” asked 
Cavasan. 

“T’m him,” was the answer. 

Cavasan laid the bill upon the counter. 
The clerk picked it up and swiftly put it 
away in his clothing. The reporter took 
another bill from his pocket. 

“On duty last night?” he asked. 

The clerk nodded, his eager eyes upon 
Cavasan’s hand. 

“Been to see Miss Dare,” said Cavasan. 
‘Got a good story—good enough—but I 
want something a little snappy—you 


know. 
“The clerk nodded wisely but a little 
regretfully. 

“There’s been other newspapermen 
here today, but she wouldn’t see any of 
them—except you,” he said. “And | 
could tell ’em nothing. Don’t know 
anything.” 

‘Not about the killing at the Regent— 
certainly not,” agreed Cavasan. ‘“‘But— 
you know what the public likes—private 
stuff. For instance, what an actress eats 
and wears; the men she goes out with— 
that kind of thing. Night life stuff too. 
For instance, what time did Miss Dare 
come in last night? How did she act? 
Get me?” 

“Sure I do,” said the clerk. “But 
there ain’t much to tell you. She come in 
with a young man, talked with him-a min- 
ute in the lobby here, then went upstairs. 
That was around one o’clock, I think.” 


’ 


Cavasan nodded sagely. “But later 
on? Did she go out again?” 
The clerk shook his head. *‘No.” 


“Sure?” insisted Cavasan. 

“Dunno how she could have. I was 
behind the desk all night. I’d have heard 
the elevator—always do look up when it 
comes down.” 

“She might have walked down the 
stairs,” said Cavasan. He had noted that 
the stairs were well hidden from the 
clerk’s desk. 

The man frowned in bewilderment. 
He had not thought of that before. .“Surt, 
she might have,” he admitted. “But- 
I’m sure I’d have seen her cross the lobby. 

*“Of course,” said Cavasan. 

He asked a few aimless questions a0! 
then again left the Witherley. One thing 
he had learned. Folly Dare could have 
left the hotel without the knowledge of the 
clerk. She might also have ret 


“without his being aware of the fact, pir 


vided that in both cases she had used the 
stairway instead of the elevator and hat 
been fortunate enough not to attract bi 
attention as she crossed the lobby. Thi 
latter was quite possible. 

It only remained for him to locate thea! 
in which she had ridden. He grinned wy! 
as he walked again down Seventh Avent 
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He was acting as though he wished to 
prove Folly Dare guilty of murder. Well, 
he couldn’t help it. To disprove absolutely 
any possible charge against her he must 
know things that she feared to tell. 

He should have told her what the police 
really suspected. But when she had so 
calmly lied to him he had been—well, 
flabbergasted was the way he put it to 
himself. Still, he’d better telephone. He 
id so. 

“8 trembled as he heard her, in re- 
nse to her maid’s summons, say: 

“Hello, Mr. Cavasan. You haven’t 
found out anything already, have you?” 

How vibrant her voice was. 

“Not a thing, I’m sorry to say. But 
it’s rather soon, Miss Dare. You remem- 
ber that I asked you if you’d ever tinkered 
with a motor car?” 

“Ves?” Her voice was suddenly cold. 

“The reason I asked was—one of your 
gloves——”’ 

“Benny Mannheim ‘phoned me and 
told me—before you came, Mr. Cavasan. 
And I told him that I’d dropped my hand- 
kerchief under my taxi. I bent for it and 
my hand touched the springs.” She 
laughed. “Mountains out of mole hills, 
Mr. Cavasan. Benny was ffantically 
worried. If you’d asked me ‘when you 
were here—but I didn’t get the meaning ot 
your question. You should be franker, Mr. 
Cavasan. But you didn’t want me to 
think that you’d suspected me—even for 
a minute, did you?”’ 

He murmured something indistinguish- 


able, and a moment later hung up. How | 
pat her explanation was! And why hadn’t | 


she mentioned to him, when they were 


talking in her apartment, of Mannheim’s | 


having told her of his break: He. won- 
dered if it was because she had been so 
alarmed at his question about her having 
been at the theater that she had deliber- 


ately got away from any further discussion , 


of motor cars. 


| 
She was—well, she wasn’t ingenuous, | 


to put it mildly. And hadn’t there, now 
that he thought it over, been, despite her 
calmness, something of strain in her voice 
as she’d asked him if he’d found out 
anything? 
_ Oh, he was seeing things! He was 
imagining things. Let him stick to facts. 
Quavers of the voice might mean things on 
the stage, or in fiction, but in real life they 
meant nothing. They weren’t evidence, 
and they weren’t proof. He wanted some 
evidence, something to show that Stewart 
Blanding had died by accident, or had been 
ed by someone whose name was not 
Ffolliott Dare. 

Idly he turned through the cross street 
on which the Regent Theater was situated. 
He saw a long line of people formed in 
front of the box office window, stretching 
out into the street. Curious, he climbed 
the short flight of stairs to Mannheim’s 
office. The little manager received him. 
All = seemed to have left him. 

e’re going to pla i ie,” 
it going play tonight, Stevie, 

Cavasan sat down. “ Miss Dare willing?” 

She’s the real thing,” said Mannheim 
exultantly. “The police made me promise 
hot to mention my break to her, but I got 
thinking it over. Who the hell are the 
police, I asked myself. They want to put 
something over on Ffolliott Dare. I'll 
see them in hell first. So after you left I 
telephoned her. And she explained it.” 
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When Eyes Are 
Is Your Complexion at Ease 


Does your complexion wince under the appraising d 
gaze? Does it fear the 
; —“‘muddy”? Or is it a complexion of confidence—one 
that delights in closé inspection? It is the latter if you ! 
use Carmen! For Carmen gives the beauty, the youth- 
ful bloom, the satiny smoothness that craves scrutiny, 
knowing that the more critical the gaze, the more pro- 
nounced the praise. 
Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen the 
powder whose charming natural effect on the skin is 
never lessened under dampness or glar- 
He Final Sruch_ ing light. It is truly the face powder 


extraordinary, as a test. will show. 
Sample Offer 


Send 12c to cover postage’and pack- 
ing for purse size box with three 
weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
and new Brunette Shade 


—50c Everywhere 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many splendid 
opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment and Finance, Few professions offer better oP 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gence, The tremendous business growth of this coun- 
try has created a rich field for the expert. There are 
only about 3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do 
the work of the half million concerns needing pro- 

ient accounting service. The expert accountant is 

needed today in every big executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
big positions. The LaSalle Problem Method will train 
ou by mail under the direct supervision of William B. 
astenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and 
Instructor, University of Illinois, Director of the Illi- 
nois Society of Certified Public Accountants, and 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants, as- 
sisted by a large staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants, including members of the American Institute 
of Accountants. You will be given whatever training 
instruction or review on the subject of bookkeeping 
you may personally need—and without any expense 
to you. r big free book on the accountancy pro- 
fession fully explains how we train you from the 
ouna up, according to your individual needs, from 
simplest bookkeeping principles to the most ad- 
vanced accounting problems. All text material sup- 
plied in the course has been especially prepared in 
clear, easy-to-understand language so that you can 
readily master the principles by home study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which 
fully describes our expert training course and tells ail 
about our Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. examina- 
tions, state regulations, salaries and incomes, and 
bow you can qualify for a high-grade accounting po- 
sition without interference with your present position. 


Valuable Book FREE 


A prominent Chicago executive says: “Get this 
book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ even if it costs 
ou $5.00 for acopy.”’ Let us send it to you free, with 
iterature explaining how you can train for a Higher 
Accountancy job without interference with your 
present duties. Send coupon today—NOW. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


One,” all without obliga- 
Training itions as Auditors, 
OF posi as Audi 

Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 

countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
world ior ev i — 
or 
If interested in any “these courses, check bere: 
Business 


Cavasar. nodded. ‘Yes, she explained 
it to me.” 

“Simplest thing in the world,” said the 
manager. ‘And then I asked her if she’d 
play tonight—and she said sure she would. 
Why should a misfortune, great as it was, 
rob me of my chance to make money?” 

Suddenly Cavasan felt cynical. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose her own name in electric lights 
had anything to do with it, eh, Benny?” 

“You’ve met her,” said the little Jew 
simply. “You know that she’d do more 
for a friend than for herself.” 

And Cavasan did know it. He felt 
ashamed, in the presence of Mannheim’s 
faith in the girl, of his own petty thoughts. 

“You’re right,” he said curtly. “Police 
have any more questions to ask?”’ 

Mannheim shook his head. “I guess 
maybe they aren’t so wise as they think. 
I guess maybe they’ve decided it was an 
accident after all. For a little grease on a 
glove ain’t going to put anyone in the 
chair.” 

“T should hope not,” agreed Cavasan 
heartily. 

He suddenly felt useless. The police 
had discovered a mare’s nest, had sent 
detectives to visit Folly and her fiancé 
and then—thought better of it. They 
hadn’t even mentioned the circumstance 
that had aroused their suspicion to the 
newly made star. 

He left Mannheim’s office feeling down 
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in the mouth. Of course, he was glad that 
the accident theory was probably ac. 
cepted, but—he would have liked to have 
done something for Ffolliott Dare, earned 
her gratitude. 

He found himself, cast down of spirit 
feeling a bit absurd, in the vicinity of 
Bryant Park. He’d ’phone Perry from 
his rooms instead of from some public 
booth. So he crossed the square behind 
the Public Library and mounted the short 
steps to the door of the converted private 
house where he dwelt. His landlady met 
him in the hall. Her face was disapproy- 
ing. 

“There’s a young woman waiting in 
your apartment, Mr. Cavasan.j She 
wouldn’t wait downstairs——”’ 

Cavasan didn’t wait for her to finish. 
Somehow he knew who was upstairs, even 
though he couldn’t imagine why she was 
there. And intuition had not lied to him, 
As he opened the door of his living room 
Ffolliott Dare rose from the sofa on which 
she was seated. She advanced to him, 
and her eyes and voice were frightened, 
pleading. 

“Mr. Cavasan, tell me—tell me—how 
does one get out of town—without the 
police knowing, I mean?” 

He stared at her. Her question, with 
its ghastly implications, didn’t shock him. 
She was in trouble—and she had gone, not 
to Allan Grant, but to Stephen Cavasan. 


Why did Folly Dare need to know how to leave town without the knowledge of the 


police? Did she need to flee? 


are questions which Stephen Cavasan has to solve. 


Or was she trying to protect someone else? These 


What he finds out—and how 


he finds it—is revealed in the next instalment of this swift-moving story, in 
NoveMBER COSMOPOLITAN. 


Speeding-Up Your Senses 


(Continued from page 41) 


cashier to tell that she was probably the 
person she claimed to be. When a stranger 
comes to a bank seeking to cash a draft on 
another bank in a distant city, the case is 
simple enough. Banks in large cities are 
constantly dealing with one another, and a 
glance at the records will determine 
whether the number of the draft that is 
presented is what it should be if issued in 
regular order. That is, if the number is 
close to the number of another draft on 
the same bank received only a day or two 
previous, it is presumably all right. The 
only question then is the identity of the 
person presenting it, and many a stranger 
has been identified by the simple expedient 
of having him show the tailor’s mark on 
his clothes. If his coat is well fitting and 
the wrinkles in it show that it has been worn 
by him for some time, the chances are that 
the name on the tailor’s mark is his own. 
After all, most detective work consists 
simply in finding out things. It doesn’t 
matter whether you’re a professional sleuth 
pursuing a criminal, a business investiga- 
tor after facts, or an amateur trying to 
find out what you can as a mere matter of 
amusement; what you're really seeking is 
information. And you do this every day 
of your life. If you wish to know the 
whereabouts of a man, or of an elusive 
fact, the method is much the same; you 
must figure out, first of all, where the man 
or the fact you’re seeking is most likely 
to be. Then you go there by the shortest 
possible route. 
Every criminal investigator knows that 


there are a few places where a man being 
hunted is almost certain to go. If he has 
left home under a cloud, he is certain to be 
keenly interested in learning the latest 
developments in the situation from which 
he is escaping. Consequently he will call 
for mail. 

A newspaper man I knew wished to 
meet a stranger who was expected to 
receive mail at the general delivery win- 
dow. The reporter had never seen the man 
and had no description of him, yet he 
recognized the fellow reacily enough 
when he applied for his mail, because he 
had taken the pre¢aution to mail him 4 
letter in a red envelope. When he sawa 
tall, well dressed chap receive that envelope 
at the window, he promptly stepped up 
and introduced himself. 

Much more difficult was the problem of 
a young man in New York who wished to 
find a girl who had been his boyhood 
sweetheart. He did not know where she 
lived and did not even know the address 
of any of her family to whom he might 
write, but he was certain that she was 2 
New York, because he had caught 4 
glimpse of her as his train was pull 
away from the platform of an “L” station. 
She evidently had not been in New York 
long, for her name did not appear in the 
city directory or telephone book. As she 
had never been employed, there was 00 
chance for using her occupation as a clew. 
So far as he knew, she had never bee® 
married, and he proceeded on the assump 
tion that she was living under her mat 
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name. It happened that he told me his 
lies one evening, and I tried to help. 
We called up about fifteen of the hotels 
most likely to appeal to a voung woman in 
her comfortable circumstances, but this 
hunt proved fruitless. Then the young 
man chanced to drop one more little clue. 
He said that she had long had an admirer 
in New York, a rather prominent man, 
named, let us say, D. LeRoy Abbington. 
It occurred to me that if Abbington, a 
wealthy bachelor, were fond of this girl he 
would doubtless send her flowers and 
candy. F 
Asearch in the telephone book disclosed 
the he was living in a fashionable apart- 
ment house near Fifth Avenue. About a 
block and a half distant from the apart- 
ment, we found, was a Fifth Avenue 
florist shop. This store, it seemed to us, 
would be the one most likely to attract the 
man if he bought flowers. Mv young friend 
then agreed to go to the shop the next 
morning, posing as an employee of Abbing- 
ton, and complain that the flowers ordered 
by Abbington, to be delivered to Miss Scott, 
had not been received. The florist pawed 
through his order book for some moments 
and inquired, “‘ Do you mean Miss Minerva 
Scott, on Central Park West?” 

“Ves, that’s the name,” the young man 
replied; “but are you sure you had the 
number right?” 

“T have the number he gave me—370 
Central Park West,” declared the florist. 

“That sounds like the number,” the 
young man said; “I'll make sure and let 
you know later.” And then he jubilantly 
departed. A few moments later he was ina 
taxicab bound for 370 Central Park West. 

During the war, the spy-hunting branch 
of the Department of Justice greatly de- 
sired to know what Germans living in the 
United States were keenly interésted in the 
subjects of explosives or wireless outfits. It 
was, of course, impossible to watch every 
individual suspect and _ furthermore, 
many of those who might be most danger- 
ous were not suspects. Yet their secret 
interest in wireless or explosives was 
quickly found out. How? By arranging 
with the public libraries all over the coun- 
try to keep records of all persons who took 
out books on these subjects. Numerous 
German agents were caught by following 
clues obtained in this way. 

Many persons have an absurdly scant 
knowledge of where to find out even the 
simplest facts. A man remarked to me one 
day that he was anxious to send a tele- 
gram to a friend in St. Louis but had lost 
his address. He could have gone to a large 
hotel within two blocks of where we were 
and found the address in a St. Louis 
telephone directory. I heard a woman 
wondering whether a famous author was 
born in this country or Canada, and where 
he lived at the present time. She said she 
had an important reason for wishing to 
know. “Oh, where do you suppose I 
could find out about him?” she asked. 
It never occurred to her to go to the nearest 
library and look him up in “ Who’s Who in 
America.” 

I once heard President Wilson remark 
that he learned the true facts about a situa- 
tion by talking to liars. “If I talk to 
enough of them,” he said, “there will be 
certain details on which they all agree. 
Then I know that those details are prob- 
ably true.” 

way a man sets his feet down is an 


From the simplest test of 
memory to the most elaborate 
specifications, whenever an 
order is to bé given it is the cus- 
tom of the vast majority of 
people to put it in writing. 

This constant writing of or- 
ders is for the purpose of insur- 
ing accuracy. People are 
afraid to trust the ability of the 
one receiving the order to get it 
correctly, unless that order is 
put on paper. — 

What a tribute to exceptional 
skill and. training, then, is the 
record of the Bell telephone 
system. Last year more than 
eleven billion telephone con- 
versations were held over the 
lines of this system. 


Each of these billions of con- 


toward Better Service 


Accuracy 


versations required the giving 
of an order to a telephone em- 
ployee. Not one of these or- 


ders could be put in writing. 


Some of them were given in 
loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly stated, 
some rapidly shot out. Yet so 
remarkable a standard of accu- 
racy exists in the service of the 


' Bell System that more than 


ninety-nine per cent. of all such 
orders were correctly received 
and executed. 


No other business is sub- 
jected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service 
of the Bell System for the last 
few months is proof that the 
telephone has returned to its. 
pre-war standard of practice. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


best of paper, certifi 
correct as the master wrote it. 


Complete catalog 


HE world’s best music comes to your 
piano at 15c a copy in Century Edi- 
tion. And it is printed beautifully on the 
ed to be absolutely 


You can’t buy better sheet music than 
Century—why pay more than the 
Century price, 15c ? The Century cata- 
= includes over 2,000 compositions like 

nsist upon Century. If F goed dealer won’t supply you, we 
4 over 2,000 classical and 
standard compositions free on request. 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “Rudiments for the 
Piano,” and Jahn's “Rudiments for the Violin.””—Used by 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
247 W. 40th St., New York 


“‘Humoresque,” ‘‘Poet and Peasant,” 
»” and practically all the other 
standard classics. 

Patronize the Century dealer. You can 
be sure he has your interest at heart, 
because Century’s low price is only pos- 
sible by reason of the dealer’s small profit. 


—_ 


all modern teachers. 
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We Want a 
Certain 

Young man 


E may be working now at some 

uncongenial occupation; but he 
knows that he has in him the seed 
of success. And he knows that the 
big rewards in this life go to the man 
who sells, for he hears and knows of 
men who are earning from $5000 to 
$10,000, or more a year selling. He 
wants to become a salesman. 


He lives in any hamlet, town or city between 
Maine and California. He is a man of prom- 
ise—a man that everyone knows will make a 
success in life if he is given the chance. 


We want to give him a chance. 

We want to start him on his way toward 
becoming a real salesman. We want to place 
at his disposal all the facilities of the greatest 
publishing house in the world for helping him 
to reach his goal. For we have a product he-can 
sell—that millions of people buy month after 
month—the best product of its kind ever made. 

We want him to represent us in your city— 
to get new subscriptions and secure renewals 
for six great magazines, among which CoSMO- 
POLITAN is one. 


If you are that young man 
we have a proposition to make that may be the 
means of determining your whole future. 

But write now—before you forget it—and 
remember, we are just as anxious to hear from 
~ you as you can possibly be to connect yourself 
with this great organization. 


International Magazine 
Company 
Dept. A 10 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


Pablishers of 

Motor 

Good Housekeeping 
Motor Boating 


Cosmopolitan 
Harper’s Bazar 
Hearst's International 


There is no 


about 


At of the famous artists and cartoonists of 
this country are making ds and 
thousands of dollars yearly from their pens. 

They earned their success through years of 
work and tedious search for “the right way.” 


cuts, will save you years of work and bri 
you success much sooner than if you he 4 


This I. C. S. Course will not only teach 
you how to draw, but it will also ac your 
paces tne is acknowledged to be the best 
course in cartooning being 


by spare-time study at home. 
Name 


item not to be overlooked if you would 
make deductions about his character. 
“Beware of the man,” a wonderful 
student of human nature once told me, 
“‘who walks, with arrogant stride, on his 
heels. He will get you under his heels if 
he gets a chance.” 

Likewise a faltering character has a fal- 
tering way of putting down his feet. He 
doesn’t fully straighten out his leg when he 
takes a step. It is easy enough to see by 
looking at him that he isn’t sure of him- 
self, and therefore might be influenced 
without difficulty by others. 

A man’s walk reveals not only his 
character but his identity. You can grow 
a set of whiskers and misrepresent your 
face, but to change your characteristic 
walk is far more difficult. Detectives 
“‘shadowing”’ a man study his gait, rather 
than his face, in order to be sure of recog- 
nizing him again. The best “shadow”’ 
operatives often find that they can pick 
their man more easily from his back than 
from a front view. 

A stranger called on me one morning, 
some years ago, and remarked that my 
boy was a year old that day. 

“T’m not interested in life insurance,” 
I told him, and he seemed surprised that 
I knew his business. And yet how simple 
it was. Who but an insurance agent would 
keep a record of the birthday of a child he 
didn’t know and use it as a means of open- 
ing a selling talk on the subject of protect- 
ing ones dependents? 

It is not necessary to talk long to the 
average person before finding out what is 
his chief pride or vanity. I know a man 


In spite of his swelling heart Peter let 
outalittleyip. It wasa great satisfaction, 
just at a moment when his nerves were 
getting unsteady, to discover that a mon- 
ster like this one in the moonlight was 
anxious to run away from him. And 
Peter went on, a bit of pride and jauntiness 
in his step, his bony tail a little higher. 

A mile farther on, in another yellow 
pool of the moon, lay the partly devoured 
carcass of a fawn. A wolf had killed it, 
and had fed, and now two giant owls were 
rending and tearing in the flesh and bowels 
of what the wolf had left. Their talons 
warm in blood, their beaks red, their slow 
brains drunk with a ravenous greed, they 
rose on their great wings in sullen rage 
when Peter came suddenly upon them. He 
had ceased to be afraid of owls. So their 
presence in a black spruce top directly 
over the dead fawn did not hold him back 
now. He sniffed at the fresh, sweet meat, 
and hunger all at once possessed him. 
Where the wolf had stripped open a tender 
flank he began to eat, and as he ate he 
growled, so that warning of his posses- 
sorship reached the spruce top. 

In answer to it came a stir of wings, and 
the male owl launched himself out into 
the moonglow. The female followed. For 
a few moments they floated like gray 
ghosts, over Peter, silent as the night 
shadows. Then, with the suddenness and 
speed of a bolt from a catapult, the giant 
male shot out of a silvery mist of gloom 
and struck Peter. The two rolled over the 


carcass of the fawn, and for a space Peter 
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who is considerably puffed up over his 
money-making ability. And yet he never 
exactly boasts of this. But his talk is ip- 
variably full of such expressions as, “Well 
I must get to the bank and make a deposit 
before it closes,” ‘I was talking to my 
banker about it,” “I can’t do it tomorrow 
—I’ll be busy working on my income 
tax”’—always bringing in something to 
show that he has money. 

One occasionally meets a woman whose 
talk is characterized by such phrases as: 

“T was just taking my bath at the 
time 

“T couldn’t go to the door because I 
was right in the midst of my bath——” 

“T hadn’t even bathed yet.” 

Why so much bath talk? Because she 
feels that bathing is an everyday occur- 
rence in the lives of “nice people” and a 
well fitted bathroom would have been a 
novelty in her girlhood home. Hence she 
wishes to make it perfectly clear that she is 
often in her bathroom now. She doesn’t 
know that she is making the bathroom a 
sort of symbol of her recently acquired, 
more cultured mode of life, but it is, never- 
theless, a fact. ‘ 

We see, then, that every man, by. his 
voice, action, language, clothes and be- 
havior in a.thousand ways tells all about 
himself that we need to know—if only we 
are keen enough to observe. And as we 
apply scientific detective methods of 
observation to learning more about the 
people with whom we deal, we sharpen 
our wits and learn more about ourselves. 
This kind of amateur detective. work is 
the most fascinating hobby in the world! 


A Message to His Master 


(Continued from page 75) 


was dazed by the thundering beat of 
powerful wings, and the hammering of 
the owl’s beak at the back of his neck. 
The male had missed his claw hold, and 
driven by rage and ferocity, fought to 
impale his victim from the ground, with- 
out launching himself into the air again. 
Swiftly he struck, again and again, while 
his wings beat like clubs. Suddenly his 
talons sank into the cloth wrapped about 
Peter’s neck. Terror and shock gave way 
to a fighting madness inside Peter now. 
He struck up, and buried his fangs in a 
mass of feathers, so thick he could not feel 
the flesh. He tore at the padded breast, 
snarling and beating with his feet, and 
then, as the stiletto points of the owl's 
talons sank through the cloth into his 
neck, his jaws closed on one of the huge 
bird’s legs. His teeth sank deep, there 
was a snapping and grinding of tendon 
and bone, and a hissing squawk of pain and 
fear came from above him as the owl made 
a mighty effort to launch himself free. 
At last something gave way. There was 
a ghastly cry that was like the cry of 
neither bird nor beast, a weak flutter of 
wings, and Gargantua of the air staggered 
up into the treetops and fell with a crash 
among the thick boughs of the spruce. 
Peter raised himself weakly, the severedy 
leg of the owl dropping from bis jaws. He 
was half blinded. Every muscle in his 
body seemed to be torn and bleeding, yet 
in his discomfort-the thrilling conviction 
came to him that he had won. He tensed 
himself for another attack, hugging the 
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ground closely as he watched and waited, 
but no attack came. He could hear the 
flutter and wheeze o. his maimed adver- 
sary, and slowly he drew himself back— 
still facing the scene of battle—until in 
a farther patch of gloom he turned once 
more to his business of following the trail 
of Jolly Roger McKay. 

There was no mark of bravado in his 
advance now. 

He was badly hurt. There were ragged 
tears in his flank and back, and a last 
stroke of Gargantua’s talons had stabbed 
his shoulder to the bone. Blood dripped 
from him, and one of his eyes was closing, 
so that shapes and shadows were gro- 
tesquely dim in the night. Instinct and 
caution, and the burning pains in his body, 
urged him to lie down in a thicket and 
wait for the day. But stronger than these 
were memory of the girl’s urging voice, 
the vague thrill of the cloth still about his 
neck, and the freshness of Jolly Roger’s 
trail as it kept straight on through the 
forest’s moonlit corridors and caverns of 


loom. 
ot was in the first graying light of July 
dawn that Peter dragged himself up the 
rough side of a ridge and looked down into 
a narrow strip of plain on the other side. 
Just as Nada had given up in weakness 
and despair, so now he was almost ready 
to quit. He had traveled miles since the 
owl fight, and his wounds had stiffened, 
and with every step-gave him excruciating 
pain. His injured eye was entirely closed, 
and there was a strange, dull ache in the 
back of his head, where Gargantua had 
pounded him with his beak. The strip 
of valley, half hidden in its silvery mist of 
dawn, seemed a long distance away to 
Peter, and he dropped on his belly and 
began to lick his raw shoulder with a fever- 
ish tongue. He was sick and tired, and 
the futility of going farther oppressed him. 
He looked again down into the strip of 
plain, and whined. 

Then, suddenly, he smelled something 
that was not the musty fog-mist that 
hung between the ridges. It was smoke. 
Peter’s heart beat faster, and he pulled 
— to his feet, and went in its direc- 

ion. 

Hidden in a little grassy cup between two 
great boulders that thrust themselves out 


from the face of the ridge, he found Jolly | 


Roger. First he saw the smouldering 
embers of a fire that was almost out—and 
then his master. Jolly Roger was asleep. 
Storm-beaten and strangely haggard and 
gtay his face was turned to the sky. Peter 
did not awaken him. There was some- 
thing in his master’s face that quieted 
the low whimper in his throat. Very 
gently he crept to him and laid down. 
The movement, slight as it was, made the 
man stir. His hand rose, and then fell 
limply across Peter’s body. But the 
gers moved. 

Unconsciously, as if guided by the spirit 
and prayer of the girl waiting far back in 
the forest, they twined about the cloth 
around Peter’s neck—his message to his 
master, 

And for a long time after that, as the 
Sun rose over a wonderful world, Peter and 
his master slept. 

In the next story of this remarkable 
series, The Country Beyond, the net of 
the law draws more and more closely 
about Jolly Roger McKay. Watch for 
it in Novemper COSMOPOLITAN. 
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of the game, Magudogudo, led and per- 
haps influenced by Maoia, plunged into 
the impassable bush directly toward the 
sound. There was no possible passage and 
no excuse, as the spoor we had been follow- 
ing for hours still led directly into the wind. 
Pushing forward, we prodded their disap- 
pearing buttocks with the barrels of our 
rifles and by signs (the interpreter having 
been left behind), forced them back to the 
path the elephant had plowed. Presently 
there came another squeal and they tried 
the same trick again, but this time we 
were frozen in our tracks by an earthquake 
of sound which, once heard, is never for- 
gotten. 

The shock of the discovery that our 
lone spoor had led us straight into a large 
herd of elephants left us completely be- 
fuddled, so that it was some moments be- 
fore Cass and myself crawled out from the 
bush and around until our eyes fell on a 
miserable anticlimax to our expectations 
in the form of a cow framed by a funnel of 
foliage and so small that she looked like a 
toy—a German toy! I have yet to meet 
the man who has any use for a female 
elephant except as a strictly breeding 
proposition. To kill one means a fine of 
$300, and as though the news had been 
whispered around, they stand ever ready 
to attack on the slightest provocation. As 
a consequence, we took just one look and 
withdrew, Cass murmuring to himself and 
to me and to the world at large, “Is that 
an elephant!” 

Fortunately, even in Africa, every 
fresh dawn brings its new mood and two 
days later a thoroughly chaste company 
with fully restored morale left camp 
promptly upon receipt of news of a fine big 
bull which had returned during the night 
to the great bush near Chipaleca. Before 
ten o’clock we were on the spoor and fol- 
lowed it until noon when two events co- 
incided to lower our high spirits. A flurry 
of rain fell from the overcast sky, and the 
trail of the lone tusker which we were 
‘ollowing merged into that of a large 
herd. 

To meet the emergency, everybody ex- 
cept Cass and myself turned tracker. We 
were not in elephant-bush proper at the 
time but under enormous trees towering 
above a thick undergrowth of vines and 
shrubs broken up by innumerable e ephant 
runs. Through this terrain, our entire 
retinue opened fanwise, wider and wider, 
gradually turning back on the extremi- 
ties. 

The sight of a tree six inches in diameter 
and snapped off four feet from the ground, 
which, in turn, was thoroughly plowed up 
in the elephant’s best destructive style, 
offered the first broadly written indication 
of his recent passage. Madada spent some 
time in studying broken branches and the 
disturbed soil, and I took advantage of the 
jull to ask him whether the time had come 
for us to take over the big guns. 

He did not know. Ordinarily the 
progress of elephant is as clearly marked 
as the ascending keyboard of a piano. 
Had the day been stinging hot instead of 
cool and overcast, the quarry at this hour 
would be surely snoozing in the shade, and 
before picking the spot for his nap he 
would just as surely have milled around one 


Stalking Three Tons of Death 


(Continued from page 69) 


or two big trees and discarded them when 
he found he was not yet quite sleepy 
enough. 

From the broken tree, the spoor made 
straight for genuine elephant-bush, and as 
we approached its apparently solid gray 
wall I urged Cass to take his heavy gun. 
He was reluctant to do so, but he was to 
learn on a subsequent occasion the agony 
of discovering an elephant at thirty paces 
and being absolutely without means of 
giving the news to a companion only two 
yards away when to whisper, break a twig 
or whistle might have precipitated on us a 
five-ton avalanche of raging flesh. 

He took the gun, but half an hour of fast 
spooring along a tunnel blazed through 
the jungle elapsed without any sign that 
we were gaining on the quarry. Invigo- 
rated by the cool day, the elephant was 
feeding beyond his usual time and even 
left the thickness of the gray bush to 
wander in a region which was half forest, 
half jungle. We had just broken out into 
this relative freedom when the crack of a 
branch cut the silence like a pistol shot. 
Every member of the party became 
petrified for an instant. The sound had 
come from a point on our left, at right 
angles to the direction we had been fol- 
lowing. Our hearts sank; the wind was 
wrong. 

Madada and his father, old Maoia, 
were the first to recover. They stretched 
to their full height and darted their eyes 
hither and thither, making a swift survey 
of all possible openings in the bush; then, 
by a common instinct, they signaled and 
started on the same detour, Cass at their 
heels and I close behind him. 

Madada crouched and moved swiftly, 
as though making for a determined point. 
Maoia, never so calm as when at close 
quarters with dangerous game, walked 
erect, eyes and ears alert. Before we had 
covered the quarter of an arc they both 
stopped. Maoia half turned, raised his 
assegai and pointed. Our eyes followed 
his direction. On the instant the great bulk 
of the tusker swung into view at fifty- 
eight paces, an exceptionally long range for 
elephant. 

Determined to get his first elephant 
whatever happened to himself, Cass pulled 
both triggers of his double-barreled .470 
cordite gun simultaneously and my shot 
followed so closely that the three reports 
were telescoped into one terrific percus- 
sion. The bull went down with a mighty 
crash. 

- We rushed forward and found him 
lying on his side, rolling ponderously and 
thrashing wildly with his trunk. In spite 
of nine more bullets from the .470’s and 
several from the supporting guns, also of 
powerful caliber, he lived for forty-five 
minutes. It may be argued that our knowl- 
edge of elephant anatomy was at fault and 
that none of the shots directed point-blank 
at the great beast’s brain and heart went 
home, but I wish to put forward here a 
remarkable theory first suggested to me by 
Dr. L. Bostock, of South African mosquito 
fame and an experienced hunter of big 


game. 

Crudely stated, this theory divides the 
vitality of an animal into organic and ‘ner- 
vous resistance. A perfect shot is one 
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which, finding a vitat spot, combines maxi- 
mum shock with maximum destruction 
and produces instantaneous death. Now 
here is the conclusion offered for pundits to 
wrangle over; though the first shot deliver. 
ing its total energy by staying in the body 
of the target, fails to hit a vital organ, it 


nevertheless completely destroys nervoys ° 


resistance. If that is a fact, we have this 
revolutionary conclusion; of- a series of 
high-powered bullets to hit a live mark, 
only the first shot carries any shock. The 
rest simply plow through flesh, ipso flesh, 
producing no general reaction whatever— 
only an intrinsic destruction. 

Without intent to steal the limelight 
from Professor Einstein, I advance the 
possibility of establishing nervous resis- 
tance as the fluid factor in life, the container 
of organic unity, whose destruction by an 
initial shock occasionally separates vital 
organs from their vitality so that, for a 
short space, heart, brain, spine and lungs 
live independently and can actually be 
killed one at a time! 

The elephant fell at three o’clock in the 
afternoon after five hours of. difficult 
spooring, with no intermission for lunch. 
At four we made a bee-line for camp where 
we arrived just at sundown, tired, hungry, 
happy and sad. The acquisition of this ma- 
jor trophy marked the beginning of the end. 
Our bag was complete. We had “gone 
in” for five weeks and stayed seven. Fora 
fortnight we had been living almost com- 
pletely on the country—mandioc instead of 
potatoes, native beans for rice, wild honey 
for sugar, pawpaws for prunes. The rains 
had sounded their warning, more final by 
far than the arbitrary close of the shooting 
season. 

On the following day a hundred and 
forty men, women and children stripped 
the elephant’s carcass of hide, meat and 
trophies and brought them in. We packed; 
we were off. Many vicissitudes were to 
attend our trek by horse, ox-cart and 
flivver overland to Xinavane, but none 
stands out more clearly than an encounter, 
while still deep in the wilds, with a great 
safari. Porter after porter burdened with 
everything from a theodolite to a monster 
tin bathtub met and passed us; then came 
an interval and after it, on a bay gelding, 
a lone white man, helmeted, coatless, an 
open notebook spread on his left hand anda 
poised pencil in his right. Only when he 
and I were abreast did he look up. We 
nodded formally, started to pass, checked 
our horses, stared at each other, smiled 
and then grinned. 

“T know you.” 

“And I you.” 

“Bridge. You owe me five pounds at 
bridge.” 

“Take it off the fifty-five you owe me at 
stud.” 

“Captain R—! 1913.” 

“That’s right. And you’re Chamber- 
lain. There’s a special. train. waiting a 
rail-head—been there two ‘days. 
didn’t tell me it was for you, though.” 

It was like a blast from outside, & 
“stepmother’s breath,” a call back @ 
home and duty, labor and pelf. He was 
going in and we ‘were coming out, but each 
of us in his appointed way was headed fot 
chains and the Day’s Work. 
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KELLY 


SPRINGFIELD 


Prize Contest 
Announcement 


FTER weeks of con- 
sideration of the con- 
versations submitted. by 
the 120,000 or more per- 
sons who sent in entries 
to the Kelly-Springfield 
Prize Contest advertised 
in the March issue of this 
magazine, the judges ren- 
dered a decision in favor 
of the dialogue sent in 
by Miss Claire Newman 


“It’s great to have friends for an emergency like this.” 
“It’s better to have Kelly-Springfields—then you never have the emergency.” 
Submitted by Miss Claire Newman. 


of 703 Mt. Prospect Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


HE judges had a difficult task. There were a large number of exceedingly clever 
entries, but many of them had to be discarded either because they did not quite 


fit the picture or because they were so similar to captions suggested by two or three” 
hundred other contestants that it was impossible to decide which had phrased the | 


idea best. 


Every letter submitted was read as it came in and was immediately either laid 
aside for further consideration or eliminated for one reason or another. When the 
closing date came the judges had over a thousand entries for final consideration. 


This number was gradually sifted down to fifteen. Each of the three judges then | 
wrote down his first, second and third choice of the fifteen. When the lists were” 


compared, it was found that Miss Newman’s contribution was the only one which had 
been chosen by all three judges, and a check for $250.00 was therefore mailed to her. 


A contribution from far-off Peru got two votes and so did one from a Pennsylvania — 


farm, but the winn‘ng caption was the only one that got all three votes. 


The entries came in from all over the world—from Canada, Mexico, Cuba, South @ 
America, Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, China, France, England, Alaska and every @ 


. 


state in the Union. 


Only four contestants failed: to recognize the picture as a Kelly-Springfield ‘ 


advertisement. 
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Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It 

“Hon ing in Venice.” Wha ! Th i oonlit 
gondoliers! Tinkling mandolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah, the 


memories of a thousand Venetian years! Such is the story revealed in the 
new 1922 —— panel. Size 28x 7% inches. In beautiful colors. Sent 


for only 10c. This is the most beautiful and expensive panel we have ever 
offered. Artstore value 50cto$l. Money gladly refunded if not wholly 
satisfactory. Samples of Pompeian BEA Powder, Cream 
‘vanishing), BLOOM, NIGHT Cream (an improved cold cream), and 

‘ompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc), sent with the Art Panel. You can 
make many interesting beauty experiments with them, Please tear off 
coupon now and enclose a dime. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2036 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada 


“Don't Envy Beauty— 


You, too, can have the clear, warm tints of 
youth, the alluring beauty of lovely coloring if He 
you know the secret of instant beauty, the 4 
complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” i 


First, a touch of Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It 
softens the skin and holds the powder. 
peian BEAUTY Powder. 
fair and adds the charm of fragrance. Now a touch of 
Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. 
a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle >. Presto! 
The face is beautified and youth-i-fied in an instant! 
(Above 3 articles may be used separately or together. 
At all druggists, 60c each.) They come in shades to match 
your coloring. 

TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder { 


shade is more important than the color of dress you i 
Our new NATURELLE shade is a more delicate aw 


Use Pompeian’’ : 


Then apply Pom- 
It makes the skin beautifully 


Do you know that 


tone than our Flesh shade, and blends exquisitely 4 
with a medium complexion. Our new RACHEL ‘ 
shade is a rich cream_tone for. brunettes. See 

offer on coupon. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder—naturelle, rachel, 4 
flesh, white. Pompeian BLOOM—light, dark, 
medium. Pompeian MASSAGE Cream (60c), for 
oily skins; Pompeian NIGHT Cream (50c), for dry I 
skins; Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum 'k 
with a real perfume odor. 


The name Pompeian on any package is your g 

tee of quality and safety. Should you not be com- 

pletely satisfied, the purchase price will be gladly 

refunded by The Pompeian Co., at Cleveland, Ohio, 
TEAR OFF NOW 

To mail or for} Pompeian shopping-hint in \ 


Fai POMPEIAN CO., 2036 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


I Gentlemen: 1 enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 
| Art Panel. Also please send five samples named in offer. 


shade powder sent aniess you write another below. 
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